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Spring on the Chesapeake. A group of motor-sailers tied up at Oxford 
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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


Make Way For the “110’s” ! 


» The National 110 Class, now slightly more 
than one year old, already includes more 
than 170 boats in ten fleets. It has been felt 
by some owners, however, that intersectional 
racing activity has not kept pace with the 
growth of the class. For a continued growth 
and keener racing of this sort, it was thought 
that a governing body, similar to that of the 
International Star Class, was necessary. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we an- 
nounce the formation of such a body and the 
formulation of plans for the future. At the 
annual meeting of the 110 Association, held 
during the Motor Boat Show in New York, 
six fleets were represented and sixty-three 
members, including those represented by 
proxies, were present. 

Officers’ of the class, elected at that time, 
are as follows: President, Horace H. Soule, of 
Boston; vice president, Jean F. Mesritz, of 
Detroit; secretary-treasurer, Willard Emery, 
of Boston. Also, a four-man governing com- 
mittee in addition to the above and a three- 
man measurement committee were selected. 
The latter will pass on the eligibility of all 
boats, ensuring thatthe rigs, sail area, princi- 
pal fittings and hulls of all boats are strictly 
one-design. 

It was also voted at the meeting to have a 
national championship series in 1941 to be 
held at Detroit by the Grosse Pointe. Yacht 
Club, on August 23rd and 24th. There are 
twenty-five “110’s” at this club which may 
be borrowed by visiting yachtsmen repre- 
senting other districts in the championship 
races. In this way, a large turnout for the first 
title series is assured. 


East Coast Elections 


> Most of the yacht clubs in the country 
have already chosen new officers for the com- 
ing season. Among the clubs on the Eastern 
seaboard the following have announced 
their 1941 leaders: 

The Nantucket Yacht Club has elected 
Robert W. Stark commodore. Gardner H. 
Russel will serve as vice commodore, Francis 
P. Nash as rear commodore and W. S. Walsh 
as secretary. 

From the Corinthian Yacht Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., comes word of the election of 
the following: J. H. Jacobson, commodore; 
R. W. Billups, vice commodore; E. A. Zim- 
merman, rear commodore; L. W. Walker, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The new officers of the Essex Yacht Club, 
Essex, Conn., are: Samuel Wetherill, com- 
modore; Dunbar N. Hinrichs, vice commo- 
dore; Chester Bowles, rear commodore; and 
Hervey L. Stockder, secretary. The retiring 
commodore, Alfred Stanford, was recently 
elected Commodore of the Cruising Club of 
America. 

Another Long Island Sound organization, 
the Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club, of Larch- 
mont, N. Y., will be led during the 1941 
season by Commodore Rodney M. Ollinger; 
Vice Commodore John Knowles; Rear Com- 
modore Frederick L. Horton and Secretary 
Fred A. Nichols. The Horseshoe Harbor 
Club, as far as we know, is unique in having a 
regulation which stipulates that no member 





CALENDAR 





Indoor 
a 3-8 — Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen’s 


March 20-25 — Boat and Sports Show, Houston, Tex. 
March 27 — Second General Meeting of the New York 


¥. 
April 26 — 75th Anniversary dinner of Boston Y.C., 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
May 10— Intercollegiate —— Annual Meeting, 
ok Y.C., Cambridge, M 


May 15 — Third General eeting op the New York Y.C. 


Outdoor 


March 1 — St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 

March 1-2 — Motor mene Regatta, Miami, Florida. 

March 5 — Motor Boat Regatta, Fort Myers, Florida. 

March 7 — Havana-Key West Race. 

—. Yulee Motor Boat Regatta, St. Petersburg, 

orida 

March 8-9 — Regatta, Tampa Y.C., Tampa, Florida. 

March 14 — ag boat predicted iog race, Miami-Key 
West-Havana, Habana Y.C. and Biscayne Bay Y.C. 

March 14-16— Florida Sailing Association Regatta, 
Clearwater, Florida. 

March 14-16 — Winter Regatta, Clearwater Y.C., Clear- 
water Beach, Fla. 

March 15-16 — Motor Boat Regatta, Lakeland, Florida. 

March 22-23— Florida Sailing Association "Regatta, 
Tampa, Florida. 

March 29-30 — Course and compass power boat race on 
Lake Washington, roong City Y.C., Seattle, Wash. 

March 29-April 5 — Star Class Spring Series, Southern 
Y.C., New aie to ‘ 

March 30 — Florida Sailing Association Regatta, Miami, 


Florida. 
April 5-6 — Lake Worth Sailing Club Annual Regatta, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
April 19 — Middle West Non-Member Intercoll om 
inghy Elimination, Michigan S.C. and Colum! 
Y.C., Chicago, Ill. tentative). 
April 19-20 — New ngland Non-Member Intercollegi- 
ates, Brown University Y.C., Providence, R. I. 
April 19-20 — Queen City Y.C. Commodore's Cruise, 
—— Wash. 
April 20— Eastern Intercollegiate Dinghy Regatta, 
M.I1.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
Apri 20 — Middle Atlantic "Non-Member Intercollegiate 
ation, Section A, Princeton Y.C., Princeton, 


N. J. 

April 20 — Middle Atlantic Non-Member Intercollegiate 
ane Section B, Midshipmen’s B.C., Annapolis, 

April 36 — 11th Brown nom FN Intercollegiate Dinghy 
Regatta, Brown University 

April 27 — 11th Boston ee Club Challenge Cup 
, M.I1.T. Nautical Association, Cambridge, 


May 3 — Ist Middle Atlantic geet ey Oe al 
pionships, or s B. Gi 

May 3-4 — lst New England tort +e RA. Dingh: Cai 
Ronen. U. 8. Coast Guard Academy B. orn ‘ew Lon- 


onn. 
Say i0 — Ist I.C.Y.R.A. Freshman Invitation Dinghy 
Regatta, Brown eee, Y.C., Providence, R. I. 
May 10-11— 5th L.C.Y.R.A. National Intercoli some 
Dinghy vine Championships, Morss Trophy, M.I.T., 
ri 
ae 4-25 — dst MeMillan Cup Preliminaries, Mid- 
pmen’s B.C., Annapolis, Maryland. 
May ~- pa a ae 8. Scan Point-Love Point 
Race, Gibson Island, M 
May 30 — Casey Cup os New Bedford Y.C., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
May 30-31 — Off Soundings Club Races, New London, 
onn. 
June 6-8 — Potapskut S.A. Opening Day Race. 
June 13-15 — G.LY.S. rendezvous at Rhode River and 
race back, Gibson Island, Md. 
i i‘ Mane — Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y. C., New Bed- 
or’ 
June 31-25 —— Star Class Series for John Taylor Arms 
Trophy, Noroton Y.C., Nongton, Conn. 
June 24-26 — 14th Annual McMillan Cup Champion- 
ships, Pleon Y.C., Marblehead, Mass. (tentative) 
June 28 — Mills Trophy Race, Toledo Y. -» Toledo, Ohio. 
June 28— Narragansett Bay Power Squadrons, pre- 
dicted log race, from the Edgewood Y.C. 
July 4— ibson ranang #900 ig 2 Race for Virginia 
ruising Cup, Gibson Island, M 
July 13 — First Race for the Killian Trophy, Bellport 
y Y.C., Bellport, Long Island. 
Pe *13-20'— G.LY.S. Regatta and Miller Memorial 
Series for Stars, Gibson Island, Md. 
July 21-23 — Roosevelt Bowl, 30-Square-Metres, Beverly 
Y.C., Marion, Mass. 


Jul 25-27 pang H — Edgartown Regatta, Edgartown Y.C., 
July 25-27 G.LY.S. Poplar Island Race, Gibson 


oy 
Bay ¥ —— Second Race for the Killian Trophy, Bellport 
2S Bellport, Long Islan 
Bel Race for the Killian Trophy, Bellport 
"5 C., Bellport, Long Island. 
31-A t 2— Miles River Y.C. Regatta, St. 


, Md. 
August 3— Maryland Y.C. Race back from Oxford, 
altimore, Md. 
ugust 5-8— Eastern Class E meow Championship, 
take Chautauqua Y.C., Lakewood, N 
August 8-9— Nantucket Y.C. Regatta, Nantucket, 


Mass. 

August 8-10 — Chesapeake Be Y.C. Race from Gibson 
Island to Oxford, Easton, M 

August 10 — Lightships Race, Nantucket Y.C. 


August 10-14 — Inter-Lake Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Put-in-Bay, O. 

August 14-16 — Annual i seta of Central New York 
Y.R.A., Lake Keuka, N. Y. 

August 19-21 — New Bedford Y.C. Race Week, New 


ord, Mass 
August 2 21-22 — Bar Harbor Y.C. Regatta, Bar Harbor, 


A t 25-28 — 21st Annual National Junior Champion- 


ships, Sears C ue, Eastern Y.C., Marblehead, M 
Ane 29 — G.LY.S. 


, Mass. 
Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, 
— 29 — Vineyard Race, Stamford Y.C., Stamford, 
onn 


September 13-14 — President’s Cup Regatta, Potomac 
River 8.A., Washington, D. C. 





may sail his own boat without a competent 
instructor on board until he has passed an 
examination in seamanship. It would seem a 
sensible idea, deserving of more universal 
practice. 

The Tarrytown Boat Club, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., has installed the following officers: 
Commodore K. Ray Spencer; Vice Commo- 
dore R. K. Blanchard; Rear Commodore 
Lieut. L. 8. Hefner, U. 8. N.; Secretary H. 
A. Young. 


Lightnings Now Number 600 


> The Lightning Class Association has re- 
cently assigned Lightning number 600. This 
gives positive proof, though none is really 
needed, of how well the 19-foot boats have 
caught hold since they were first introduced a 
little more than two years ago. 


Texas Corinthian Y.C. Elects - 


p> At the annual meeting of the Texas Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, of Kemah, Texas, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Commodore, 
Albert Bel Fay; vice commodore, Dudley C. 
Sharp; rear commodore, Wheeler Nazro; sec- 
retary, W. Browne Baker; treasurer, Jacques 
F. Pryor; fleet captain, Ernest Bel Fay. 


Pointe Claire Y.C. Officers 


> The Pointe Claire Yacht Club, Pointe 
Claire, Canada, has reélected its 1940 officers 
to serve again in 1941. They are: Commodore, 
R. W. Bastable; vice commodore, A. F. 
Robertson; rear commodore, T. H. Bacon; 
secretary, T. V. Mounteer. 


West Coast Y.C. Officers 


> The West Coast Yacht Club, of Los 
Angeles, California, announces the election 
of the following: George L. Fisher, commo- 
dore; Frank Rigdon, vice commodore; John 
Isaac, rear commodore; Howard Cole, fleet 
captain; Porter Sinclair, secretary. A full 
program of races and cruises and active par- 
ticipation in Southern California Y.A. events 
promises to keep the boats of this club busy 
in the coming months. 


Eastern Scow Association Elects 


> At a recent meeting of the Eastern Class E 
Scow Racing Association, the following offi- 
cers were elected: Commodore, Richard P. 
Shearman; vice commodore, Grellet Gib- 
bons-Neff; secretary-treasurer, Charles Ship- 
man. There are six member clubs and ap- 
proximately thirty-two Class E Inland Lake 
Scows in the association. 
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Tomorrow’s Cruiser...READY RIGHT NOW! | 


You're looking at the one really new design of 1941... pit aft, perfect for daytime cruising or deep sea fishing. 


the new Elcoette 32! Did you ever see more stream- 
lined, faster lines? Her sturdy new “Torpedo’ bow, 
inspired by the Navy’s Elco-built Motor Torpedo Boats, 
has put yacht designing years ahead! Look at it closely 
... that well-raked clipper stem slices through waves, 
that sweeping flare (hallmark of fine construction) 
makes for dryness, and her graceful reverse sheer gives 
the helmsman far better visibility than he ever had be- 
fore! This is a boat that others will copy! 


Only $1650 delivers the Elcoette 32 under Elco’s 
liberal Deferred Payment Plan. There’s a big 15’ cock- 


Four comfortable spring-backed berths are in the for- 
ward cabin, and if you wish, an optional extra arrange- 
ment sleeps 6. A Sport Elcoette with open bridge is 
also available. Single or twin screw engines develop 
speeds from 14 to 25 m.p.h. 


This new quality-built, all-purpose Elcoette as well 
as others of the Elco Fleet are on display now at Elco’s 
permanent display rooms in New York and Miami 
Beach, Florida. Inspect them soon . . . the first Spring 
week-end isn’t far away, and to insure satisfactory 
delivery, your order should be placed now! 
















MOTOR YACHT 57 


1A superb deck saloon, owner’s 
| and guest cabins provide truly 
luxurious accommodations for a 
party of 5 to 7. Galley and com- 
plete separate quarters for 2 
crew are forward. All controls 
centered on flying bridge. There 
are three separate lavatories and 
two fresh water showers. Fittings 
and construction are of the finest. 
Speeds up to 23 m.p.h. 


See the 1941 Elco Fleet on display at Port Elco or 
write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom Pp © R T E L Cc o {at Park Ave.} N.Y.C. 
3 2s 
Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— Venetian Causeway, Miami Beach 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE. N. J. 
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YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





“A Tuna Is Just Plain Dynamite!” 





> I blush with shame when I think how I 
deliberately plotted to make Joe Haskell my 
friend, for what you might call a decidedly 
mercenary purpose. 

The smartest fisherman on Ipswich Bay, 
Joe had spent his life on the sea, and made a 
good living from it, too. This meant to me 
that he had knowledge of the ways of the 
fish which inhabited, or travelled, these 
waters. I figured that if we became good 
enough friends, at least a part of that knowl- 
edge would be mine. 

It was not hard to do. I had always found 
fishermen easy to make friends with, and 
Joe was no exception. Keeping my eye peeled, 
one morning I found him alone, pulling his 
lobster traps on Cunner’s Ledge. Easing my 
boat to within hailing distance, I cut the 
motor and asked: “ How’s fishing?” In no 
time at all, it seemed as if we had known 
each other for years. As we got still better 
acquainted, I found that he was well worth 
knowing for himself alone. 


> Joe is about as broad as he is tall and 
tough as they make them. He has wit and a 
propensity for telling stories that is truly 
remarkable. If anybody spins a yarn in his 
presence, he promptly thinks of a bigger and 
better one. His eyes begin to sparkle and he 
will fidget as if he were too near a hot stove. 
In fact, he can hardly wait for the story 
teller to finish his tale. 

Joe is usually “high line’ with the har- 
poon when the tuna are schooling. When I 
asked him how he did it, he laughed and said 
that he would give me a lesson. 

“T’ll hold you to that offer, Joe, and no 
fooling about it, either.’’ 

“Allright, my boy! Be out at the mooring 
just before sun-up tomorrow morning.” 


> Next day, as we got under way for the 
tuna grounds some ten miles seaward, the 
mists were lifting from the water and the sun, 
which was just poking above the horizon, 
looked right to Joe. For some two hours we 
loafed along, having a smoke, enjoying every 
minute. Then we were there. 

It was an ideal day to “‘find fish,” warm 
and sunny, arid the sea was so calm there 
were no wind ripples on it. A moving school 
of fish makes a disturbance which, at a dis- 
tance, looks like a dark patch on the water. 
It takes an experienced eye to tell if this 
patch is a school of tuna or a cat’s-paw of 
wind but, if there are sea gulls hovering over 
it, you may be sure it is fish. 

As we hunted for one of these patches, 
Joe gave me a few pointers. 

“Now remember, when we sight a school, 
I’ll have to stay here on the stand and, if I 
move, I must move slowly. You must handle 
the boat. If the fish are moving, approach 
from behind. When we get close, watch the 
way I point with the dart end of the harpoon 
and have the boat follow it at all times. 

“T’ll pick out one fish but won’t try to get 
too close to him for two reasons. First, the 


tuna, who is a foxy fellow, will be on the way 
down, making a poor target. Second, I won’t 
have a chance to arc the pole as I throw it. 
If I cast directly at the fish, the harpoon will 
glance outward as it strikes the water.”’ 

As he talked, his restless eyes were con- 
stantly travelling over the sea. 

“There they are, Matey! A big school off 
the starboard bow! Now do your stuff and 
don’t get excited.” 

I turned the boat in the direction indicated 
and soon I, too, could see the spot. We ap- 
proached slowly and quietly. 


> What a sight! As we get nearer to the 
moving bodies, the water boils and swirls 
and splashes. Sometimes all the fish start 
moving in one direction, like a squad of sol- 
diers, a perfect V-shaped wake spreading 
above each powerful body. Then they circle 
and “mill around,” a regular roughhouse. 
This action gives way to a leaping and rolling 
from side to side, so that their sickle-shaped 
dorsals seem to wave at you. , 

Whatever the tuna are doing they are 
pretty much absorbed with their fun, so we 
sneak up closer and closer. 

Now Joe is at the ready! The fourteen- 
foot pole is held shoulder high, and he keeps 
it pointing at a certain big fish. Every move 
that tuna makes, we follow. 


> Suddenly, with no apparent effort, Joe 
tosses the pole upward and outward into the 
air. Turning in a beautiful arc, high above the 
water, it shoots down at so steep an angle it 
just zings into the water, driving clear out of 
sight. 

A thirty-foot shot and a bull’s-eye! 

The line jerks tight and the swordfish keg, 
with its 600 feet of line coiled around it, pops 
overside. It spins so fast the water sprays the 
air in a fountain. The line comes taut and the 
keg jerks into a dizzy rush seaward, just 
skimming along the surface. For perhaps half 
a mile it scoots — then disappears. The fish 
has sounded. 

“Frisky, isn’t he?” says Joe, lighting his 
pipe. “I guess we’d better let him tow the 
keg a spell.’ 

After perhaps five minutes, the keg pops 
up and this time starts moving seaward 
again, but not so fast as before and with a 
steadier speed. 

“He’s not hurt much.”’ says Joe. “Looks 
like he’s going for a little trip down to the 
Isles of Shoals!” 


> So we tag along, knowing that the keg is 
working for us every second as long as it 
keeps moving. If it stops, we must get it 
quickly and haul for, in any kind of fishing, a 


o>) 
—*;) 


slack line comes first — then the story of the 
big one that got away. 

After half an hour, the keg slows and Joe 
hands me a pair of canvas gloves. He would 
not use them but my hands are not his hands! 

Quick as a flash, he guns the motor and 
dashes alongside the keg, for it has stopped. 
He picks it up with a boathook and hands 
me the line. I haul like mad at first, because 
you must have line to play the fish if you 
have to let him run. Joe coils every foot I 
get; a foul line would be dangerous — a half 
hitch around your leg would take you over- 
board! 

For fifteen minutes it is give and take. 
Sometimes I can get line and I begrudge 
every foot I have to give. 


> Now we can see the fish down in the clear 
water, and what a sight! Black on top, silver 
sides and belly, with power and speed in 
every line. You can see he is tiring now be- 
cause he turns from time to time on his side. 
At last he is “belly up,” completely ex- 
hausted, under our rail. 

Joe lifts his gill with a gaff, passes a stout 
rope under it and out through his mouth. 
We have taken a tuna! 

Joe prods him in the gills with a lance to 
kill him but leaves him over the side. Take 
note of this: he does not hurry to boat his 
fish. He wants him “deader than a door nail’”’ 
first. The wisdom of this is brought home 
forcefully by an experience on our way home. 


> We came upon another boat which was 
just bringing a large tuna to gaff and we 
paused to see the fun. In their excitement 
and eagerness to boat the fish, they hurried 
too much. With a tackle from the masthead, 
they hoisted him by the tail. The tuna had 
just swung clear of the rail and hung perhaps 
three feet above the cockpit floor. Just then 
he gave one last mighty flop and down he 
came like a pile-driver! His nose went right 
through the floor boards and through the 
bottom planking, making a hole as big as a 
bucket below the water line. 

It was a lucky thing that Joe was there! 
Almost with their first yell, he sized things 
up, kept cool and knew what to do. He 
brought his boat alongside in no time, lashed 
the boats together, passing stout ropes 
under the other’s bow, then working them 
down under her to several different stations 
along her length. Then we started for shore, 
ten miles away. 

As the wreck was by now about half full of 
water, her motor was useless and we made 
slow progress, with all spare hands bailing 
for all they were worth. We finally made 
harbor, fish and all. But the trip in was hard 
on the nerves! 


> Joe gave me the tuna tail for my boat. I 
nailed it under the pulpit plank and the boat 
wears it as proudly as any football player 
wears his varsity letter. 

CaRTER FILLEBROWN 
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KERMATH’S COMPLETE “FULL 


RANGE’’ 60-PAGE MASTER CATALOG 


THOSE 
WHO KNOW 
MARINE®ENGINES 
BEST APPRECIATE 
KERMATH ee 


° 


Sea-Cub ‘4 is a light 25 h.p. high speed 
motor specially built for 16—18 foot runa- 
bouts, utility boats and launches. 





The Kermath ‘'2-113" Diesel is a 
husky, efficient 2-cylinder medium duty engine 
developing 27 h.p. Ideal for small cruisers, 
work boats and auxiliaries. 


a compact, 





Now ready and available for every boat owner 
and prospective boat buyer is a brand new 
catalog—the most comprehensive in the marine 
engine industry today. Fully illustrated and 
packed with a wealth of information invaluable 
to boat owners, this new book covers all 
features of Kermath’s extensive series of 
motors—gasoline and Diesel. In it will be 
found the world’s most complete series of 
power ratings, running from 25 to 500 horse- 
power. From cover to cover the catalog is 
filled with installation diagrams, horsepower 
charts, technical information and data, motor 
illustrations, informative and helpful power 
plant recommendations. 


This handsome 1941 catalog, comprising no 
less than sixty pages, will be mailed to you 
without obligation ... contains the type and 
amount of valuable material every power boat 
enthusiast desires. It presents the most com- 
plete range of marine motors ever offered for 
commercial and pleasure boat use... at prices 
providing distinct savings and with mechanical 
advantages to better serve modern marine 
power requirements. Liberal trade-in allow- 
ance on all standard makes. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5898 Commonwealth Ave. * Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., FIFTH AVE. AT ISTH ST. @ BALTIMORE: THE 

MORTON & LOOSE CO., 10 W. EAGER STREET @ MIAMI: J. FRANK KNORR, INC., 528 

N. W. SEVENTH AVENUE @ LONG BRANCH, N. J.: WOOD BOAT WORKS ®@ BOSTON: 

THOS. T. PARKER, INC., 961 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA: W. E. 

GOCHENAUR MANUFACTURING CO., 437-33 ARCH ST. @ NEW ORLEANS: WAGNER 

MARINE SALES AND SERVICE CO., 231 N. CARROLLTON AVE. © CANADIAN FACTORY: 
619 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 





25 TO 500 HORSEPOWER 





The Sea-Chief ‘'8"'—100 h.p. straight eight is 
a remarkable value—provides a pow 
silent y emeny ares with or without 
Upton Reverse and Reduction Gear for run- 
abouts, work and utility boats, and cruisers. 





Sea-Mate ‘6’ is available in a 115 ae 
medium duty motor for cruisers, work 

and auxiliaries. The Sea-Mate Cepecial’™ 
delivers a full 155 h.p. 





Sea-Wolf valve-in-head 225 h.p. ‘6"* is the 
ideal express cruiser -commuter and high 
speed runabout engine. 








GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
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> One of Gil Dunham’s rugged, handsome 
Stout Fella Class that won so much admiration 
from the Showgoing spar-gazers, was ordered 
by an indulgent parent for his spoiled son, 
who was apparently in every respect wun en- 
fant en bétant, as the French say. . . . This 
cherub was in a position to watch construc- 
tion on the job and he harassed the yard 
workmen no end....One day he ap- 
proached the long-suffering foreman, holding 
a rowlock which he presented for his inspec- 
Goh. i 

“This here’s a oarlock, isn’t it, Butch?” 

The foreman wearily allowed that it was. 





“Well,’’ continued the brat, an ugly gleam 
in his jaundiced eye, ‘‘I’d like for you to put 
about three of ’em on each side of the cockpit 
and fit ’em with the right-sized oars — see? 
Then I’ll invite some of my friends aboard to 
row — and I'll sit aft with a whip. . . .” 


Plucky little devil, I’ll say. . . . 


> Conscientious objectors to military serv- 
ice are going to be put into seven civilian 
labor camps, I understand. But what about 
those who conscientiously object specifically 
to naval service? I think they should be put 
aboard unarmed ships and made to do some 
non-naval work of “national importance” — 
like learning to be good yachtsmen. . . 


> Did you happen to see the following ad in 
this magazine last month? 
YOUNG MAN 
yearning for sailboat 
unable to finance initial cost. Seeking in- 
dulgence of .wealthy philanthropist — Ad- 
dress Box — 


Well, this “small but remarkable ad” 
caught a veteran yachtsman’s attention, any- 
way, and he’s asked what we’d charge to 
insert this: 

ELDERLY MAN 
yearning for generous and assured life income 
to enable him to devote the remainder of his 
life to sailing 
but unable to finance the same 
seeks indulgence of wealthy philanthropist — 
Address Box SOS... 

“ After all,’”’ he concludes, “why should the 
idea of getting something for nothing be con- 
fined to the younger generation? . . . Times 
have changed since I was a boy.” . . . 

And boys have changed .. . 


> Hank Meneely confides the hope that dur- 
ing the recent bombardment of Genoa “they 
spared the jib factory.” .. . 





> Indignantly Cap’n Bill McCoy (the 
McCoy) from his base in Palm Beach in- 
quires, with reference to YAcHTING’s show 
boat number page of photos of the training 
ship Danmark, ‘‘What do you mean — you 
gentlemen rope-haulers— the Danmark is 
not being ‘box hauled’—her yards are 
braced ‘sharp abox’ while she breaks around 
the corner of the pier. . . . 

“There’s lots more to box hauling than 
that — and there are many American men 
that can right now tack, wear, box haul, club 
haul and splice the main brace neater than 
any furriner. ... 

“Wait until I get my school ship — a neat 
little bark. ... I'll make square rigged 
sailors out of our Yankee lads in ninety 
days. ...” 

And, I dare say, keel-haul a few of ’em in 
the process, eh, Skipper? . . . My, my, but 
you sound tough! And omniscient... . 


> Theodore McAllister, poet laureate of 
Waupun, Wis., contributes the following. . . 


PARKING PROBLEM 


When Noah sailed the ocean blue, 
He had his troubles, same as you; 

For forty days he drove the ark 
Before he found a place to park. 


> Siegfried Hannah calls my attention to a 
paragraph from a story that appeared in the 
New York Journal American and here it 
en 
“Abandoning the orthodox method of 
fighting a fire from the leeward side, the fire- 
men braved flying embers and battled the 
blaze from the windward side, checking the 
advance of the flames while standing in the 
path of the fire. . . .” 


> Ralph Ingersoll reveals that he hired 
Ernest Hemingway as a PM correspondent 
while fishing in the latter’s boat on the Gulf 
Stream. ... He caught a big fish — and 
PM specializes in fish stories, if you ask 
me. . 


And Ralph must have confused a life on 
the ocean wave, a home on the rolling deep with 
a wallow in the Gulf Stream. ... 


> YacuTine’s editors have been slightly 
harassed of late by frenetic inquiries from 
quiz-and-cross-word followers of the New 
York Journal American whenever those fea- 
tutes take a nautical turn. . . . Somebody 
the other day wanted to know what a junk 
might be in six letters. . . . Surprised on the 
telephone by such a question even a YAcuT- 
ING editor may be conceivably nonplussed. 
. . « (Lcould only think of Sampan, frankly). 
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> Bob Haynie, who can almost out-shout 
“Noisy”? Raymond on occasion, was telling 
me of the yachting group that steadfastly 
gets together every day in old Chicago to talk 
boats, gathering at a table in the grill room at 
Marshall Field’s mammoth emporium... . 
This nautical luncheon club, says Bob, is 
almost consolation enough for having to live 
so far away from salt water, which grows 
barnacles on your keel and gets almost as 
rough as fresh water when roused. .. . 


> Describing herself as a sailor’s wife and 
lamenting the life of such, when, during the 
winter, the house becomes a sail loft, storage 
space for gear of all kinds, Mrs. Evelyn Rein- 
holtzen turns to verse to express her feelings 
and I quote a quatrain from her opus... . 


The kids relinquished their basement room 

In favor of sails and a broken boom. 

When the cellar floods I won’t have to bail 
out, 

T’ll hoist the main and proceed to sail out. 


> Grounding of the Manhattan so close in to 
the Florida beach on a clear night somehow 
isn’t satisfactorily explained by her skipper’s 
offhand comment: “It was just one of those 
things. . . .” 

It was a break for Palm Beach, though, for 
the passengers were bound for pleasure 
haunts in rival California, and when they 
landed from the stranded United States 
Liner the wily Floridians saw to it that their 
unexpected guests — most of them, at least 
— became so enchanted with the artifices of 
the Everglad environment that they were 
ready to tell the Californians to go squeeze a 
lemon and ,we-know-tt-rains-a-lot-there, now, 


anyway. ... 


Which makes me wonder if old Bert His- 
cock, who was exec. aboard SC 129 in the 
Adriatic in the last war, is still fishguiding 
from West Palm Beach... . 


> The Navy is getting so many new ships 
that they’re running out of names for them. 
. . . Cruisers, formerly named for cities, are 
now being called after islands and territories. 

. Some day we may have a Bermuda and 
a Jamaica, I suggest... . And wouldn’t 
Wallawalla be an elegant name for a cork- 
screwing destroyer? . . . But names such as 
the British apply to their naval vessels — 
Warspite, Furious, Temeraire and the like, 
suggesting the might and destructive force of 
the battle craft are far more appropriate. 
. . . Maybe if we manage to prolong the war 
we'll be able to think up some mean names 
like those for our navy, too. . . . Butit takes 


an imagination that is preoccupied with the 
business of fighting. . . . 


TELLTALE 
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THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


WE KNEW, LONG AGO, that the 1941 Bottling of Four Roses would 
be a whiskey of extraordinary excellence. 


We knew— because of the great care with which we distilled 
the special whiskies for today’s Four Roses, 5 years ago and 
longer. We knew—because of the way we aged and mellowed 
them ...the added knowledge and skill with which we slowly 
brought them to maturity. 


But no one—not even we ourselves—could have foreseen 
the present magnificence of these Four Roses whiskies. Of all 





the fine whiskies we’ve made or known—in our 76 years’ ex- 
perience—none ever had such marked qualities of greatness. 


So, no matter when you last tasted Four Roses, a new and 
thrilling experience awaits you in the 1941 Bottling. A new 
experience because there’s never been a whiskey like it. A 
thrilling experience because never before have you tasted such 
rounded perfection, such soft and glorious flavor. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville 
¢> Baltimore. 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 
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SUMMER DAYS IN MAINE WATERS 


The harbor of Port Clyde, just inside the mouth of the St. George River 


From a painting by James Verrier 
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The British steamer “‘Tressilian’’ signals: ““Do you want to abandon ship?” in answer to 
**Ahto’s” message as she lay on X Reef: “‘We are aground and require assistance” 


X REEF MARKS. THE. POF 


JOHN GRANT LYMAN 


T WAS on my watch that it happened. And after- 
ward, in that night so suddenly black, when 
King, the English mate, reminded me 
grimly that I was damned lucky to have 
awakened the Skipper in time to take full 
command — and responsibility — before the 
ship struck the reef and disaster, he was but echoing a re- 
flection for which in my own mind I had already thanked 
God. For we came close to tragedy, were nineteen nerve- 
racking hours on the verge of it and even King’s usually 
urbane placidity was ruffled; you see, he had not yet been 
through Dunkerque. 

It was August 4th, 1939, before war had swept away our 
serenity and scattered over the world the members of our 
crew, and we of Ahto were a happy ship’s company of ama- 
teur seafarers questing only for adventure. At the time, we 
were 276 days out of New York, bound leisurely westward 
around the world on a deep water cruise in sail. On board 
there were eleven of us in all, of mixed origins and nation- 
ality: American, Canadian, English, Estonian, Australian 





and Tahitian, ranging in age from two to forty years. The 
Skipper’s baby son Teddy was the youngest of the group, 
which included four women; three girls had been signed on at 
Sydney, largely with a view to their giving aid and compan- 
ionship to the Skipper’s wife in her care of baby Teddy. 

Our crew was congenial and our captain and ship were of 
the finest. Owner and master was 28-year-old Ahto Walter, 
a name known and respected by American yachtsmen. Re- 
nowned in sailing circles for his small boat crossings of the 
Atlantic, Walter has been learning the lessons of the sea 
ever since, at the age of thirteen, he first shipped aboard an 
Estonian square-rigger, the old Tourmalind. Born in Estonia 
to a family of seafarers and bred there by the Baltic, in the 
capital city and chief seaport of Tallinn, Walter shares richly 
in the Viking heritage of courage, hardihood and resource- 
fulness. 

And his ship is of equally sturdy character, else Ahio 
would not now be reaching in the Trades of the Caribbean 
but would instead mark with her bones the lonely oblivion 
of a South Seas coral reef. Named for the god of the sea, 
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the counterpart of King Neptune in the Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy, Ahio has as her prime virtues strength and seaworthi- 
ness. Built in Estonia in 1933, she was originally planned as 
a carrier in the Baltic lumber trade and is of commensurately 
solid construction. The frames are of natural crook oak 
nearly a foot square, while the outside planking is Baltic pine 
three inches in thickness. Both masts are husky sticks of 
Oregon pine, the ship being rigged as a ketch. With a dis- 
placement of 70 tons, the hull has a graceful sheer. The over 
all length is 70 feet, with a beam of 18 feet and a greatest 
draft of 8 feet. A 95 hp. Buda Diesel is installed. 

Ahto is not a fast sailer; she makes up to ten knots while 
running before the wind but her blunt bows make for slow 
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going to windward. But what she lacks in speed she more 
than makes up for in staunchness — to which quality X 
Reef gave eloquent testimony. 


ee ee 


We were skirting the edge of the Great Barrier Reef at 
the time, coasting along between the rock-strewn Coral Sea 
and the Queensland shore of the Australian mainland, bound 
for Thursday Island and nearly there after having success- 
fully traversed more than a thousand miles coastwise from 
Sydney, by way of the Inner Route. During the early morn- 
ing hours of that most eventful day of our voyage of cireum- 

navigation, August 4th, I chanced to have 
what was fated to be the crucial watch. 

My two watchmates and I came on deck 
at midnight for the regular four-hour spell 
of duty comprising the ‘graveyard 
watch.”’ Cairncross Islet Light lay three 
miles astern after our having left it close 
to starboard a short time before when the 
patent log registered 45. At midnight, the 
log read 48. With Cairncross Islet as a 
point of departure, the Skipper laid a 
course of NW by N magnetic that would 
take us between the coral patches off Turtle 
Head Island and the jagged coral plains of 

* X and Z Reefs to Albany Rock Light by 
the recommended course as given on our 
navigational chart. 

Taking the first trick at the wheel for 
our watch, I had Cairncross Islet dead 
astern. Before turning in for a short sleep, 
the Skipper told me to watch to starboard 
for X Reef when the log registered 63 and 
to awaken him when it read 65. The reef 
should then be abeam to starboard and 
distant about one nautical mile. 

According to our chart, no light would 
be seen between Cairncross Islet and Al- 
bany Rock. A square black beacon would 
mark the northwest end of X Reef, an- 
other square black beacon with a white 
topmark would be visible on the west side 

































See Chart NW? 2919 
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of Z Reef, while there would be no mark of 
any kind on ¥ Reef, to the east. 
Although the light on Albany Rock, 
flashing white every five seconds, is visible 
for only 15 miles, by two o’clock I had 
sighted a light on the starboard bow, 
flashing a white group of four every ten 
seconds, while Albany Rock Light was 
R still twenty miles away by dead reckoning. 
The group flashing light, now clearly visi- 
ble. two points on our starboard bow, ap- 
peared to mark the position of X Reef 
which, by our course, had a bearing and 
distance indicated by the light’s apparent 
position. Yet our chart showed X Reef to 
be marked only by a beacon, while no- 
where in this region did it show a light 
flashing a group of four. In vain I scrutinized 


A portion of the chart showing the northeastern 
coast of Australia inside of the Barrier Reef. ‘‘Ahto”’ 
followed the broken line showing the recommended 
7” arta course until the uncharted light on the outer side of 

Y Reef was sighted on the starboard bow 
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The author peers anxiously overside as breaking 
seas sweep in astern and the ship pounds against 
jagged coral heads under her. The crew won- 
dered how long even her stout hull could stand 
such abuse without breaking up. Right, ‘‘Ahto”’ 
running before it on a happier day, with spin- 
naker set and headsails stowed. She is 70’ over 
all, 18’ beam and 8’ draft. Built in Estonia in 
1933, she has had a Buda Diesel engine of 
95 horse power installed as an auxiliary 





To help keep the ship upright, male members of the crew sat on the end of the 
main boom, guyed out to starboard, where the girls served them their breakfast 








When “‘Ahto” was hauled out 
in Java, the end of the keel was 


found to be badly shredded 
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our chart for such a light and was finally forced to the con- 
clusion that, whatever the light might be, our chart did not 
indicate its position or even its existence. 

And yet, determined to have the latest and most precise 
information available for the navigation of the Inner Route 
from Brisbane to the Torres Straits, the Skipper had bought 
this and related charts at Brisbane less than one month be- 
fore, just prior to setting out on this stage of the voyage. 
And, while over 90 per cent of the approximately 700 other 
navigational charts on board Ahto were of American issue, 
the Skipper felt particular confidence in the accuracy and 
comprehénsiveness of these British charts which he had just 
purchased. This was not only because they cover a most im- 
portant navigational route that lies entirely within British 
territory but also because they comprise the underlying 
surveys on which all other charts of the area are based, in- 
cluding those issued by the United States. Finally, the firm 
in Brisbane, which sold these charts to Walter, assured the 
absolute accuracy of the charts, attaching to every chart 
sold a printed slip with the following words: 

‘‘ Admiralty Charts, as sold by us, are the latest issued and 
we regularly receive advice from the Admiralty’s Publishers 
of minor alterations regarding buoys, lighthouses, shoals, 
etc. 

‘Purchasers of Charts are notified at time of purchasing 
of these alterations or additions. 

“In order to further safeguard and assist Mariners, we 
have made arrangements with the Commonwealth Naviga- 
tion and Lighthouse Service, of Adelaide Street, Brisbane, 
who have agreed to examine the Charts free of charge, and 
bring them up to date if necessary.” 

We learned later — too late — that the chart sold the 
Skipper was not the latest then issued nor had it even been 
corrected to date, in accordance with the seller’s assurances. 
An Estonian consular agent bought the same chart from the 
same firm after we had gone on the reef and all pertinent 
changes were clearly marked thereon: the recommended 
route and fairway track had been changed by the Admiralty 
to the east of X, Y, and Z Reefs; a new light had been erected 
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on Y Reef; and even the names of these reefs had been 
changed — all this prior to the time when we sailed from 
Brisbane. 

But all this was unknown to us aboard Aho. Still holding 
the same course, I became apprehensive upon seeing the 
unknown light increase its bearing to starboard as we made 
our way ahead, under mainsail alone, at approximately five 
knots. Realizing that, if this were a new light that had re- 
placed the charted beacons on the western edges of either X 
or Z Reefs, and if we were to leave it so far to starboard, we 
would be west of the reeommended channel and dangerously 
close to the reefs off Turtle Head Island and the mainland, I 
awakened the Skipper and called the uncharted light to his 
attention. This was at 2:45 a.m., at which time the patent 
log read 62. The Skipper, after looking at the light himself 
and then searching fruitlessly for any identification or men- 
tion of it on charts, in sailing directions, and in light lists, 
and failing to find mention of the existence of any other aids 
to navigation on X, Y, Z or other dangers in the region, 
concluded that it must be a light that had recently replaced 
the beacon charted as being on the western edge of X Reef 
and that its only possible alternative position would be in 
place of a similar beacon on the western edge of Z Reef, 
farther to the north. In either case, as the western sides of 
both these reefs are steep-to and as the “‘course recom- 
mended” of the Inner Route passes between them and the 
reefs off the mainland, our course should keep well off the 
latter dangers and pass X and Z Reefs close to starboard. 
That the unknown light could be situated on Y Reef, east of 
Z Reef, did not seem possible as charts, light lists and pilot 
book showed no aid to navigation whatsoever on Y Reef, 
since it lies ‘‘ well out of the way of the fairway track”’ of the 
“course recommended” for the Inner Route. 

Believing that a combination of strong southeast wind, 
resultant current and the heavily rolling seas coming from 
ESE had carried us to port of our course so as to be in dan- 
gerous proximity to the extensive coral reefs off Turtle Head 
Island, the Skipper ordered a change of course to NNW14W 
magnetic to leave X and Z Reefs to starboard. A buttressing 
argument for this interpre- 
tation, besides the possi- 
bility of bad steering in the 
heavy following sea, was 
the sailing directions’ state- 
ment that: ‘‘ Northward of 
Cairncross Islet the north- 
erly (flood tidal) current 
sets somewhat toward the 
land.”’ I myself did not 
think this the case, having - 
previously taken bearings 
on Cairncross Islet Light 
and found that, until the 
light disappeared below the 
horizon astern about 2:00 
a.m., our course steered 
had coincided with our 
course made good. This was 
later proved, for our posi- 
tion on the southwestern 
tip, of X Reef, as revealed 
(Continued on page 87) 


Getting the dinghy away with the 
women and the baby who were 
transferred to the ‘“Tressilian.” 
Ahto Walter is holding the gun- 
wale forward on the port side 
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“Kathleen Burton,” at Nassau, and, ‘left, “‘Icaros,” at Miami, where she arrived from Athens 


SAFE—IN AMERICAN WATERS 


HEN war-clouds blackened the horizon and the sight 

of uniformed soldiers marred the gay atmosphere of 
Cannes and the Riviera, it was time for yachtsmen to ask: 
“Where next?”’ A number of American yachts were lying in 
European ports when war broke out. Some of them stayed; 
others made sail and headed for home. 

One of the first to arrive in American waters was the 
lovely Charmian, owned by William Burton, of Cannes, 
France. Picking up a crew of various nationalities, Mr. 
Burton sent his yacht across the Atlantic. She arrived in the 
West Indies and proceeded to Cuba, where her owner met 
the ship and brought her home. 

Another European yacht now based in Western Atlantic 
waters is Axel Wenner-Gren’s Southern Cross. Her voyage 
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“Marie,” ex-“Noroit,” and, left, ‘“Charmian” 


was interrupted by one of the war’s great 
disasters, the sinking of the Athenia, and 
her crew rescued some of the survivors. 

Sir Hildebrand Harmsworth’s Nor-: 
wegian-built yacht Kathleen Burton was 
safely out of war’s dangers in good time. 
She was shipped to Nassau in 1939. 

Now the company of yachting refugees 
has been joined by Henry Clarke’s 97-foot 
ketch, Marie (ex-Noroit), which recently 
made a thrilling trip from the war zone in 
England, arriving safely after a passage of 
60 days, her crew three days out of food. 

Next to arrive was the 87-foot schooner 
Icaros, which had the excitement of pass- 
ing a submarine on the way. She made the 
voyage all the way from Athens without 
accident and found a berth in Miami. 
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Skyview by H. H. Harris, Pres. General Alloys Co., Boston 


Detroit provides a sheltered course for the racers and a vantage ground for countless spectators 


THE GOLD-CUP GOES TO DETROIT 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


O my way of thinking, the two most. sporting 
gestures during National Motor Boat Show 
week in New York were made by the Cruis- 
ing Club of America and by Horace E. 
Dodge. The award, by the former, of its 
annual Blue Water Medal for the year’s 

most important contribution to the sport of yachting to the 
British motor boat men who played such a bold and vital 
role in evacuating the British Army from Dunkirk, was a 
fine action indeed. In one move, it emphasized the growing 
recognition of the importance of motorized craft in modern 
warfare and commemorated those stalwart British yachts- 
men who so courageously performed an outstanding service 
to their country. 

The announcement by Horace Dodge that he would 
finance the 1941 Gold Cup race if it could be held in Detroit, 


on any course selected by the Detroit Gold Cup Committee 
and if the personnel and equipment of the Detroit Yacht Club 
could be employed in operating the event, came at an unusu- 
ally fortunate moment. Through thesurprise victory of Sidney 
Allen in Hotsy-Totsy at Northport last fall, the Montauk 
Yacht Club was logically the host in the 1941 contest. But 
the financial considerations involved in staging the event, 
under war or near-war conditions, caused the Montauk 
committee to bow itself out of the picture and toss the race 
back into the lap of the American Power Boat Association. 
Red Bank made a feeble pass at it but, with its own Sweep- 
stakes Regatta already the largest in the country and with 
the belief of the Gold Cup solons that their 36-year-old off- 
spring should not become a minor event on another program, 
the suggestion of the Jersey organization died a-borning. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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THE END OF A BOOTLEGGER 


By 


VINCENT GILPIN 





HIS yarn concerns one of the most pictur- 
esque phases of bootlegging — the actual 
smuggling of liquor into the country — and 
the natural difficulty of getting such first- 
hand narratives makes it valuable as a bit 
a =——" of light on the prohibition epoch. 

The vessel in the case was Kona, a shoal draft, ketch- 
rigged sailing yacht with gasoline auxiliary, built in 1909 for 
F. G. Griswold of New York. Mr. Griswold was a well- 
known sportsman, a friend of Pierre Lorillard and his circle, 
a great horseman and yachtsman, devoted to sea fishing, es- 
pecially for tarpon. There is excellent tarpon fishing on the 
south coast of Cuba, where most of the inlets are shallow and 
the usual seagoing yacht of deep draft inconvenient, so he 
went to R. M. Munroe, a leading designer of able center- 
board craft, for a boat in which he could cruise to Nova 
Scotia in summer and to Cuba in winter. Kona was the re- 
sult. She was one of the “Presto boats”’ originated by Com- 
modore Munroe, essentially round-bilged sharpies; 72 feet 
long, with beam of 17 feet, she drew 4 feet. 

There has been much argument over the virtues of shoal 
draft at sea and it is said that Griswold’s skipper, Dahlberg, 
an old blue water sailor who had never been in a centerboard 
boat, almost refused to take charge of her. But, after a few 
voyages, he became a confirmed and enthusiastic advocate 
of her and her type for any and all conditions — a judgment 
amply confirmed by her history, for Dahlberg sailed her 
40,000 miles for Mr. Griswold. This is the story of her end. 


Looking out to sea through the entrance to Nassau Harbor. At the right is the tip of Hog 
Island, with Nassau Light on it, and the channel buoys may be seen in the middle of the picture 


At the opening of the first world war, she was laid up and 
was finally sold to a firm in Savannah for the ostensible pur- 
pose of charter to yachtsmen. Their chief business, however, 
was rum-running, and Kona was of convenient size for the 
work. Her shoal draft enabled her to cross the Bahama 
Banks, take shelter in their many small and shallow harbors 
and to use the smaller and less frequented inlets on our At- 
lantic Coast; her strength and ability at sea had been amply 
demonstrated. 

So Kona became one of that furtive fleet in which secrecy 
was the price of life, whose history is a blank, whose numbers 
are unknown, whose fate is not on record save as one of them 
might fall into the hands of the law. They loved the dark and 
times of storm and stress were chosen for their voyages, since 
these offered the best chance for slipping unnoticed into 
some obscure inlet. Such a vessel as Kona, under sail, could 
live and carry a good freight in weather conditions quite 
impossible for the Coast Guard chasers, in which both 
strength and safety were of necessity somewhat sacrificed 
for speed. 

She made many voyages between the Bahamas and St. 
Catherine’s Sound, where two rivers, the Medway and the 
Newport, offered plenty of discreet places for unloading, 
fairly near Savannah; between them lies Liberty County, 
Georgia, and perhaps its name was considered auspicious. 
But, at last, after a terrific gale which made the heaviest 
surf ever seen (November 2nd, 1921) the Coast Guard dis- 
covered bits of wreckage at the St. John’s River entrance 
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which were identified as the sole remains of Kona. With the 
fragments were many cases of whiskey, sufficient evidence 
of her errand. Her crew was nowhere to be found and it was 
assumed that they had drowned. 

That, it seemed, was all that ever would be known of the 
good old boat. Mr. Griswold had published a book on his 
experiences in her — one of a series on his many outdoor 
interests — and now added a footnote regretfully recording 
her disreputable end. But a chain of circumstances was to 
open a rift in the cloud of oblivion that blotted Kona out and 
reveal to one interested person a vivid picture of her end. 
The following letter explains itself. 


Portland, May 25, 1922 
My dear Frank: 


Last winter, as you know, we went to Nassau. J. Smith 
met us and we put a native boat in commission and cruised 
a month in her, mostly in the waters of Andros. 

I made. inquiries about Kona. as soon as I arrived and 
found a'rich sportsman and wholesale liquor dealer who knew 
her well, but they were all close mouthed about her end — 
if, indeed, they knew the details. A few days later we were 
hunting up a native pilot and interviewed a man called 
“Te’’; he had a cough and J. was afraid he might have T.B. 
I said to him: “You don’t seem very strong,” and he said 
“T’ll be all right soon — I was shipwrecked last November 
and I’ve been sick.”’ I said: ‘‘ Were you one of the crew of the 
Kona?” and he said “ Yes.”’ So we engaged him and he turned 
out rather better than the average pilot. Well, the story came 
out after we got to sea; he spun the yarn for me three times 
and it always checked up. The last day before the cruise 
ended, I went over it again with him, telling him I wanted 
to put it down for the man who built and sailed the Kona 
40,000 miles. Well, here it goes, to close your log. 


October 29, 1921 (Saturday). At Stirrup Cay. Ship’s com- 
pany included the captain (a white man from Florida who 
had been for some time employed by a firm in Savannah 
-as master of one or another of their rum vessels; he had 
been skipper of Kona since they put her into the business — 
at first, they used her as a yacht and let her on charter); 
mate, colored, afterward drowned; engineer, white; Te; 
another seaman, and the cook, afterward drowned. Finished 
loading 1150 cases of liquor sent down from Nassau about 
8:30 p.m. All day the glass had been jumping and dropping 
a tenth —one of the most definite signs of a hurricane. 
Set in to rain about 7:30 p.m. Got under way before 9:00, 
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bound for Savannah, course NW}4W for Eight Mile Rock, 
Grand Bahama. Came up on the Rock between midnight 
and 1:00 a.m. and anchored off Rody Rocks on account of 
rain and threatening weather; lay there till morning. 

October 30th. Got under way about 7:00 a.m. and laid a 
course to Sandy Cay, on north shore of Grand Bahama. Got 
there about 9:00 a.m. and anchored again. Weather con- 
ditions pointed to a hurricane, but one that was slow in 
gathering. About 1:00 p.m., the captain decided to chance 
it, saying: ‘‘ Let’s make hay while the sun shines,”’ which Te 
thought was a poor joke. The skipper added: “‘The Ameri- 
can people need that booze.” Got under way with all sail 
and motor, laying course NNW for St. Catherine’s. The 
weather was a succession of squalls from the eastward and 
ENE. During the afternoon, the weather made up so bad 
that they put back and ran under Settlement Point at the 
west end of Grand Bahama. Anchored at 6:00 p.m. and lay 
there all night. 

October 31st. Got under way about 6:00 a.m. and laid 
course NNW for St. Catherine’s and American coast. Sailed 
all day, with weather growing steadily heavier, and kept on 
all night with things very bad. 

November 1st (Tuesday). This morning the captain made 
out by dead reckoning that he had gone 265 miles of the 366 
from St. Catherine’s to Memory Rock. Wind increasing in 
violence and sea rising. About 11:00 a.m., with the skipper 
at the wheel, a sea struck Kona under the quarter; he swung 
his wheel over to pay her off before the sea and gave her too 
much, so that she ran off before the wind and jibed the main- 
sail, parting the peak halliards. The peak dropped and, owing 
to the lack of ratlines, no one could go aloft to reeve new 
ones. Te and the mate climbed the hoops and rode the sail 
down to the deck. The sail was stowed and they went on, 
under forestaysail and mizzen. Up to this time, Kona had 
been carrying her full mainsail, and the captain had refused 
to reef, although urged to do so by the crew. The ship, with 
her cargo, was very stiff and carried her sail well. 

Just before nightfall, the ship was still holding her course, 
and the skipper asked Te what he thought of the weather. 
Te said he thought the heaviest part of the hurricane would 
catch them about 11:00 p.m., and advised the skipper to run 
off and try for Rumsey or Fernandina; he decided, however, 
to hold on. About 8:00 p.m., the mizzen was taken in and the 
ship put before the wind under the forestaysail, on a course 
NW by W. About 8:30 p.m., the boats were swept away 
from their davits; they had been swung in and lashed to the 
trunk with canvas bands. Toward 9:00 p.m., the crew jetti- 
soned 300 cases stowed near the engine 
room. The ship, lightened by the stern, 
made better weather. Toward 11:20 p.m., 
the skipper ordered the forestaysail jibed, 
of which only a small patch was. set. Te 
crawled forward over the deckhouse and 
cut his legs and stomach on the glass of 
some broken demijohns that had been 
lashed on the forward deck. At 11:30, Te 
picked up a light under the lee bow. He 
tells the story as follows: 


“Old Te, what light you t’ink dot is?” 
asked the captain. I said: ‘‘ Dot’s St. John’s 
bar light, Jacksonville.”” Captain said no 

(Continued on page 86) 


“Kona” was built in Baltimore in 1909 and cruised 

from Nova Scotia to Cuba. She once ran from Miami 

to New York, 1063 nautical miles, in 7 days 18 hours, 
an average speed of 5.72 knots 
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For carefree operation of a motor boat, the power plant must be maintained in first class condition 


TROUBLE SHOOTING ON MARINE ENGINES 


CONRAD MILLER 


N shooting engine trouble or tracing the cause of 
poor motor performance, the greatest care 
should be taken to assure that no factor is 
overlooked. A strict method must be used 
and only one thing done at a time. If a number 
of adjustments are made at the same time, 
one difficulty may be corrected when the engine finally does 
run but another may have developed, due to maladjustment. 
The best rule to follow is: Do one thing at a time and do it as 
best you know how. Trouble shooting is the art of finding 
the cause of engine trouble and requires the ability to make 
at least temporary repairs or adjustments. 

In the following, consideration is given the common engine 
troubles, how to hunt for them, and the suggested cure. 





Engine Refuses to Start 


Starter Will Not Revolve 

This indicates either that the starter is not getting current 
or that the starter motor is defective. First, check the battery 
for charge. If the battery is charged, carefully check the cable 


connections at the binding posts and trace the cables to see 
that they are not acid eaten or broken. Instead of just looking 
at the binding post connections, break them, clean the con- 
tacts and replace the clamps. If the starter is still not getting 
current, check the starter switch. If it is of the common foot 
type, ‘‘short”’ it with a heavy strip of metal such as a knife 
blade or screw driver. To do this, just press the metal on 
both of the heavy copper cable binding posts back of the 
switch. If doing this causes the starter to revolve, it indicates 
a defective switch. If the starter is equipped with a starting 
relay, the same test may be made, ‘‘shorting”’ the two heavy 
cable binding posts. If the starter will not turn when test 
(lighting a heavy lamp bulb of correct voltage) shows that 
it is receiving current and the cables are in good condition 
to carry the heavy load, it should be removed from the en- 
gine and inspected for a gear jam or wiring burn-out. If, 
when the starter is removed, current will not make it spin, 
it is probably electrically defective. If it does turn, this indi- 
cates that it probably was jammed at the starter gear; it 
should be replaced and tried again. If a starter insists upon 
jamming, inspect the gears for bad wearing or chipping. If 
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the gears are in reasonable shape, install a new Bendix 
spring. A weak spring promotes jamming and so does a rusted 
threaded shaft. Clean the shaft but do not oil it; oiling, 
too, promotes slow engagement and jamming. As a final 
measure before the starter is tried again, crank the engine by 
hand to assure that it is ‘‘free’’; a starter cannot crank a 
“‘frozen’’ engine. 


Starter Revolves but Engine Does Not 


This condition is caused by one of two things: Either the 
motor is not receiving enough current to make it engage its 
gears with the flywheel or else the Bendix drive is broken. 

A thin, acid-eaten cable; a weak battery; excessively long 
cables or a dead cell in the battery will cause this trouble. 
Check these things. A weak current to the starter will cause 
it to revolve with a hum but will not accelerate it fast enough 
to cause it to engage its small gear with the flywheel ring 
gear. 

If the starter is receiving a powerful current, then the 
Bendix drive is probably to blame. Remove the starter and 
inspect for a broken spring or a rusted or greasy spiral shaft. 
Correction of any troubles found will restore performance. 
There is only one other possible cause of this trouble: a 
stripped gear on flywheel or starter. Look for both if the 
Bendix drive is intact. It is well to mention that the most 
common cause of this trouble is a broken drive spring. Never 
repair a spring; install a new one. 





Carbon in the cylinders may cause knocking. Clean ~ 

it out. A small engine will often be more accessible 

for extensive repairs or adjustments if it be removed 
from the boat and overhauled ashore 


Starter and Engine Revolve but 
Engine Will not Start 


This generally indicates one or both of two 
things: Either the spark is dead or too weak 
or else the fuel/air mixture is incorrect (this 
includes no gasoline and flooding). 

First, test for a dead spark by holding one 
of the spark plug high tension wires about 
14-inch from the cylinder head as the starter 
cranks the engine. Every second revolution, a 
spark should snap across the space; if it does 
not, check all the ignition wiring, both high 
and low tension. See that all connections are 
tight and clean. Check the low tension wire 
from battery to coil, from battery to distribu- 
tor and from distributor to coil. Test for spark 
again. If none, inspect and clean the breaker 
points in the distributor; crank the engine and 
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see that they open as the cam passes. Close them and then 
open and close them by finger pressure. As this is done, a spark 
should jump from the main high tension wire to the engine 
block or head when the bare wire end is held 14- to 4%-inch 
away. If no spark is forthcoming and all connections and 
wires are 0.k., switch is on, battery is charged, points are 
cleaned and breaking cleanly, then install a new condenser. 
If this does not produce spark, a new coil must be installed. 

If the first test showed spark at the plugs, they may be 
dirty. Remove them, clean and set gaps and replace. If cor- 
rect gap is unknown, set them at .025-inch. 

If spark is dead or weak, the whole system may be wet. 
Is there water inside the distributor? If all wires, plugs, coils, 
distributor and other parts are wet, dry them off with a rag 
dampened in naphtha or alcohol and then a dry rag. Let 
them air out. 

If ignition is o.k., the trouble is probably in the induction 
system or carburetor. Is it receiving gasoline? Check to make 
sure. If the carburetor is downdraft and equipped with an 
accelerating pump, look down the intake, open the choke, 
then move the throttle to the open position from the fully 
closed one. As it is opened, a small jet of gasoline should 
squirt down the barrel, indicating that the float bowl is 
supplied with fuel. 

If there is doubt as to the supply of gasoline at the car- 
buretor, the line should be disconnected at the float bowl 
and the flow ascertained. If the carburetor is receiving no 
fuel, the line between the fuel pump and carburetor must 
be blown through; if it is clear, the pump should be checked 
for dirt, stuck valves or other malfunctioning. If the pump 
is o.k., the feed line is to be blown out so that the flow is free 
all the way through. Constant clogging of the fuel lines calls 
for draining the tanks from the bottom and flushing them 
out. It also calls for the installation of a large marine fuel 
dirt trap and strainer which, incidentally, catches water and 
should be drained and cleaned often. 

If water in the carburetor is suspected, the float bowl 
should be drained and refilled with gasoline and the engine 
then cranked. 

If the carburetor was found dry and the fuel system opened 
up again, starting is made quicker by pouring a tablespoon 
of gasoline down the intake of the carburetor if it is of the 
downdraft type. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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“JUDGMENT. 


There’s More to Successful Navigation 
g 


Than Taking and Working Sights 


By 


JOHN T. ROWLAND 


HILE conducting a navigation course during the 
W eight. months, I have frequently been im- 

pressed by the fact that the most valuable instruc- 
tion had to do with factors not found in any text. These are 
part and parcel of that large topic known as judgment, which 
is the art, as opposed to the science, of navigation. 

Anybody with reasonable intelligence and a high school 
education can learn to perform the various mathematical 
operations which the science demands but, to combine these 
operations in the practice of the art, sometimes calls for a 
rare use of discernment and ingenuity. This is particularly 
true, of course, in the navigation of small sailing vessels, 
where methods of precision are impossible and no item of 
data is ever above suspicion. The big ship navigator, who 
works under observatory conditions, can have little idea of 
the artistry required of the skippers of small craft, whose 
D.R. is at best a shrewd guess and who must take their sights 
from a plunging, spray-swept deck. Since no calculation can 
be more accurate than the data on which it is based, mere 
mathematical accuracy, however meticulous, is of little use 
by itself; means must be found to make errors betray them- 
selves and stand disclosed like the criminals they are. The 
most dangerous navigator of a small vessel is the one who is 
sure of himself because he can find no error in his work. 

This business of finding hidden error calls for the mental 
attitude of the detective. One must be constantly suspicious, 
alert for evidence which may tend to deny or confirm one’s 
findings. The simplest form such evidence can take is, of 
course, a landfall. But waiting for a landfall to corroborate a 
fix may be like waiting to see if you are alive in the morning 
to tell whether or not it was poison you drank the night 
before. 

There are many other ways of checking up — some ob- 
vious and others not quite so much so. It was said of a 74-gun 
ship of the line in the last century, that she returned to Eng- 
land and reported that the Island of Bermuda had disap- 
peared. The captain of that ship must have been a singularly 
unobservant man, else (if he was anywhere near the islands at 
all) he must surely have noticed the little puff ball clouds 
that hang in one spot despite the wind and are called by 
some the ‘‘ Mountains of Bermuda.” Particularly in a warm 
climate, the presence of immovable cloud masses will often 
betray the presence of land. This may be classed among the 
less obvious but, none the less, useful means for checking a 
position; it is a good example of the sort of lore that comes in 
handy when you need it. 

Most cruising men are familiar with the so-called ‘“‘run- 
ning fix’ in piloting, the method whereby a bearing on a 
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The navigator on the job, “bringing the sun down” 


known landmark (headland or light) is carried forward by an 
amount equal to the ship’s run and crossed with a subse- 
quent bearing on the same or another mark to establish a po- 
sition. What is, perhaps, not so obvious is that when you 
introduce a third line into the picture (whether it be a visual 
bearing, a radio bearing or a line of soundings), the error, if 
any, will pop out; if your position is correct, the three lines 
will intersect at the same point and not otherwise. If they do 
not intersect in a point, their intersections will form a tri- 
angle and the size of this triangle will indicate the degree of 
probable error. Here, then, is a simple and almost infallible 
way of detecting an error. What applies to lines of bearing in 
piloting applies with equal force to lines of position in celes- 
tial navigation, since lines of position are in effect nothing 
but bearings on heavenly bodies. 

In making use of this sort of a check, it is a good plan to 
select for the third element something which is positive and 
not subject to instrumental error. In piloting, a single sound- 
ing, taken at the time of the second bearing, will often suffice, 
particularly where the gradients are fairly regular and cross 
the bearing at something approaching a right angle. In 
celestial work, the line which most yachtsmen will find use- 
ful to check against is latitude, as derived from a meridian 
altitude of the sun, since this is the easiest sight to work and 
probably the one least subject to error. The point I am 
anxious to bring out is that, while most amateurs are 
familiar with the principle of crossing two loci to get a fix, 
there are all too few who realize the importance of using a 
third to determine whether or not the fix so obtained is correct. 

In coastwise voyaging, the importance of knowing one’s 
compass error is paramount. Without this, you are bound to 
go astray. Fortunately, it is one error that is easy to detect. 
Entering and leaving harbor and on inland waters such as 
Long Island Sound, one is constantly running known courses 
between buoys, so that it requires only a little attention to 
check the compass and determine any change in its devia- 
tion. At sea, this can be done quite easily by the use of the 
red Azimuth Tables (H.O. 71). This book gives the true 
bearing of the sun for each degree of latitude and every ten 
minutes of time while the sun is above the horizon through- 
out the year. 


























Mark R. Rascovich 
Reading the altitude after taking the sight 


The method is to select in advance a bearing correspond- 
ing to a given day and time in your latitude and at that time 
compare the sun’s bearing by compass with that given in the 
book. The difference between the two will be your compass 
error. A part of this will be variation, which is noted for your 
locality on the chart. When that has been deducted, the re- 
maining portion of the error will be the deviation of your 
compass on the course you are steering at that moment. This 
operation may, of course, be repeated for as many different 
headings as you see fit. The only thing at all difficult about 
using these tables is that the times are calculated for Local 
Apparent Time and in order to use them correctly you must 
know how to convert Civil Time into Local Apparent Time. 
This, however, is a simple matter which a little study of 
Time, in any standard textbook on navigation, will make 
clear. 

Perhaps the greatest source of puzzlement to the navi- 
gator in a small vessel, and the time when judgmeit is of the 
most importance, is when there is a real discrepancy between 
the D.R. position and that determined by observation. Of 
course, if one can feel reasonably certain of either, common- 
sense indicates that the other be thrown overboard; but, 
often, both positions are open to suspicion. Let us say that 
the weather has been stormy, with a lumpy sea on the quarter, 
and that you are quite uncertain of the course actually made 
good. Your D.R. is thus largely guesswork but the same con- 
ditions will have made it difficult to get good sights. Suppose 
that, after two days with no sights at all, you have succeeded 
in getting a morning shot of the sun in which you feel no 
great confidence and a meridian altitude that was not much 
better, and that the resultant noon fix puts you 20 miles 
from your noon D.R. position. What to do? 

With plenty of sea room, I should be tempted to do noth- 
ing at all and hope for better luck and clearing weather; if 
the proximity of land forced a decision (as it may often do), I 
should proceed as follows: 

First, I should recognize that the plotted course on my 
chart was significant only as indicating an aspiration. It was 
the track I should have liked to follow but the one thing I can 
be absolutely certain of is that I am somewhere else! Well, 
then, since error is inevitable, on which side of my course will 
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that error be most likely to lie? That is the first question and 
it concerns direction. The second question concerns distance: 
am I ahead or behind my logged or estimated run? The 
reason for the navigator’s setting himself these questions is 
to see whether or not the position by observation is in at least 
rough agreement with the error he may reasonably expect to 
find in his D.R. If it is, that will naturally strengthen his 
confidence in his sights, whereas, if it is contrary to any 
reasonable expectation, he must either find some other ex- 
planation, such as current, or else throw the sights out. An 
example may help make this line of reasoning more clear. 

Let us say that (in the case above cited) we have been on 
an E by S course with the wind at NW, blowing a strong 
breeze with intermittent squalls. Under such conditions, 
most sailing vessels have a tendency to ‘‘run to” even with 
the most careful steering; we would be justified in expecting 
to find our latitude somewhat higher than the D.R. posi- 
tion, at the end of two days. We might also expect that the 
vessel would have outrun her log. In other words, it should 
not surprise us if the fix by observation lay somewhat north 
and east from our D.R. position. 

Let us now assume that such is actually the case: our du- 
bious ‘‘fix’”’ bears NNE from the D.R. noon position. In 
itself, this would tend to confirm the observations but the 
amount of the discrepancy — 20 miles — does appear exces- 
sive. Let us break this down into its component parts and 
see if that will throw any light on the problem. 

Obviously, the greater part of the discrepancy is in Lati- 
tude — 18.5 miles — while there is a difference in Departure 
(which is here approximately equal to Distance) of only 7.7 
miles. This, likewise, is what we might expect but it is cer- 
tainly no compliment to our steering! The first thing the 
navigator will want to find out is just how much the vessel 
must have run-to to create such a divergence. Assuming that 
the distance run since the last fix is 180 miles, he discovers 
by inspection of the Traverse Tables that it would take a 
divergence of slightly more than half-a-point from the 
plotted course to produce this result. That seems too much 
to attribute to steering alone, while any other factor that he 
is aware of, such as leeway, would work the other way. He 
realizes, also, that the latitude element in his fix was derived 
from the meridian altitude sight and that he might easily 
have mistaken a distant wave top for the horizon, which 
would have had the effect of making his sextant angle too 
small and his latitude too great. All things considered, he 
comes to the conclusion that his observations have disclosed 
an error in D.R. which is actual in direction but excessive in 
degree. He therefore assumes a position which he considers 
to be within the limits of reasonable error and takes that as a 
new starting point for D.R. until opportunity for more de- 
pendable sights offers. This is what seamen call “judgment.” 

It is a curious thing that many amateurs will exercise ex- 
cellent judgment up to this point and then fall down lament- 
ably on the very next step. Having assumed a ‘‘most prob- 
able position,” they will proceed to treat it as though it were 
a fix. There is no great harm in this if there is plenty of sea 
room but it is quite otherwise if approaching land, particu- 
larly if there are unmarked dangers or the visibility is low. 
The difficulty here is actually a psychological one: the navi- 
gator has allowed himself to be lulled into a sense of security 
which is not justified by the facts. He needs still to be on the 
alert for dangers that might result from an error in his sup- 
posed position. One of the best techniques for doing this is 
the following: 

Plot the course from your ‘‘most probable position” to 
your objective. Then, on either side of this course, lay off a 
distance equal to what you consider the limits of possible 
error and, through the points so laid down, draw lines 

(Continued on page 76) 
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This modern motor cruiser is owned by T. C. Dye, of Miami 
Beach, Fla., and Dayton, Ohio. She is one of the new 32’ 
Elcoettes, of 10’ 1’ beam and 2’ 4” draft. She is driven at a 
25-mile pace by a pair of 6-cylinder Chrysler engines. 


At the left is seen the interior of the deckhouse and the engine 
space and, forward of the machinery, the hatch to the roomy 
compartment for storing luggage. Below is the galley, looking 
forward into the cabin and, at the bottom, “‘Escondite” and a 
sister boat at speed. Sweeping lines, reverse sheer, raking stern 
and tear drop ports give a modern appearance. 
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THE PLEASURES OF RACING 


Leading the fleet to the weather mark after a long, wet beat 


From an etching by Y. E. Soderberg 
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A thirsty crew’s an awful thing, God wot! 
The sots! 

Beer pots! 

The veriest curse 

To sober Cap; and yet the worse 
Their thirst, the more the rot 
They talk when pub is not 
Open to serve. Mayhap - 
Around the back —? God, not! 
God! Wot 

A place to cruise, 

You inconsiderate Cap! 


ing the Easter vacation; from the Gareloch, on the 

Clyde, to Dublin, on the Liffey. With two for a crew, 
I should have found it simple but I found them a thirsty 
crew and things were not so simple. The law of the vessel 
prohibiting alcohol aboard, it became imperative, for the 
sake of peace, to find a harbor each night. We found the 
harbors but — 

They remonstrated right at the start when I refused to 
waste even a pint’s time in that lovely inn beside the narrow 
mouth of the Gareloch because there were tides to catch. 
They showed no interest in my little talk about the inn as 
we slipped away from it. They cared not a hoot that the place 
had been designed by Lutyen for a daughter of Queen 
Victoria; that Her Majesty did not consider it stately 
enough and straightway built a big, square-box ugliness 
within a regimented park and left the thirty-six-chimneyed 
Lutyen beauty to become a pub. 

They were sailors enough, however, to lose their sulks to 
join in a general praising of the brisk manner in which 
Uldra was flinging her 33-foot length down the Clyde an 
hour later. Gusty and strong, the wet west wind was abeam 
off the hills behind Dunoon ard, under all plain sail, the 
yawl stepped out at the fastest pace I have ever pushed her. 
Lee deck agush, she did a nine-knot record until we halted 
her in the lee of Bute. We halted because we thought it wise 
to reef before plunging out into the rough stuff beyond. 
But, just as the weather topping lift was given the strain, 
we spied a tiny square of blue struggling out from the over- 
cast of gray, scudding clouds. It was a feeble excuse but we 
made it. The staysail was sheeted home, the bow fell off 
and away we went — unreefed. The blue square vanished 
and was not replaced. The crew returned to their grumps, 
buttoned their oilskins up to their ears, shivered and re- 
marked that people weren’t supposed to “‘ yacht”’ in Scottish 


iE idea was to get Uldra from Scotland to Ireland dur- 


waters in early April. They trusted that Lamlash, our ~ 


destination on the Island of Arran, would be furnished with 
a public house. I assured them such would be the case but 
I said nothing about the possible struggles that lay between 
us and the thirst quenchers for which they pined. Squalls 
off Arran are no fun, and the thought of gear giving way, 
forcing us to a night at sea, perhaps, was uppermost in 
my mind. 

The squalls were bad. Really bad. And their savagery was 
not enhanced by the swift end of daylight. Searching for rain- 
hidden buoys; crashing up to and swerving agilely away 
from a line of surf-ridden rocks; we beat into the eye of the 
worst of them as we entered the harbor. The burst of wind 
left us as quickly as it had come; left us to flap becalmed a 
bare half-mile from our anchorage. And it rained as only 
in Scotland it can rain. 

At last we anchored. Hungry though they were, the crew 
would not stop to prepare a meal. They were fearful that 
the pubs might be closed. They were! I shall not tire you 
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A THIRSTY CREW 


By 


GEOFF OWEN 


with the wearisome, one-tack talk that persisted through the 
slow row back; through the subsequent meal, and on into 
the night. Scotland, with its fool method of closing doors at 
9:00 p.m., was insufferable. Enough of it! On to Ireland! 

So, next morning, before the sun had risen over the dis- 
tant humps of Ayr, we were heading south for the Emerald 
Isle of promise. A pleasant sail: close by the bird-infested 
peak of Ailsa Craig; on to the wide opening of Belfast 
Lough. Again our arrival was in darkness and we chose as 
an anchorage a place called Carrickfergus. The water was 
so shoal we were forced to anchor a long way offshore. It 
would be a tiresome row in our awkward collapsible dinghy 
— but oh! the reward at the end of it! Unhurriedly, the crew 
ate the evening meal, their one topic, of course, being beer 
and the initial excitement of it being Irish. 

We rowed ashore. We were a long way out. It took us half 
an hour. The crew looked at their watches and grew worried. 
We landed at the wrong place, a mile out of town, and the 
pubs, the crew discovered, were all in town. Hurry! Hurry! 

“No! Sorry! Too late!’’ She was a pretty colleen with the 
softest, singsong voice. The crew told her so. “No! Sorry!” 
She wore a charming dress. She surely possessed the kindliest 
heart. She must know, living beside the sea, the ardors of the 
sailorman. She couldn’t be so brutal as to — “No! Sorry! 
Too late!” To their everlasting indignation, the crew suffered 
the fizz of a raspberry soda at a roadside cafe! 

But this was Northern Ireland; everyone knew it was 
almost Scotch in its mannerisms. Heigh-ho, then, for Dublin 
of the Free State. On the laborious row back to the ship, 
the crew convinced themselves that Dublin would be 
wonderful. Then one of them remembered the name Guin- 
ness and, with a shout of delight, the other related the story 
he had heard that people were shown over the brewery and, 
mark you, were given free tastes of the different brands of 
the magic stout at the end of the tour. We must start for 
Dublin right away. We must! 

It was dead calm! 

Morning brought a breeze and off we went. The day was 
dulled by a blanket of gray cloud. The wind went ahead. 
It started to rain. We lost ourselves out in the Irish Sea, 
thumping around in sullen, green water. We tacked and 
found the Skulmartin Lightvessel. Then the wind swung 
into the west. Despite the continued drizzle, we became 
gay as we considered our luck. Sheets eased, we reached 
southward into an interminable grayness. The rain fell 
harder. The crew hatched themselves in below and so 
regretted my parting remark about “sissies” that they 
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refused to take an interest in the ship. Neither of them 
looked out when the first squall hit us. 

From behind the drips off the brim of my sou’wester, I 
had been watching that squall. Or it might be more correct 
to say that I’d been eyeing a peculiar dark cloud, detached 
from the general murk, that had been hovering in the 
northwest. I’d watched its slow approach; its alteration in 
form from an oblong blotch to a definite arc; its change from 
deep gray to a fierceness of black, feather-edged with white. 

It struck with a quickness that almost caught me un- 
prepared. No warning puffs; no white lash of water; just 
wind and plenty of it. Instinctively, I acted on the helm 
and saved the jibe. Then I let the main sheet race through 
the blocks and away we ran before it. The smallish cloud 
that had predicted the advent of the squall expanded into 
a minatory blackness. The dark sea astern was flashing 
white, soon to be obliterated with the slashing hail that 
slanted down in a fury. The noise created by the downpour 
as it spattered on the sails, the deck and the windswept sea 
around seemed to heighten the feeling of detachment already 
apparent. I suppose it is the acute concentration one gives 
to the steering on such occasions that brings on this sense of 
isolation. Keyed to a tense pitch of alertness, the land, the 
world of things, even other ships, are lost to the mind. 
Your world, right then, is your ship; you and she scurrying 
through space together, intent on saving yourselves, 
oblivious to everything save the elements. 

I was not thinking these thoughts at the time, although 
I was aware of them, aware, as I turned my head, that I 
had forgotten the outside world completely. I’ve had some 
frights here and there but the sight of the huge bow of a 
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jumble of wash, and the incident was over. At her 25-knot 
gait, the liner vanished quickly into the curtain of hail 
beyond the bow. The crew poked a nose out and wanted to 
know what the hell? I told them what had happened but did 
not enlighten them to the fact that I had, during the 
episode, forgotten all about them! 

A series of squalls followed the first but, by the time we 
had arrived at the point where the land bears away to the 
westward, the wind had settled down to a steady, hard 
blow. We were some fifty miles from Dublin and, with this 
breeze snorting out of the northwest, those half a hundred 
miles would be on a reach. Running before a capful of wind 
is one thing, reaching can be something else. We reefed, 
snugging down two, and we lowered the jib. The log was 
put over; the ship steadied on her course and away we 
went. And then the clouds blew over and the sun came out. 
A stiff breeze, taut canvas, a stout little vessel cleaving a 
green, white-flecked sea at a round six knots, the Mourne 
Mountains rising blue ahead — what an afternoon’s sail 
that was! Then dusk, with the mountains purple, slowly 
mingling into the sky. And the stars. And, right over the 
bow, the distant, yellow wink of the Rockabill Light. I 
believe the crew forgot Mr. Guinness in their enjoyment. 

Only when we had slipped by the dark hump of Ireland’s 
Eye and were heading in for Dublin Bay did talk revolve 
once more to the subject of thirst. The artificial harbor of 
Kingstown was our assigned destination but two factors 
made us hesitate. The wind, as we entered the wide Dublin 
Bay, became furious; the chart of Kingstown Harbor showed 
innumerable unlit buoys, the kind used by steamers when 
turning in confined spaces. The stars had gone, the night 





fast Atlantic liner not her own ship’s length distance from 
Uldra’s stern gave me the nastiest shock. A blackness one 
second, a knife-like bow ripping the water apart in two 
curves of white foam the next. The great cliff of steel 
reared up and up with alarming swiftness. 

It was like one of those engulfing nightmares — paralyz- 
ing. I did nothing. Just gripped the tiller firmly and waited 
for the inevitable. On reflection, I realize it was the wisest 
course to have taken. To have jibed would have been dis- 
astrous; to have luffed would have caused a collision, for 
the liner swerved and crashed by on my weather side. A 
momentary calm, followed by a few wild minutes as the 
wind struck again just as Uldra was struggling in the mad 


was pitch. To have romped into that tiny harbor — com- 
plete strangers — would have been a hazardous procedure. 
We decided against it and, instead, beat up into the shallow 
water in the lee of the North Bull Sand, anchoring to await 
daylight. The tide was low and we lay moderately quiet. As 
the water rose and eventually covered the vast expanse of 
the sand, we bucked and rolled horribly. 

A young gale had piped up by dawn and we discovered 
we were in for a tough time getting in our hook. The winch 
proved powerless and so were our united efforts. In the end, 
we had to resort to sailing the anchor out — a disagreeable 
experience both for those up forward and for poor Uldra; 


(Continued on page 96) 
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The North Atlantic in March. The wind whips the crests of the seas into 
spoon drift as the sun peeps out momentarily through a break in the clouds 


From a photograph by Mark R. Rascovich 





John Madigan 


“Carlan,” a 36’ Fairform Flyer, is owned by C. E. Schuster, of Old Westbury, L. |. She 
was designed and built by the Huckins Yacht Corporation, of Jacksonville, Fla., and her 


power is a pair of Kermath V-8 engines. Right, ‘Alarm’ was designed by W. L. Warner, 
of Middletown, Conn., for A. D. Seymour, Jr., of Ithaca, N. Y. She was built by Paul E. 
Luke, of East Boothbay, Me. “Alarm” is 41’ 8Y%" in length over all, 37’ 7” I.w.l., 12’ 0” 
beam and 5’ 3” draft. A Model M-R Chris-Craft reduction gear engine drives her. 


Ray Krantz 


Here’s a motor boat from Seattle, 
“Miss Boise,”’ designed by Edwin 
Monk, of that city, for Walter 
Dufresne, of Boise, Idaho. She is a 
42-footer of 11’ 6’ beam and 
3’ 6” draft. Twin Chrysler Crown 
engines of 95 hp. each give her a 
maximum speed of 13 knots. She 
cruises at a 10-knot pace. 
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This new 55-footer is the flagship 
of the Chris-Craft fleet for 1941. 
Raking cabin front and wind- 
shields, with the curved outline of 
the deckhouse windows, give the 
yacht a modern appearance. Twin 
engines. give her speeds up to a 
maximum of 22 miles per hour. 


This 45’ aircraft rescue boat, built 
for the U. S. Navy by Freeport 
Point Shipyard, Inc., is driven by 
a pair of V-12 Hall-Scott Defender 
engines of 650 hp. each. Turning 
Federal-Mogul Equi-Poise pro- 
pellers at 2100 r.p.m., they drive 
her at a speed of 42 m.p.h. 
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John Madigan 














Douglas Went 


Running free and close hauled. Left, Arthur Moy’s British yaw! a 


“Cariba” and, right, Frederick Pope’s Alden ketch “Valkyrie” 
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FRIDAY AND THE JINX 


By 


CAPTAIN CULROSE McLAUGHLIN 


KNEW that if I broke that promise I had made 

to myself, I would live to rue the day. I 

promised myself never to sail on a Friday, 

for any port whatsoever. Then, what must 

I do but get involved in difficulties beyond 

my control, watch Thursday midnight ar- 

rive and pass into the limbo. of forgotten midnights — and 
still I had not sailed. I was trying to start for Miami. 

So, come Friday morning and nine o’clock, and I sailed — 
on Friday. The premonition of disaster sailed with me and 
rode my shoulders like the Old Man of the Sea every minute 
until we arrived in port at Miami. 

The yawl Hurricane had been on the railway for two weeks 
before we left and everything was absolutely shipshape and 
ready for a good trip. We left Fyfe Shipyard at 9:00 a.m., 
on Friday, October 25th. It was a clear day, with a light 
northeast wind. The crew consisted of Ben Zera, steward; 
Carl Stanley, mate; Leonard Avery, sailor, and myself, 
captain. After leaving Fyfe’s and passing Glen Cove, we 
hoisted the jigger and forestaysail. At Execution Rock, 
about three miles out from Glen Cove, the Jinx came up out 
of the hold and climbed aboard my shoulders (Jinx No. 1). 

In taking off the mainsail cover, I found that the top slide 
on the mainsail was missing. Consequently, I had to call in 
at City Island and buy three slides from Ratsey. I knew then 
that the Jinx was on the job. 

We then proceeded on our way through New York Har- 
bor and out of the Narrows. At noon, it started clouding up 


but, with the light northeast wind; it was favorable for a: 


start, anyway. By this time it was getting quite cool. 

Passing New York, we met every sort of steamer and boat 
afloat and, at La Guardia Field, we counted fourteen 
planes. At 2:45, we passed Fort Hamilton. Coast Guard 
boat No. 172 came up astern, checked our name and turned 
back to New York. At 3:45, we passed Pilot Boat No. 3, at 
anchor off the mouth of Ambrose Channel. The wind now 
hauled around to east and it was damp and nasty. 

The sailor Avery, after steering for two hours, remarked 
that a ‘‘snake-bite’’ would not go so bad now. Upon ques- 
tioning him, he explained that a ‘‘snake-bite” was a 
“hooker.” Further questioning brought forth the informa- 
tion that a ‘‘hooker” was a good shot of prime Scotch. 
Since we had a quart on board for “‘medicine,”’ he got his 
snake-bite. 

The missing slide having meanwhile been replaced, we 
hoisted the mainsail. We were now making seven and a half 
knots. At 4:12 p.m., we arrived at Scotland Lightship, 
streamed the log and set our course for Barnegat Lightship. 
It was a cloudy night but, of course, that was to our advan- 
tage in picking up lights. 

At 5:30, we turned on the running lights, and the port 
light promptly went out. This was Jinx No. 2. I left my 
supper half eaten and started to fix it. No sooner was it 
fixed and placed, when it at once blew another bulb. I fixed 
it again, and this time it stayed. 

The next complication began when the steward took the 
wheel to relieve us for supper. The wrong course was given 
him by the sailor, which I found out when the mate relieved 
the steward, half an hour later. That was tough sailing luck. 
I had installed a new compass for this trip and wanted to 
check the course closely. (This was Jinx No. 3.) 


At 6:00 p.m., the engine started missing. I worked on that 
until eight o’clock and got it working much better; it 
sounded pretty good. (Jinx No. 4.) Stanley and Avery came 
on watch at 8:00 p.m., and one of them helped me with the 
motor. We found that one of the valves was sticking but 
would clear itself at times. Being a Diesel, it was hard to find 
just what was causing the miss in the engine, whether it was 
injectors or valves. This made a funny sort of racket and got 
my goat. So I slowed down from 1800 r.p.m. to 1500. This 
was at 10:20 p.m. I also got some Kant-Rust and lubricating 
oil, mixed them and doused the valve in the mixture. I then 
let the motor run at 1500 until nine next morning. 

I finally lay down in the deckhouse, around 10:30. I was 
by this time good and tired and had to go on watch at mid- 
night. On my watch, the weather cleared and it turned out 
to be a lovely night. 

At 10:21 p.m., we passed Barnegat Lightship, 41 miles 
from Scotland Lightship. We then changed our course from 
S by W to SW%§, for Five Fathom Bank Lightship. At 
midnight, we all had a ‘‘snake-bite”’ and I was bitten twice. 
The steward and I took alternate hours, so that neither one 
would get too tired. There was unusually heavy traffic, ships’ 
lights of all descriptions, and at all times five or more lights 
of ships were going or coming. 

At 2:26 a.m., the oil pipe which carries the oil pressure to 
the gauge on deck let go, from vibration. So I started work 
in the engine room again and got the oil line fixed (tempo- 
rarily). This is Jinx No. 5. 

Jinx No. 6 is now coming up. The generator cutout, 
which should have slowed down automatically, did not 
slow down when it should and I tried to adjust it, with sad 
results. In the process, I blew three fuses. 

So far, my course had checked fine. I had taken on two 
55-gallon drums of fuel oil but found that, due to their posi- 
tion in the ship, they had not affected the compass. 

Seven a.m., October 26th. Still fine weather and smooth 
sea. Passed Five Fathom Lightship and changed course for 
Winter Quarter Lightship, course being SSW4W and, at 
9:00 a.m., pushed the r.p.m. up to 1800. She was now work- 
ing perfectly and we were making good time. At noon, we 
were nineteen miles from Winter Quarter so the starboard 
watch turned in for a snooze. 

At 2:00 p.m., we passed Winter Quarter Lightship; the 
course was now SWS. It is 68 miles to Chesapeake Light- 
ship. We were still passing lots of traffic and I put in a prayer 
for the good weather to stay with us until we passed Hat- 
teras. Remember, we sailed on Friday. At 10:39 p.m., we 
passed Chesapeake Lightship and started on the run to 
Cape Hatteras, a distance of 117 miles. At 10:50 p.m., we 
got a Coast Guard weather report from Cape Henry. Every- 
thing was favorable, which made us all feel fine. Wind was 
northeast, very light sea. 

At noon, we were close to Diamond Shoal Lightship and 
passed her at 12:50 p.m. We then set a course for Frying 
Pan Shoals Lightship, a distance of 147 miles. Course 
SW34W. At three, we saw an eye-filling sight — one of the 
old-timers, a four-masted schooner under full sail, beating 
around the Cape. Also, a transport, going South. We three 
were right in line in passing. 

At four that morning, one of the boys had complained 
that the ship was not steering very well and I found that the 


A popular Long Island Sound anchorage. The Sand Hole, just inside of Lloyds 
dint. Eatons Point and its white lighthouse may be seen in the distance 
Photo by Sidney G. Hartshorne 
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set-screw of the top gear, which meshes with the second gear 
and turns the rudder, had worked loose and dropped out, 
causing the wheel to have so much play that steering was 
difficult. After getting this Jinx under control, I laughed and 
wondered what the next Jinx would do. This was Jinx No. 7. 

We sighted Cape Fear Buoy, half way between Diamond 
Shoal Lightship and Frying Pan, at 10:00 p.m. This was 
Sunday, October 27th. By this time we were all pretty tired, 
having been losing sleep continually, between working on 
the motor and fighting the Jinx (or should I say Jinxes?). So 
one slept in the cockpit while the other steered, and so 
caught up a little on our sleep. 

We should have made Frying Pan at 8:00 a.m. of the 
28th, which time was up by log reading. Stanley went aloft 
and could not see her. Then I took a radio bearing and 
found she bore W by §, as we thought. After one hour, we 
found that we had passed her, and she bore, at the time, 
opposite, E by N. So the beam was on our stern and not on 
our bow. At 7:30, we might have seen her, except for a heavy 
squall which so darkened things that we passed her without 
being aware of it. We also discovered that our log had be- 


Captain McLaughlin made the mistake of setting sail from New York on a Friday. 


Below, in spite of the jinxes, the “Hurricane” eventually joined this Pelican at Miami 
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come so badly fouled with seaweed that the ship was making 
much faster time than shown on the log. So, with the cloud- 
burst, the seaweed on the log, and the opposite radio bear- 
ing, I was sure that the Jinx had me. I also took a cross 
bearing but it did not work out. I finally took a sun sight 
and got my correct position. 

As I have mentioned before, I had taken on two 55-gallon 
extra drums of fuel oil, as I knew the tanks were not full, 
and I thought that the 110 gallons would certainly last until 
we reached Miami. On the night of the 27th, I sounded the 
tanks. They sounded almost dry, which was a disturbing 
surprise as they should have had a lot more oil in them. We 
emptied the 110 gallons into the tanks and used it all night 


_ but were afraid that it would not take us into Charleston, so 


we decided to go into Southport for more fuel. 

On our way into Southport, I noticed that the fuel oil 
pressure was low. After tying up to the dock, the boys 
started filling up with fuel and I started to clean the filter 
and change the oil. When we had finished, we started out 
again, after being in only two and a half hours. 

About an hour later, I found that the fuel filter was 
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leaking. In trying to fix the leak, 
I had the bad luck to break the 
band which holds the filter tight. 
Now there was real trouble. For 
three hours, trying the various 
suggestions of the others, as well 
as my own ideas, I tried to stop 
the leak. I was thoroughly ex- 
hausted, when I thought of a turn- 
buckle as a possible solution. I 
used it to tighten up the band and, 
for a while, it seemed that it was 
going to work. But it didn’t. Fi- 
nally, in desperation, I rigged a 
funnel under the filter and a 
bucket under the funnel and, ev- 
ery two hours thereafter, emptied 
the bucket back in the tank. I 
never thought that so many 
things could happen to a perfectly 
fitted boat. 

Then, for seven hours, things 
went well. Because the cabin was 
somewhat stuffy, we opened the 
skylight over the main stateroom. 
At this time it was necessary to 
jibe and, when we did so, the main 
sheet caught the corner of the sky- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Big game fish (this is a 400-pound tuna) trapped by commercial fishermen are often found to‘have an old hook or two in their jaws 


FISHING—PRACTICAL CONSERVATION 


By 


LANSDELL ANDERSON 


HANNEL bass were the first game fish I ever 
turned back to the sea. Since then, as a pro- 
fessional guide specializing in the pursuit of 
big game fish, I have had a hand in the 
release of hundreds of fish of different species 
but few such experiences have been as ex- 
citing as the releasing of those first channel bass. This was 
nearly fifteen years ago, long before I joined the ranks of 
the fishing guides. At that time I made many pleasure 
fishing jaunts, miles from home, in the company of John 
Giuran, a keen surfcaster, and my father. 

A full moon in June usually ushers in a heavy run of 
channel bass so this stage of the moon found our trio at 
Wachapreague, Virginia. As a result of a modest bet, made 
across the breakfast table with other anglers, we were intent 
on proving that we could hang more bass while casting from 
the beach than our opponents could from a boat. Captain 
John Adams, who had never guided us before, was dubious 
of our chances of collecting but, loyal to his party, strung 
along with us on the wager. 

The mile trek in hip boots from bay to ocean across the 
dunes, loaded down with surfcasting tackle, bait, gallon 
bottles of water and unwieldy baskets of lunch, convinced 
us we were not going to find it easy to trudge back later with 
many channel bass on our shoulders. Thus, when we beached 
only four of the eleven bass we played to the undertow 
during that tide, unhooking seven in knee-deep water and 
heading them back to sea, we were thinking primarily of our 
backs and only secondarily of game fish conservation. 

Captain Adams, floating the four fish at the end of a 
length of rope, waded around the point and back along the 








shore to the boat, while we backtracked straight across the 
dunes. Each of the bass looked good for 40 pounds or more. 

Before we reached the dock, we knew we were the winners. 
There were five bass on the fish rack alongside a smiling 
group of four anglers, our competitors. In answer to an im- 
patient call for our score, Captain Adams admitted to 
“eleven, all busters.” 

We threw our four up on the rack and took a picture be- 
fore the light faded. Old Cap Adams kept his nose buried in 
clean-up’ duties aboard the boat, saying nothing, while a 
dockful of impatient men wailed to see the seven other fish. 

“Where the hell has he got ’em hidden?”’ someone in the 
crowd finally asked. Cap had nothing up his sleeve but the 
bald truth so he fed it to them straight, ending: “ Yes sir. 
Them boys turned seven of ’em loose, one after another. 
Even headed ’em back to sea!”’ 

On our way to the hotel for dinner, a stop was made at a 
camera shop and we suggested double pay for rush service. 
At ten that evening, we were handed the negatives and our 
friends promptly paid off in full. We had several swell 
photos of channel bass being unhooked in the surf and a 
couple even showing a fish tailing back to sea after its re- 
lease. Justified, we went to bed. 

That channel bass incident first made us conscious of a 
place for practical conservation in the salt water field. It is 
our purpose here, however, merely to point out practical 
conservation actions through which a thoughtful angler 
can help the sport without limiting his pleasure appreciably. 

Let us again refer to those channel bass. We have seen 
many scores of them dragged up on the beach, unhooked 
and left there to rot. We have watched other anglers slide 
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some few dozen up on the sand above the tide mark, where 
they were unhooked, weighed and then hauled back for 
return to the ocean. Such action by surfcasters is indeed 
commendable. On the other hand, it is easily possible to take 
a further step toward practical conservation. Whenever surf 
conditions allow, play the bass into knee-deep water in the 
undertow, unhook it there and, after heading it back to sea, 
release it. Prospective prize winners, of course, should be 
weighed before release. 

Of these three methods, you can easily figure out which 
affords the fish the best chance of survival. Channel bass 
are hardy but it is questionable if they can withstand para- 
site attack after being dragged along the dry sand which 
must scrub much of the protective slime from their sides. 
Striped bass are not as hardy as channel bass and thus must 
be handled with even more care. The point is that if you 
really wish to release a game fish, you might as well do it the 
right way. If the unhooking operation is difficult because the 
barb is deeply imbedded in the jaw, cut the leader as close as 
possible to the hook. The odds are in favor of the fish living 
and, in time, ridding itself of the hook. Hundreds of au- 
thentic stories support this contention that a fish can live 
with a hook in its mouth. A great number of -big game fish, 
trapped or caught on hand lines by commercial fishermen, 
have been found to have old hooks in their jaws. In some 
cases, they have had several. These hooks usually appeared 
about ready to drop out or showed the effect of corrosion. 

Of course, if an angler considers the cost of a hook too 
great a price to pay to give a fish its liberty, he may as well 
forget about conservation. We ran across a situation of this 
sort last summer at a tournament. The judges decided that 
no tuna weighing less than 75 pounds would count in the 
final results and suggested that any fish which obviously 
was under this weight be liberated by snipping the leader 
wire close to the hook. When the suggestion was made by 
an official at a pre-tourney meeting, several of the guides on 
one team smiled. Another laughed outright. “Just imagine 
me cutting off a two bit hook,” he sneered, while another 
added: ‘Even a dime hook, for that matter.’’ What price 
conservation by men whose livelihood depends on a con- 
tinued abundance of game fish! 

But we have seen a guide off Palm Beach turn loose 22 
sailfish in three days — in each case doing the job the proper 
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way : snipping the leader at the eye of the hook without even 
taking the sail by the bill. The method suggested above.is 
the correct one if you want to release a sailfish or a white 
marlin. If played on light tackle, the fish is usually so soundly 
whipped that the trick is easy. 

It is surprising, at times, to see what some people, who 
should know better, will do. A photo in a fishing publication 
shows two men slinging a white marlin far out over the gun- 
wale. According to the caption, they were Bureau of Fish- 
eries workers who had just tagged the marlin and were in 
the act of releasing the fish. The usual procedure off Mary- 
land, in 1939, was to slide the wildly-flaying fish into the 
cockpit, where one man sat on its head and shoulders while 
another slipped a ring on its bill and clipped a tag to its gill 
cover. Meanwhile, you can imagine that the marlin was 
holding still for the operation. The work done, the fish was 
often heaved about as far as possible from the boat. How 
many fish tagged in that manner and then released were 
ever hooked again by an angler? : 

As an example of more practical conservation, a sports- 


man fishing Bahama waters ordered his guide to release 


five white marlin in an afternoon’s trolling. Each was liber- 
ated without being touched and the largest looked well 
over 125 pounds. 

Releasing blue marlin, weighing around three or four 
hundred pounds is not as easy as it sounds. Fighters to the 
last tail-sweep, big blues have a habit of raising particular 
hell around the boat when a guide takes hold of the leader 
wire. ' 

Several years ago, one angler, who had a couple of blues 
well over 500 pounds to his credit, agreed that we should 
release all we knew to be smaller. Then he hooked half a 
dozen which each crowded the 400-pound mark and we 
thereupon learned a lot about releasing big marlin. After 
taking plenty of punishment trying to unhook these fish, 
we gave up. That was before we tumbled to the leader- 
cutting idea, then already practiced by some guides on sails. 

If one is satisfied with cutting a cable leader within 18 
inches of the hook, the operation does not present great 
difficulty. In this way, a fair percentage of blue marlin of 
this size may be liberated, without endangering the guide 
or the mate. 

The one question a guide hears more than any other 
when he proposes that a fine fish be cut loose is: 
“Will it live?’’ There is only one good answer to 
that query and that is another question: “What 
chance will it have if we hang it up on the fish 
rack?”’ 

Some may wonder why it is advised that, when- 
ever possible, the leader wire be cut right down to 
the last inch. In answer, we always recall a 400- 
odd pound bluefin tuna we saw harpooned off 
Wedgeport. Streaming along its wake from a hook 
in its jaw was a 12-foot length of stainless steel 
leader wire. The fish had broken away from an 
angler after a short fight just 48 hours earlier. 
In this short time, the wire had chafed a wide 
streak down the side of the fish. Its skin was raw 
and its flesh exposed. Few who saw the tuna 
thought it could live long. If you are going to snip 
those leader wires, cut ’em short. 

There is another aspect of conservation often 
encountered in southern waters. At a public dock 
at the end of the day, mate after mate on boats 
berthed there will start: tossing small fish up on 

(Continued on page 80) 


No way to treat a white marlin (or 
sailfish) if you intend to release it 
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While the men of the party take the sights, the ladies can act as recorders 


the reluctant sun; when we had done so, I discov- 

ered that our sextant angles suffered a constant 
disparity of six or seven minutes. Maybe her altitudes were 
correct or maybe mine were. She voiced the wish that we 
had a third person to check against, and in that moment 
the idea of Yacutine-Sponsored Practical Navigation 
Courses was born! 

John Jones — you probably know him — went off on a 
cruise last fall in the U. 8S. 8S. New York, taking the first 
steps to become an ensign in the U. 8. Naval Reserve. John 
was away three weeks and in the course of that time he held 
a sextant in his hands three minutes, wondering what it was 
for. Pretty soon he will go to an inland university where 
competent instructors will teach him the theory of naviga- 
tion. By next summer, maybe, he’ll be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to bring the sun down to the sea’s horizon and put to 
use the theory that they’ve stuffed him full of. By the time 
he again gets a sextant in his hand, he may have forgotten 
the theory. 

Or you take Richard Roe and his wife Mary. They’ve 
been studying navigation all winter and they’ve got it down 
cold. If they knew the captain of a freighter with passenger 
accommodations who would tolerate them on his bridge, 
they’d be sitting pretty. They’d go off on a West Indies 
cruise and in two weeks they would combine theory with 
practice to such good effect that they could call themselves 
navigators. 

Or consider, finally, the case of Tom Smith. He would like 
nothing better than to study navigation. The trouble is he 
has too much fun just sailing his boat in the summer; in the 
winter he works so hard he hasn’t even time to go look at the 
moon in the Hayden Planetarium. But about now he needs 
a vacation and, if he could borrow a sextant and find an 
obliging instructor, he’d be able to obtain his position at sea 
inside of a week or ten days. 

What can be done for these people and thousands like 
them who are intensely interested in navigation but haven’t 
the opportunity to learn the use of a sextant? It’s com- 
paratively easy. 

This magazine has secured the codperation of the Grace 
Line for the brand new seagoing method of instruction 


C)* cold day my wife and I stood on a beach to shoot 





LEARNING 
NAVIGATION AFLOAT 


“Yachting” Announces Practical Course for 


Practicing Art at Sea on Caribbean Cruise Ships 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


which makes its bow with this announcement. It is called 
the ‘ Yacutine-Sponsored Practical Navigation Courses.” 
Each Friday, the Grace Line sends one of its fine (palatial 
is probably the word) steamers off from: New York on a 
twelve-day cruise through the West Indies. The ships stop 
at Bermuda, go on to Curagao; spend a day at La Guaira, 
Venezuela; touch at Puerto Cabello, and on the way home 
put in at Bermuda again before returning to New York. 
An instructor for each course will be provided by YAcHTING. 
He will teach-the art the short way, which is also the in- 
tensely practical way. Sextants will be available for the 
student’s use, and accurate chronometer time will be at 
hand. 

At intervals throughout the day (and perhaps at night if 
the students really get good), the ship’s position will be 
available so that each beginner may carry on the day’s work, 
and check it against competent authority exactly as if he 
were a navigating officer. 

Charts, plotting sheets, dividers, parallel rulers and the 
few necessary navigation books may be purchased either 
before leaving or while on board. There will be absolutely no 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“SEA CHANAEY 


A Practical Little Day Sailer of Simple Construction 


By FLOYD E. GEORGE 


another addition to numerous small one-design classes 

which have been prevalent for several seasons past. 
She was conceived to provide a wholesome and inexpensive 
little sdiler that could have a part in whatever fun might be 
afoot (or, more properly, afloat) and to catch the interest 
of the many who find the average small sail boat a bit too 
cramped but who cannot afford to invest the time and 
money required to build and maintain a more elaborate 
yacht. Much time and thought have been given to the 
details of both hull and rig to make the little boat thoroughly 
adaptable to class racing and afternoon sailing and still 
provide enough snug comfort and the possibility of out- 
board auxiliary power to take care of those who derive their 
pleasure from a week-end of light housekeeping afloat. 

The removable hatch which converts the forward end 
of the cockpit into quite 4 roomy little cuddy-cabin has 
been devised not only to be removable but it is hinged so 
that the after end can be raised to provide comfortable 
sitting headroom under the hatch when the boat is at an- 
chor. The canvas side flaps, which will be buttoned down 
to the coaming only in inclement weather, are arranged to 
button to the underside of the hatch roof beams also. This 
provides convenient little storage pockets for such small 
items as sun glasses, maps, candid cameras, swim trunks 
(dry ones), cigarettes and all the kindred articles that all too 
often are kicked into the bilge water or lost overboard. 

With a couple of kapok or lastex pads for the floor of 
the cuddy, there is sufficient area for comfortable snoring, 
and there is plenty of room in the fore peak and under the 
cockpit seats to store the other essentials of limited cruising. 

The rest of the cockpit, even with the cuddy hatch in 
place, should be adequate for all ordinary occasions, as it is 
over six feet long and exceptionally roomy. Two sections 


S= CHANTEY was designed to be more than just 





Hi-crewned Deck 7a" 
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See 


“Sea Chantey’s” ‘main sheet rig. Note the folding gallows frame, swung 
down into sailing position in which the backstay tackle is hooked to it 


of cockpit fleor grating, usually made removable for cleaning, 
have been so sized as to fill the opening in the cuddy bulk- 
head. A removable bar, across the forward side of the bulk- 
head, should be provided, to which these panels can be 
hooked and locked, and hooks or other suitable means 
provided for fastening the hatch securely from the inside. 
Thus, the cuddy and any equipment left aboard may be 
made secure against the idly curious and the pilferer when 
the boat is left at her moorings. 

Details at the transom have been worked out to accom- 
modate an outboard motor as auxiliary power without 
resorting to special brackets or extensions of the motor 
shaft. Any standard motor of from four to six horse power 
should be sufficient to push the little craft at a reasonable 
gait when the wind decides to go elsewhere. Incidentally, 
that combination outrigger gadget of many uses, extending 
beyond the transom, will be found a fine place to brace a 
foot or a knee while getting the outboard or the rudder on 
or off the stern. And here is a tip on demountable rudders. 
Have your builder install the rudder so that the tip of the 
lower pintle engages the gudgeon while the upper pintle is 
still free; it will save a lot of profanity in getting the rudder 
on or off. 

And now for a brief description of hull and sail plan and 
the more technical aspects of the design. Before starting 
work on the design of Sea Chantey, I set down the following 
points as being of relatively equal importance: 


1. A powerful little hull of shoal draft and light displace- 
ment but with a maximum amount of room in her and a 
maximum sphere of usefulness. 


Stations spaced 24” 


Sheer, half breadth and 
body plans. The lines 
show a hull form that 
should be easy to drive 
and one that will gain 
stability as she heels 
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Construction and arrangement plans of 
“Sea Chantey.” Note the removable 
hinged hatch over the cuddy cabin which 
gives sitting headroom under it in its 


raised position. Below, the sail plan 


2. A modern rig, easily adaptable to the varying weather 
conditions of different localities and equally suitable for 
day sailing or class racing. 

3. Economy of construction in order that Sea Chantey 
mjght be professionally built and in true workmanlike 
manner at a figure approximating that which the average 
American family has become accustomed to hearing when 
shopping for automobiles, house-cars and other means of 
getting out in the open. 





The dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 18’; 
water line, 14’ 7’; beam, 6’ 6”; draft, with centerboard up, 
1’ 6’. Displacement is approximately 1100 pounds. 

The hull lines, when finally set down on paper, embody 
many of the characteristics of some of the famous old racing 
catboats that were deservedly popular when some of us were 
pups. The chines and knuckles, which are virtually the 
little boat’s true sailing lines, show a long, easy sweep, 
which should augur well for good sailing qualities. The break 
in the crown of the deck amidships is a worthwhile inno- 
vation. In addition to furnishing a few extra inches of 
roominess in the cuddy, it should also furnish a drier and 
more comfortable perch for the crew in the windward leg 
of a race than some of the flatter decks we have become 
accustomed to.. 


The sail plan is quite well balanced and has been designed 














(Continued on page 80) 
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Rurus G. SMITH 


EDITORIAL 


Clear the Decks for 1941! 


OW that both the New York and the Chicago Boat 
Shows are passed and rapidly fading on the horizon 
astern, the import of those midwinter events, and the gather- 
ing of yachtsmen they produce, can be weighed in terms of 
the future and, in particular, of the coming summer. The 
remarkable thing, to our way of thinking, was that the un- 
certainty due to the war in Europe, which occupies so much 
of the news today, has had an apparently negligible effect 
on the popular interest. The people at the shows were think- 
ing in terms of boats and recreation rather than of the latest 
European war move, or even of our own national defense 
program, close as the latter is to everyone in this country. 
This was a most reassuring sign as far as the outlook for 
getting afloat next summer is concerned. 

Also, as the schedules of events of yacht clubs from Maine 
to Oregon, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
begin to come in, there is no sign of any lessening of activity 
in the sport. Which is as it should be. Gone is the talk heard 
last summer about “laying up for the duration.” While the 
Government has taken over many of the larger power-driven 
yachts in connection with its defense program, these craft 
have been for years a negligible factor in the sport and have 
played no part in the success or failure of a season. Your 
small boat sailor, the ocean racing crowd, the power cruiser 
owner and the motor boat racing boys were — and are — 
the backbone of the sport, the people who not only get the 
most out of the water but who make yachting what it is. 
They are not laying up their boats this year; and they won’t 
unless this country is mobilized for war, which, as yet, does 
not seem likely. 

We see no reason to believe that the man who owns a 
boat will be any more disposed to forego the use of her than 

that the golfer will give up his game of golf, or the baseball 
fan baseball, or the tennis addict the net. And there is no 
more reason why he should, unless in time of war naval 
restrictions as to certain waters are in effect. Already plans 
are in the making for an ocean race from New England to 
the Chesapeake, and are being enthusiastically received. 
“Yachting as usual’ is the slogan. Why not? Why should 
the sailor be the only one to give up his favorite sport, even 
in time of emergency? 

The new commodore of the Cruising Club of America, 
Alfred B. Stanford, speaking on this subject, aptly summed 
it up when he said, in effect: “The Vision will be found in 
commission early in the season and I expect every member 
to be afloat also and to come aboard whenever he falls in 
with her on the many cruises she will take.”’ 


The toughest thing on those of the age to get caught in 
the draft, or who volunteer for the Navy, is that they can’t 
sail. But there are plenty left above and below that age to 
“carry on”’ as usual. 


A Chance To Help 


Word comes from the Royal Ocean Racing Club of a fund 
which has been started to ameliorate the conditions of men 
serving in the Dutch, Norwegian, Polish, Belgian, and Free 
French navies.- The secretary writes: ‘I am impressed with 
the dreadful situation in which these people find themselves. 
They simply do not know whether their wives and families 
are alive or dead, and they dare not try to find out.” » 

So the fund to provide warm clothing, games and canteen 
facilities to mitigate the stark loneliness of these exiles’ lives 
has been circularized among all English yacht clubs and a 
few American clubs whose memberships are believed to be 
particularly sympathetic to the Allied cause. We heartily 
endorse the plan. Many Americans in years past have en- 
joyed the hospitality of yachtsmen and other seamen of the 
nations opposed to Germany’s brutal might. Those who wish 
to lend a helping hand may draw checks or money orders to 
the order of The Allied Navies’ War Comforts Fund, and 
address them to the secretary of the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club, 2, Pall Mall Place, London, S.W. 1, England. The 
premises of this internationally famous club were bombed 
out early in the winter but the postman knows where to 
deliver mail. 


New Coast Guard Reserve Bill Passes Senate 


In the December issue of YACHTING, we told our readers 
of a bill then before Congress to provide a trained force of 
officers and men to be created for service in time of war or 
national emergency under the United States Coast Guard. 
This measure, patterned closely along the lines of the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, authorizes a Coast Guard Reserve in which 
men with proper qualifications, between the ages of seven- 
teen and sixty-four, would be eligible. The new organization 
would afford Coast Guard ratings up to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-commander. 

We are glad to announce that this bill passed the Senate 
February 10th. Action by the lower house of Congress is 
expected before this issue of YACHTING appears. As the 
President has already signified his approval of the bill, he 
may be expected to sign the measure promptly. We are also 
informed that the Coast Guard will put the provisions of the 
bill into operation as soon as it becomes law. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


S there are several items on the agenda this:month I 

asked for twice as much space. But That Man said that 

a good writer would write what he had to say in half as many 

words. I didn’t continue the subject as I was afraid he 

might say something that would force me to hand in my 
resignation. 


Well, I’m not going to hand the North American Yacht 
Racing Union my annual bouquet. On the contrary. I’m 
going to suggest that its name be changed to the Northern 
North American, etc., because I see that among its officers 
and executive committee nary a one hails from below Mason 
and Dixon’s line. I don’t blame the Virginians and the 
Marylanders who are peeved because they’ve never been 
officially admitted to the Union. 


I’m sorry to hear that the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron 
has decided not to hold its ocean race this year. The reasons, 
all of them related to the war crisis, are personal, mental and 
financial. . . . But I liked what Al Stanford; newly elected 
commodore of the Cruising Club of America, said about that 
club’s philosophy of yachting during the coming season. He 
said (only more elegantly) that it was the bunk to think 
we'd have to stop sailing before war actually hit these shores. 


Nothing could have been more felicitous than the award of 
the Cruising Club’s Blue Water Medal to the English yachts- 
men who helped evacuate troops from Dunkirk. It’s my 
guess that an association of Dunkirk veterans will be formed 
in course of time, and my opinion that that association 
should become the recipient of the medal. 


A letter from an English ocean-racing friend tells me that 
there have been surprisingly few casualties in the clan but 
that that old demon Hymen has crushed a lot of them in 
his conjugal embrace. 


Bob Bartlett, the redoubtable Arctic explorer, was saying 
the other day that American youth now insists on following 
practice rather than precept. Perhaps that’s why so many 
old Bennies are enlisting in the Army and the Navy. Or per- 
haps some of them, caught by Hymen in the last war, are 
temporarily escaping him in this one. 


I busted the decibel meter with my cheer when I learned 


that the Navy is excluding radio operators who have served 
their time in the mercantile marine. It seems that com- 
munism and ciomanism are so nefariously intertwined that 
our Navy insists on making its own radio men and already 
has a batch of 500 going through the mill. I also hear that 
admirals and bureau chiefs who were accustomed to shud- 
dering every time Madame Perkins issued a ukase now have 
their nerves under perfect control. . . . I’ve never forgotten 
the disgraceful episode of the cioman who spat on the Ameri- 
can flag and of the spineless steamship operators who dared 
not fire him lest they get into trouble with the Department 
of Labor. 


Somebody told me that Howard Chapelle is mad at me 
because I likened the driveway to his place on the Little 
Choptank to the Missouri River — too thin for cultivation 
and too thick for navigation. I guess he’s also mad at Jim 
Speer, until lately owner of the Oxford Shipyard, who paid a 
call on him during the ducking season. Not trusting himself 
to the mucilaginous driveway, Jim hired a plane and landed 
in a cornfield back of Chap’s house. 


Also I hear that a great many Chesapeakeans are vexed 
because I related my experiences in going aground, they not 
realizing that I was making fun of myself. Permit me to 
state that any yachtsman who sticks to the buoyed water- 
ways can easily stay afloat in the Chesapeake. It’s only ec- 
centric old men like me who crunch crabs in their search for 
solitude and seclusion. 


The captain of the 8.8. Manhattan who poked a hole in 
West Palm Beach is not included in my category of eccentric 
old men. He achieved the pinnacle of nonchalance by de- 
claring that his grounding was ‘‘just one of those things.” 


Driftwood being more dangerous than gunfire to high 
speed motor boats, I’m not surprised to hear that one of the 
Navy’s PT’s took the ground dodging around a log in the 
Potomac River. What made it funny was that the skipper of 
the next boat in column did the same thing. He thought the 
other fellow was executing a 90-degree turn in order to stay in 
the channel. 


Back to the doghouse for poor old Spun Yarn. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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NEW MOTOR BOAT REGULATIONS 


5 eee Motor Boat Act of 1910 was repealed by an Act of Congress on 
April 25th, 1940. This was the law which specified the lights and equip- 
ment which had to be carried by all motor boats while on the navigable 
waters of the United States. In its place, the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation were em- 
powered to set up new regulations. These regulations, in summarized 
form, are given in the following tabulations. 

They apply to all boats propelled by either inboard or outboard 
motors using the navigable waters of the United States (all waters on 
which Federal registration is required), except documented vessels and 
boats carrying passengers for hire. 

Space restrictions prohibit the tabulation of the new regulations 
covering boats carrying passengers or freight for hire. Owners of such 
boats, however, are advised to acquaint themselves with the changes. 


Note: In the following tabulations new requirements and newly re- 
quired features of equipment formerly required are shown in bold face 
type. Explanatory material is in italics. 


TABLE | 


Requirements for Motor Boats Not in Commercial 
Service and Auxiliaries Proceeding Under Power Only 





EQUIPMENT 





CLASS A 
_ UNDER 16’ 


CLASS | CLASS Il CLASS Ill 
16' to 26' 26' to 40’ 40’ to 65’ 

















WHITE LIGHTS 


COLORED LIGHTS 


1. Bright white light aft showing all around 1. Bright white light aft showing all around 
horizon. Visible at least two miles. horizon. Visible at least two miles and higher 


than white light forward. 


2. Bright white light in fore part of boat showing 
from right ahead to two points abaft the beam 
on both sides. Visible at least two miles. 


1. Combination light in fore part of boat 1. Starboard side — a green light so constructed 
showing red to port and green to starboard and screened or placed as to show|from right 
from right ahead to two points abaft the beam. ahead to two points abaft the beam. Visible at 
Visible at least one mile. least one mile. 


2. Port side — a similar red light. 


If your present navigation lights comply with the old motor boat law and 
have the range of visibility required by the new act, they may be continued 
in use as long as they are in serviceable condition. Lights installed, fitted or 


replaced after April 25, 1943, shall be of a type approved by the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors. 








WHISTLE OR None 1. Hand- mouth- or 1. Hand-orpower-op- 1. Power-operated. Au- 
HORN power-operated. Au- erated. Audible at dible at least one 
dible at least one- least one mile. mile. 
half mile. : 
All whistles or horns must be capable of producing a blast of 2 seconds 
or more duration. 
If your present whistle complies with the audibility requirements of the 
rules even though not the type of whistle required, it may be continued 
in service until April 25, 1943. After that date the specified type is also 
required. 
FOG BELL None None Bell Bell 
(minimum size not 
specified) 


Bells must produce a clear bell-like tone of full, 
round characteristic. 


The regulations regarding fog bells (essentially unchanged) are already 


in effect. 
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CLASS A CLASS | CLASS Il CLASS Ill 

EQUIPMENT UNDER 16’ 16’ to 26' 26' to 40’ 40' to 65’ 
LIFE SAVING Life preserver, ring buoy, or buoyant cushion for each person on board. Life preserver or ring 
DEVICES buoy for each person on 


board. (Buoyant cush- 
ions no longer ac- 
; cepted.) 
The regulations regarding life-saving devices are effective after April 28, 
1941, but newly approved types are not required until April 25, 19438. 
Equipment on board after that date which is not of approved type will not 
be accepted as lawful equipment. Purchasers of life-saving equipment 
should look for the label or stamp indicating that the device is of a type 
approved in accordance with the Act of April 25, 1940. 





FLAME ARRESTORS Required on each carburetor of all gasoline engines installed after April 25, 1940, in 





OR BACKFIRE new or old boats. Not required on outboard motors. New regulations apply only to boats in 
TRAPS which gasoline engines have been installed or replaced after April 25, 1940. 
VENTILATION At least two ventilators with cowls or equivalent capable of removing gases from the 


bilges in engine and fuel tank compartments. Not required on boats where greater portion 
of the bilges under the engine and fuel tanks are open and exposed to the natural atmosphere. 
New regulations apply only to boats using gasoline constructed or decked over on or after April 25, 





1940. 
FIRE One 1 qt. carbon tetrachloride, or one 1144 Two 1 qt. carbon Three 1 qt. carbon 
EXTINGUISHERS gal. foam, or one 4 Ib. CO,. Not required tet. or two 114 gal. tet. or three 11, gal. 
on boats with outboard motors only. foam or two 4 lb. foam or three 4 Ib. 
Co,. CO, extinguishers. 


On boats of all classes fitted with fixed carbon dioxide system 
of approved type, the number of extinguishers required is one 
less than given above. New regulations apply to all boats and are 
effective on and after April 25, 1941. 





TABLE Il 


Special Requirements Governing Auxiliary Powered 


Sailing Boats While Under Sail and Power or Sail Only 








WHITE LIGHTS 1. Have ready at hand a lantern or flashlight showing a white light which shall be 
exhibited in sufficient time to avoid collision. Visible at least two miles. 
2. A bright white light aft showing all 
around horizon. Visible at least two miles. 


COLORED None None Red and green running lights as prescribed in 
LIGHTS Table I for running under power only. J 


Auxiliaries under either power or sail are required to meet the regulations in Table I as to whistle 
or horn, bell, life-saving devices, flame arrestors, ventilation, and fire extinguishers. 





OTHER PROVISIONS 


Reckless Operation: The operation of any motor boat in a reckless or 
negligent manner may be deemed a misdemeanor and the offender 
henceforth may be fined or imprisoned. 


Number Certificates: Certificates of award of number need no longer 
be kept aboard boats less than 17 feet in over all length, nor in open 
boats without facilities for protecting the certificates. 


Note: Fog horns (as distinct from regular whistle or horn for sound 
signals) and copies of the Pilot Rules are no longer required equipment. 








“GALE’” RUNS 


> For the second consecutive year, that 
Gale, from Chicago, the windy city, has been 
unleashed in Cuba and, with Harry Nye in 
the driver’s seat, has raged through the 
Bacardi Cup Series and the Mid-Winter 
Championship for the Cuba Trophy, sweep- 
ing all opposition before her. Last year, Nye 
and his crew, Walter H. Etzbach, journeyed 
to Havana for the same event and walked off 
a week or so later with both cups. Their 
record of five victories in six starts against 
many of the country’s top flight Stars was 
something. Such things don’t happen often. 

But now it appears that they do happen at 
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least once a year — whenever Gale invades 
Havana. In the two series held this year from 
January 25th to January 31st, she did it 
again, winning both of them and turning in 
the same record of five firsts in six starts. 
That wasn’t enough. She then went on to 
contribute to the victory of the Americans in 
the team race between Cuba and the U.S. 

Nye started his defense of the Bacardi Cup 
true to form. He won the first race on Janu- 
ary 25th over a ten-mile windward-leeward 
course by over thirty seconds and then pro- 
ceeded to triumph in the second one, the 
next day, by over a minute. The same con- 
sistency was in evidence among the other 
leading boats. A. F. Wakefield’s Dickery, of 
the Southern Lake Michigan fleet, placed 
second in each race, Adrian Iselin’s Ace IT, of 
Western Long Island Sound, got two thirds 
and Walter von Hutschler’s Pimm-Too, of 
Gravesend Bay, placed fourth each time. 
The third and concluding race followed true 
to form only inasmuch as Nye won again. 
Dickery slipped to seventh but still finished 
in second place for the series. Tied for third 
were C. De Cardenas’ Kurush II, of Havana, 
second in the last race, and Pimm-Too. Ace 
II dropped out of the picture by placing 
eighth in the twelve-boat field in the final 
race. She wound up fourth in the point total. 

Had not the field been keen, Gale’s victory 
in the first race for the Cuba Trophy Series 
would have made matters monotonous and 
her eventual victory almost a foregone con- 

(Continued on page 84) 


At top, Harry G. Nye’s “Gale,” 
from Chicago, was the outstanding 
boat in the Mid-Winter Series of 
the Star Class, held off Havana. 
Left, Commodore Rafael Posso 
presents the Cuba Trophy to Nye 
and his crew, Walter Etzbach. 
Below, the Stars get away in a 
fresh breeze and a choppy sea 





Motor cruisers of various sizes and types, hailing from all ports east of the Rockies, gather at- Miami every winter 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


A Nautical “Information Please” 


p> At its monthly meeting late in January, 
the Corinthians (that association of amateur 
yachtsmen which makes it easy for skippers 
wanting crews and sailormen wanting to 
cruise to get together, to their mutual ad- 
vantage) held a nautical “Information 
Please” quiz. The questions covered seaman- 
ship, navigation, naval architecture and pilot- 
ing, ending up with several amusing freak 
questions. The audience seemed much in- 
terested in the questions and apparently en- 
joyed seeing the various teams of “‘experts”’ 
stumped by certain queries. Incidentally, 
several points that may have been unfamiliar 
to most of those present were brought out and 
furnished texts for discussions which engaged 
the attention of the audience long after the 
close of the meeting. 

Below, we present a selection from the 
questions asked, some of which went un- 
answered by the contestants or were incor- 
rectly answered by them. For the best set of 
answers to the questions submitted to the 
editors before March 10th, Yacut1n@ offers 
a year’s subscription. (If the answerer is al- 
ready a subscriber to the magazine, his sub- 
scription will be extended for a year.) The 
editorial staff of YacuT1Ne will be the judges 
and the correct answers will be printed in the 
April issue. 

Please typewrite your answers, double 
spaced, and write on only one side of the 
paper. 


1. What is meant by the “tonnage” 
shown on a vessel’s certificate of registry? 


2. How would you bring a yawl or ketch 
alongside a bulkhead in a moderate onshore 
breeze, with plenty of room and depth of 
water? 

3. What is the first necessity in the case of 
losing a man overboard? 

4, What is the first thing to do with the 
hand lead when you get it on deck? 

5. Name four methods of ascertaining 
deviation of the compass. 

6. Can you fix your position by a three- 
point bearing on a pelorus without reference 
to the compass? 

7. What is the cause of the difference be- 
tween high water “stand” and high water 
‘cc slack? 9) 

8. The height of a light as given on the 
chart is the height above what? 

9. Name the factors that will vary the 
height of the tide. 

10. During a heavy snow storm from the 
eastward, a Diesel yacht was proceeding 
through Long Island Sound, bound for New 
Bedford, sounding the customary fog signals. 
Suddenly her captain heard three blasts dead 
ahead. He at once signalled full speed astern 
and, as soon as the engines were reversed, 
blew three short blasts. The yacht had just 
gathered sternway when she was struck by a 
schooner under sail. Which vessel was in the 
right? 

11. Under what conditions would you be 
able to get a north and south line of position 
for the sun at all hours of the day? 

12. What are the principal stars available 
for evening sights off Nantucket in June? 

13. Are the divisions on a vernier greater 
or less than those on the scale? 


14. Is it better to have the surface of the 
wood in a boat’s bilge bare or painted with 
red lead or anything else? 

15. What are fashion pieces? 

16. In boatbuilding, what is the difference 
between siding and molding? 

17. What is meant by a vessel being “‘be- 
neaped?”’ 

18. Differentiate between “aft,” “abaft”’ 
and “‘astern.’’ 


Chicago Yachtsmen Form 
Soaring Society 


p> An example of the kinship of interest 
among sportsmen of the air and the water is 
being demonstrated at the Rubinkam Air- 
port in Chicago, presided over by “Hank” 
Rubinkam, well-known Lake Michigan rac- 
ing skipper. Last summer he invited several 
Chicago yachtsmen out to the field to get a 
taste of flying. The visitors became interested 
in gliding and soaring almost immediately 
and, since then, every week-end has seen an 
enthusiastic srroup at the field. 

The Chicago Soaring Society has recently 
been formed and the group has purchased a 
Schweitzer sailplane, sister ship to the world 
record holder. The roster of members includes 
several of Lake Michigan’s leading yachts- 
men: Leeds Mitchell, Jr., Lincoln Harris, 
A. .P. Stresen-Reuter, Herbert Gaetjens, 
Harry G. Nye, Joseph A. Moller, Sam Pirie, 
Henry W. Rubinkam, and Dr. Stanley 
Fahlstrom. 

Throughout January and February, an 
increasing number of frostbite skippers, 
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frozen off the Lake for the winter, have been 
showing up at the airport. 

Reports indicate that the sailors are pick- 
ing up a great deal of valuable information 
not only from the sailplanes but from soaring 
birds which sometimes approach within 40 
feet of the plane. The birds delight in mimick- 
ing the maneuvers of the planes and some- 
times lead their pilots to “thermals” which 
the birds themselves have discovered. Often 
they seem to attempt to show up the soaring 
sailors. Thermals are up-drafts which, on the 
water, would be calm spots or patches of 
relatively lighter air. Just the thing skippers 
will want to avoid next summer on the Lake. 


The Ocean Racing Pot Begins to Boil 


> In spite of all the other things there have 
been to think about during the last few 
months, the question of ocean racing during 
the coming season has had its innings. Plans 
for ocean racing as usual are already being 
formulated among both the West Coast and 
East Coast crowds. 

1941 is an odd-numbered year which auto- 
matically makes it ‘time for the biennial 
Honolulu Race and word has recently come 
east that the race is definitely scheduled to 
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start on July 4th, from San Pedro. In an 
effort to sound out sentiment and get a line 
on the number of potential entries, many 
owners were interrogated and a list of no less 
than twelve tentative entries was forth- 
coming — half the number of participants 
in the 1939 race. 

At least one entry is expected from the 
East and, with over four months remaining 
in which to build up interest, it is expected 
that between twenty and thirty yachts will 
take part in the 2300-mile slide to Diamond 
Head. 

Along the Atlantic Coast, the plans for the 
season’s ocean racing are not yet quite as 
definite. There will be no Gibson Island race 
but the Hampton Yacht Club of Hampton, 
Virginia, has indicated a desire to act as host 
and handle the finish of a race from some 
southern New England port to Hampton 
Roads, a distance of some 360 miles. The 
Storm Trysail Club, too, has worked up con- 
siderable enthusiasm for an ocean race. This 
club, whose membership consists largely of 
some of Long Island Sound’s most experi- 
enced younger ocean racing men, is only 
three years old but what it has not yet at- 
tained in prestige is more than made up for in 
enthusiasm. Their ‘sounding out” efforts 





Rosenfeld 
Left, above, “‘Gleg,”” George Baekeland’s new 
yawl, designed by Sparkman & Stephens and 
built by Lawley. She is 44’ 3” over all, 30’ 1” 
I.w.l., 10’ 7’ beam and 6’ 4” draft. A 4-cylinder 
Gray motor provides auxiliary power. Above, 
“Belisarius,” chartered by E. S. Bradford, Jr., 
won the Lipton Race off Palm Beach. Left, a two- 
place all-metal sailplane being towed off the 
ground at the Rubinkam Airport, near Chicago 


indicate a desire for an ocean race this year, 
particularly among the owners of the smaller 
boats, 45 feet and under. 

The southerners realize the advisability of 
coéperating with a northern group and a 
possible result will be a race starting at New 
London on June 21st and finishing in Hamp- 
ton Roads, under the combined auspices of 
the Storm Trysail Club and the Hampton 
Yacht Club. 


Five in a Row 


> When Stormy Weather won the Miami- 
Nassau Race for the fifth straight year, no 
one was more surprised than her crew. Hav- 
ing run into a five-hour calm the morning of 
the second day, within sight of Grand 
Bahama Island, 30 miles north of the normal 
course, William H. Labrot and his Chesa- 
peake Bay crew assumed that they were out 
of the running. They had seen no boats for 
twelve hours. At five that afternoon, as they 
were pinching around Stirrup Cay and the 
Coast Guard cutter Mojave steamed over to 
identify them, they felt sure they were the 
last of the stragglers. It was when they 
finished the 65-mile reach into Nassau that 
they found they had beaten Escapade by 
13 minutes and Good News by some 20 on 
corrected time. Even with the freshening 
breeze, the smaller boats astern were unable 
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William H. Labrot’s ‘‘Stormy Weather’’ again took the Miami-Nassau Race 


to save their time. So the famous 54-foot 
yawl had hung up another record. 

That calm on Wednesday morning had de- 
layed all the boats. When the breeze did 
come out of the north, Stormy felt it first and 
carried it all the way to the finish line. Labrot 
was his own navigator. John Sherwood, 
Woodward Rich, Edward Ayers and A. Van 
Beuren used every sail in the bag, including a 
spinnaker (for the first time in Nassau Race 
history) and said they shifted them 53 times. 
Stormy finished under a full moon at 1:23 
Thursday morning, with elapsed time of 
37:23:36 and corrected time of 35:12:08. 

The weather forecast for the noon start on 
Tuesday, February 11th, was light to moder- 
ate northeast winds and scattered showers. 
As the 184-mile course to the Bahaman cap- 
ital consists of three equal legs, first to the 
northeast, then east, then southeast, the 
forecast was thus all wrong for a fast race. 
Nobody expected a repetition of last year’s 
conditions when Harry E. Noyes’ Tioga set 
the record of 18:39:32. But the caliber of the 
crews promised a better fight than in any of 
the seven previous years. It was evident from 
the crew lists that this was the best bunch of 
sailors the race had seen. With a ten- to 
twelve-mile east wind and the sea just be- 
ginning to build up, Henry Fownes put his 
Escapade over the line in the lead, followed 
by Gulf Stream, Good News, Malihini, and 
Blue Heron, all on the starboard tack and 
overlapping. Stormy Weather and Palmer 

Langdon’s West Indian trailed. Quartermore 
and Belisarius were the last to start and 


The start of the ocean race to Nassau. Left to 
right: “Good News,” ‘Stormy Weather,” “Es- 
capade,”’ ‘“‘Blue Heron” and “‘Malihini”’ 


headed off on the port tack. Wind and rain 
both picked up, with gusts of 25 miles and 
heavy showers. 

Barely two hours out, Malihini (which had 
been chartered by W. R. Bryant and a 
Detroit group) parted a shroud tang and lost 
her mainmast. The boat returned to Miami 
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under power. As the crew included the Bay- 
view Yacht Club’s David Sloss, Howard 
Finch, Herman Petzold and John Van Pelt 
(who had won in Class B with Starlight in 1939 
and forfeited winning with Java Head in 1940 
by going to the aid of the dismasted Borealis), 
this was tough luck. 

Escapade, scratch boat of 72 feet length, had 
to give Robert W. Johnson’s 64-foot Good 
News 38 minutes. Twelve hours out, following 
a 60-mile tacking duel, she had worked out a 
ten-minute lead which Good News made up 
in the fluky sailing between Great Isaac and 
Stirrup. On the final leg, Good News followed 
the customary practice of hugging the Berry 
Islands which, with the wind from the west, 
placed her in something of a lee. More to the 
eastward, Escapade’s crew took advantage of 
every bit of breeze to make up the 38 minutes, 
with seven to spare. When you get a crew 
that includes Ducky Endt, Egbert Moxham, 
Stuart Hotchkiss, Edward Greeff, Dan Rugg, 
Ted Reynolds, Edgar duPrey and George 
Mann, the boat has to go and Escapade’s last 
leg was a brilliant performance. She was in at 
11:25 Wednesday night, first boat to finish. 

First to finish in Class B was Walter Col- 
quitt’s Blue Heron which, however, lost class 
honors to Gordon Mendelssohn’s Quarter- 
more. Quartermore, a 35-foot Week-Ender, 
did the best small boat work since Hugh 
Matheson’s Babe took second in 1937. If 
she had not blown out her big Genoa, she 
might even have saved the 34 minutes she 
needed to win. As it was, with Howard 
Mickle as mate and Al Huss navigating, she 
placed fourth in the fleet. In fifth place was 
Belisarius (under charter to the Off Sound- 
ings syndicate which had taken the Lipton 
race the preceding Saturday). This was a 
veritable crew of skippers, E. 8. Bradford, 
(Continued on page 97) 
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“NEOGA II” 


HIS attractive auxiliary, built to the 

Cruising Club Rule, for ocean racing and 
cruising, was designed by Ben Seaborn, of 
Seattle, Wash. She is now building at the 
N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., of that city, for 
two northwestern yachtsmen — Ruddy and 
Antone Peier. The ideas of these two brothers 
are reflected in certain features of the design. 

Principal dimensions are as follows: Length 
over all, 52’ 0”; length on the water line, 
36’ 0”; beam, 11’ 6”; draft, 7’ 6’. Her dis- 
placement is 35,000 pounds. The area of 
her working canvas is 1026 square feet. All 
sails are made by Cousens & Pratt. 

Construction of Neoga II, as the new 
yacht has been named, is rugged and high 
grade. The keel is of fir. Alaska cedar is used 
for all other timbers and planking. House 
sides, rail caps, cabin floor, cockpit and trim 
are all of teak. Everdur bronze is used for 
chain plates, hull straps, mast tangs, tanks 
and plank fastenings. 

The engine is a Gray Six-51. It is located 
low, under the doghouse floor, and drives a 
propeller on the center line. Bendix controls 
lead to the cockpit. 

Accommodations below decks are kept as 
open as possible. Clean, uninterrupted sur- 
faces are featured. For example, the ceiling 
in the forward and main cabins runs from 
‘bilge stringers to the underside of the house 
and coaming in a gradual curve, with door 
openings and half bulkheads taking the form 
of arches. Sleeping quarters for eight in the 
owner’s party and one in the crew are pro- 
vided. The crew’s quarters have a hatch 
leading directly to the deck. 

A doghouse has been included to provide 
comfort in sloppy weather. The oilskin locker, 
accessible from the cockpit, should also prove 
useful for offshore racing. The huge closet 
opposite the washroom is a desirable feature. 
The full width galley is complete with a 
four burner stove. 

Neoga II is to be commissioned in March. 
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Her profile is pleasing, with the doghouse attractively incorporated. The modern rig has a sail area of 
1026 square feet. Below, accommodations have been kept open and feature uninterrupted surfaces 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The rather low superstructure blends in nicely with the graceful, unbroken sheer and modern bow 
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HIS attractive yacht was completed re- 

cently at the Mathis Yacht Building Com- 
pany, of Camden, N. J., and delivered to her 
owner, Howard A. Perkins, who will use her 
on Chesapeake Bay during the summer 
months and off the Florida coast in the 
winter. Alcy, as the new boat is named, was 
designed by Frederick C. Geiger of Yacht 
Sales & Service, Inc., of Philadelphia. The 
design was laid out with the aim of creating a 


A MODERN 65-FOOTER 


seaworthy craft, combined with a modern 
appearance. The latter is achieved by low su- 
perstructure and a graceful, unbroken sheer. 

Her principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 64’ 10”; length on the water 
line, 62’ 6”; beam, 14’ 0”; draft, 3’ 9”. 

Alcy is constructed of the finest materials 
throughout, her scantlings leaning toward 
the heavy side. Planking is 134’ mahogany 
over 134” x 2” white oak frames, closely 
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spaced on 10” centers. Floor timbers are also 
white oak. Main and raised decks are of 
Rangoon teak and all exterior trim, together 
with the deckhouse and cabin trunk, is of 
Mexican mahogany. The interior of the deck- 
house is paneled in walnut. Four watertight 
bulkheads are fitted. Hull fastenings are of 
Everdur bronze. 

Two 6-cylinder 165 hp. Gray Diesels with 
2:1 reduction gears drive her at a maximum 
speed of 16 m.p.h. and a cruising speed of 
144% m.p.h. Fuel tanks hold 721 gallons, 
providing a cruising radius of about 600 miles 
at 1314 m.p.h. Fresh water capacity is 336 
gallons. 

Forced ventilation by a blower and hot 
water heating insure year ’round comfort. 








The plans reveal living quarters of ample size. The well lighted deckhouse is spacious 
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WILELY’S LATEST 
MOTOR-SAILER 


HIS latest version of the Ralph H. Wiley 

motor-sailer, the fifth of the type, is near- 
ing completion at the shops of her designer 
at Oxford, Maryland. 

Wide decks, a well ventilated engine com- - 
partment with full headroom, a galley in the 
after end of the deckhouse and a hull combin- 
ing substantial construction and an easily 
driven, seaworthy design are characteristic 
features continued in the new craft. 

Her principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 47’ 0’; beam, 12’ 6”; draft, 
4’ 0’. She carries 500 square feet of sail. 

The. planking is 114” white cedar, over 
frames of. white oak measuring 2” by 4”. 
The keel is of yellow pine, 14” by 19”, the 
entire length, shown shaded on the drawing, 
being hand hewn from a single timber. 
Brightwork is used generously below but is 
omitted entirely above decks, thus giving 
the vessel a seagoing appearance and making 
owner operation practical. 

The power plant is a Buda 6-cylinder 
model HMR 326 gasoline marine engine 
with 214:1 reduction gear and double igni- 
tion. The motor will operate at half throttle 
to drive the boat at a cruising speed of 10 
m.p.h., at which speed the cruising radius is 
approximately 500 miles. . 

The layout provides complete comfort, 
privacy and stowage space for a party of 
four. An extra berth may be had in the deck- 
house, if desired. 

Equipment includes hot water heater, 
shower bath, automatic water system, in- 
sulated Shipmate gas range, Wilcox-Crit- 
tenden plumbing and a 32-volt Universal 
electric plant. 
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The moderate rig is adequate for handling the boat in emergencies 





Construction is substantial and the layout (below) provides comfort for four 
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“THUNDERBIRD,” A 
MODERN COMMUTER 


HE ultra streamlined Thunderbird was designed and 

built by John L. Hacker, of Detroit, in accordance 
with the ideas of George Whittel, to whom she was 
delivered for use on Lake Tahoe. The new yacht, of an 
enlarged speed boat type, will be used primarily for 
commuting and daytime outings. 

Her principal dimensions are as follows: Length over 
all, 55’ 0’’; beam, 12’ 0”. 

Of the “barrel bow” type, she is double planked 
throughout with selected Honduras mahogany, flush 
fastened with Monel screws. The entire cabin exterior 
is of highly polished stainless steel. All other metal work 
is chrome-plated. 

The interior woodwork is mahogany. Upholstery is in 
red leather and there are French mirrors on each end of 
the cabin above the seat berths. The ceiling is of ivory 
colored Micarta, trimmed with chrome strips. Flooring 
is natural cork with metal liners. Rubber tile flooring is 
used in the galley and the washroom. 

Her power plant consists of two 500 hp. Kermath 
motors which turn 22’’ by 23”’ Equipoise propellers at 
2700 r.p.m. The trial speed, over a two-mile course with 
full load, was 43.1 m.p.h. She runs level at all speeds 
and reports indicate that she has the ability to keep 
going in rough weather. Two 3000-watt generators are 
carried. 

Thunderbird can be controlled from two points. The 
enclosed pilot house forward has controls on the bulk- 
head consisting of Bendix clutch and throttle and a 
Bendix automatic push button type steerer. All instru- 
ments are of Weston or Pioneer aircraft type and are set 
in Micarta or chrome-plated panels. A manual steerer is 
fitted in the cockpit, which is also equipped with Bendix 
remote controls. Another cockpit farther aft is flanked 
on each side by fuel tanks of stainless steel. 

Thunderbird is almost fully automatic and has many 
unusual features for a boat of this size. Among these are 
a special push button operated Ideal electric windlass. 
The chrome-plated anchor, thus controlled, is carried 
in a hawse pipe in the stem. The cable is Monel and 
there is a recorder to show the exact position of the 
anchor at all times. Electric deck winches are included 
forward and aft, and are controlled from the pilot house. 

Since the yacht is to be used the year ’round, she is 
electrically heated by blowers used in conjunction with 
the 1500-watt heating units, connected also to defrosters 
for the windshields. All faucets are electrically operated 
and hot water is provided by an electric hot water heater. 
Instruments are included to record the time each motor 
and generator has been operated. A standard house 
type phone circuit is provided for communication from 
the main cabin to either the pilot house or the motor 
cockpit. A ship-to-shore phone is carried also. 


“Thunderbird” looks like an enlarged speed boat. She is com- 
pletely fitted for commuting and has a galley, a shower and 
Pullman seats which can be converted into berths for cruising. 
Electric heating makes her suitable for year ‘round service 
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A 45-FOOT AUXILIARY 
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ERE is the largest Casey auxiliary, a 
45-footer which may be had as a cutter 
or a yawl and which offers two interior lay- 
outs. She was designed by the Casey Boat 
Building Co., of Fairhaven, Mass. In either 
model, she presents a seaworthy appearance 
and, with the addition of a masthead Genoa 
and other light canvas, is adaptable to racing. 
Principal dimensions of the new craft are 
as follows: Length over all, 44’ 11’’; length on 
the water line, 33’ 0’; beam, 11’ 6”; draft, 
6’ 714". 

Sail area of working canvas in the cutter 
rig is 884 square feet; in the yawl, 924 square 
feet. Sails are of 10 oz. duck, made by McClel- 
lan, and complete with khaki covers. 

Construction is high grade. The keel is of 
selected grade oak. Deadwood, horn timber 
and stem are also of oak. Frames are 11,” 
by 11%,” oak, steam bent to shape, and 
spaced 10” on centers. Planking is 11%” 
Philippine mahogany, fastened with Everdur 
screws, countersunk and plugged. 

The main deck beams are oak. The deck 
itself is pine with mahogany covering board. 
The cabin trunk is Philippine mahogany and 
the cabin top may be white pine or fir, 
canvas covered. Hatches, hand rail, main rail 
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Working sail area in the 

cutter is 884 square feet; 

in the yawl, 924 square 
feet are carried 


Both accommodation 
plans sleep six in the 
owner’s party. One pro- 
vides for a crew, also 
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cap and other trim are of mahogany. Below, 
she is finished in pine and fir, painted white, 
with mahogany trim. 

Spars are of fir, standing rigging of gal- 
vanized airplane wire and turnbuckles and 
all hardware requiring strength are Everdur 
or bronze. 

Her engine, a 24-45 hp. Red Wing, is 
installed on the center line and turns an 18” 
diameter propeller to give a speed of approx- 
imately 714 knots. 

Both accommodation plans provide sleep- 
ing quarters for six in the owner’s party. 
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Enthusiastic Crowds Filling Navy Pier Presage Record Breaking 
Season for Great Lakes and Other Mid-Western Boating Centers 


FINAL reports on the big Chicago Boat and 
Sports Show held during the first week in 
February are not yet in but everyone who 
spent much time around Navy Pier, Chicago, 
while the affair was on seems to agree that it 
was the best ever staged there. Although the 
attendance was a bit thin on some of the 
afternoons (everyone in the mid-west seems to 
be working their 40 hours per week and then 
some), the aisles were full every evening and 
enthusiasm was at a high pitch throughout the 
week. Manufacturers, dealers and club officials 
all assured us that they expect the biggest 
season ever, throughout the fast growing mid- 
western boating area. 

The larger cruisers, Chris-Craft, Matthews, 
Richardson, Owens, and Hunter of McHenry, 
Ill., as usual, attracted a steady stream of 
visitors throughout the week. We couldn’t 
track down authoritative figures on how many 
of these larger boats have been on hand in 
past years but it-seemed that 1941 saw a new 
high in the number of craft on hand if not in 
the number of manufacturers represented. 

The mid-west is a great place for runabouts 
and inboard and outboard powered boats of 
all kinds. Century, Lyman, Thompson, Gar 
Wood, Wagemaker, and Dunphy all had ex- 
tensive displays of this type of boat and judg- 


ing from the hundreds who dutifully thumped, 
squinted, and otherwise compared merits, the 
rivers and lakes west of the Alleghenies will 


give off one continuous exhaust rumble all — 


summer long. Among the Chicago firms show- 
ing various types of small craft were the Gen- 
eral Marine Corp. and The Boat Builders. 


SAILING, too, has thousands of adherents in 
the Chicago area and many a sailor who has 
wrung a lot of salt out of his socks could learn 
much about the sport from some of the en- 
thusiasts of the Chicago dinghy, class, and 
distance racing crowds who attend the Show 
en masse. Dunphy, Thompson, the Lawley 
110 Co. and several others were on hand with 
sailing and racing craft for the gang to discuss. 
Those who have owned and sailed the popular 
Lawley 110’s spent quite a little time examin- 
ing the new big sister, the 30-foot Lawley 260. 
When they wanted more speed or the conver- 
sations swung to aerodynamics, etc., all they 
had to do was shift over to the Mead Glider ice 
boat exhibit or to the Schwietzer sail plane 
that some of them have been working out in 
at the Rubinkam Airport. 

There were also water skis, prams, and sev- 
eral different offerings in the way of boat trail- 
ers and trailer boat combinations. And for 





The popular Owens “30” Sedan, typical of the many cruisers at the Chicago Boat 


and Sports Show 








A 12-foot Utility Outboard Runabout shown by The 
Boat Builders and designed for speeds of between 7 and 
30 miles per hour with engines of 3 to 16 horsepower 


some the most interesting display of all was 
the extensive collection of all kinds of models of 
the Nautical Research and Model Society of 
Chicago. These included square riggers, many 
fine yachts, and even a local fire boat. 
Engine, paint and hardware manufacturers 
were, of course, on hand with new products as 
well as their old standbys. Among the new 
things which attracted considerable attention 
were the new Lauson 3-cylinder 6 hp. radial 
air-cooled outboard and the new Photo 
Electric Pilot, an automatic steering device. 


RADIOTELEPHONES, direction finders, etc., 
seem to be just as interesting and important to 
the Lakes sailors as they are on salt water and 
the extensive displays of this type of equip- 
ment by The Hallicrafters, Inc., Bludworth, 
Jefferson-Travis, and the Sea-Pal Radio Co. 
attracted a steady stream of visitors. The 
Hallicrafters, one of the largest builders of 
specialized radio receiving equipment in the 
country, of course cover the whole field with 
telephones, direction finders, and broadcast and 
short and long wave receivers. Jefferson-Travis 
is branching out from ship-to-shore ’phones ex- 
clusively and showed a combination of radio 
receiver and direction finder. Sea Pal which 
started in last year with an inexpensive port- 
able receiver with demountable loop for direc- 
tion finder use, introduced a 12-watt radiotele- 
phone at the Chicago Show. 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


SEAPATH SUPER-SENSITIVE BAROMETER 
AND COMPASS 


Wer’ve always thought of barometers as 
essentially very much the same. Whether they 
‘are large or small, in a metal case or on a 
wooden block, or whether they are calibrated 
in inches or millibars all that we have seen in 
the past were essentially alike. At the Boat 
Show, however, there was a new type of super- 
sensitive barometers called the Seapath which 
broadens considerably the scope of a barome- 
ter’s usefulness aboard a yacht. 





This new instrument is an adaption of an 
aircraft rate of climb indicator made by the 
same manufacturer. In contrast to the aver- 
age barometer in which a rise or fall of an inch 
in barometric pressure moves the indicator 
through an arc of only about 40 degrees, the 
same rise on the Seapath barometer moves the 
indicator almost completely around a three 
inch diameter dial. Thus a tenth of an inch on 
the Seapath is approximately equivalent to a 
whole inch on ordinary barometers, and a rise 
or fall of less than a hundredth of an inch is 
easily perceptible. The instrument can be set 
so that the zero corresponds to any desired 
barometric pressure, for instance the 8 a.m, 
reading which might be 29.90. Then any rise 
or fall from 29.90 is shown on the instrument. 
Of course, you must have an ordinary barome- 
ter to set it by unless you are satisfied with 
knowing only how fast and how much the 
“glass” is falling or rising, which is all that 
really counts anyway. 

Any real student of the weather acquainted 





with the significance and importance of the 
slight dips and jumps which precede the ar- 
rival of squalls, changes of wind, new breezes, 
etc., will recognize how much more a super- 
sensitive instrument like the Seapath shows 
than the ordinary barometer. For instance, 
cold fronts come in overhead before they do 
on the water. You can see the change by day, 
but not always at night — the Seapath ba- 
rometer feels and indicates the slight. rise in 
pressure. Long Island Sound racing skippers 
know that a slight dip in the barometer fore- 
casts the arrival of a southerly breeze, etc. 

The moving parts of the Seapath barometer 
are sealed tightly against moisture and damp- 
ness and it is intended primarily for cockpit 
mounting although a simple mounting bracket 
permits its installation almost anywhere. 
Just inside the rim is a little electric light 
bulb providing pin point lighting for the dial. 
The barometer is also equipped with a vibrator 
which “taps the glass” scientifically to indi- 
cate hairbreadth changes in pressure. 

Also introduced at the Show was the Sea- 
path Compass for runabouts and small power 


cruisers and designed for mounting at or near © 


the eye-level of the operator of the boat. This 
compass is approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and is standard equipment in light 
planes such as the Stinson, Taylorcraft, Piper 
Cub, Aeronca, and Luscombe. The picture 
describes it pretty well, but we might add that 
the spherical card is calibrated for every five 
degrees and that it comes in either chrome 
plated bronze or painted aluminum alloy. 

Other features which particularly impressed 
us are the pin point light for efficient non- 
blinding night use and the trick little “drawer’”’ 
for whatever magnets are required for complete 
compensation. Of course, the owner has to 
know something about the subject to compen- 
sate his compass even with this convenient 
arrangement, but we’ll hazard the opinion 
that most owner-compensated compasses will 
come out a lot better than the all too common 
alternative — no compensation at all. 

Both the barometer and the compass are 
made by‘Seapath Division, Airpath Instru- 
ment Company — Lambert Field, Robertson, 
Missouri. 


—N— 


DECK TURNBUCKLES FOR 
HALLIARDS 


Tue most sensible arrangement we have yet 
seen for halliards, headstay, jibstay, etc., on 
small racing classes appeared at the Show on 
the new Parkman “Champion” Star. We like 
it because it is simple, comparatively light in 
weight, and keeps halliards, stays, etc., up 
beneath the deck where they’re out of the way 
instead of down on the bottom where they 
interfere with the spar flexing mechanism, the 
whisker pole, etc. 

The assembly consists of five deck turn- 
buckles with removable cranks, the ends of 
which are inset along the forward edge of the 
cockpit. Three of the deck turnbuckles handle 
the jib downhaul, the jibstay and the headstay 
while the other two are fitted with cleats for 
the halliards. The idea, of course, is to back 
the cleated turnbuckle off all the way, make 


up the halliards as tightly as possible and then 
use the take-up and mechanical advantage of 
the turnbuckle to set up even tighter. The 
illustration shows what a neat, efficient ar- 
rangement this assembly makes. 

Among the other interesting fittings and de- 
tails on the Parkman ‘‘Champion”’ are com- 
pletely adjustable aluminum alloy fairleaders 
for jib sheets, new “high off the deck” chain- 
plates, a cockpit crossbar placed as con- 
veniently as possible only a few inches above 
the keelson, and an interesting solution to the 
problem of letting the flange of the fin into 
the keel without sacrificing depth. 





A NEW CHAIR BY GOLD MEDAL 


ANYTHING as fundamentally utilitarian as a 
folding deck chair can’t change very much so 
when we say that the well known Gold Medal 
Folding Furniture Company of Racine, Wis- 
consin, has just announced a new nautical 
deck and cockpit chair, don’t expect anything 
sensationally new. 

However, the new vertical legs supported 
by diagonal braces are said to make the new 
chair shown here a steadier proposition in a 
seaway than the old diagonal leggers. We also 
understand that the new chair is supposed 
to be moderately streamlined. Frankly, we 
don’t quite follow on that point. but maybe 
it’s because we would just as soon skip stream- 
lining in our chairs anyway. 

The new chair is available with either steel, 
brass, or chrome hardware, and there’s a 
choice of varnish, mahoganitone, or white 
frame finish. The heavy canvas seat and back 
may be had in either khaki or blue. 
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PROTEXEM: FOR PRESERVING AND 
RECLAIMING PAINT BRUSHES 


Wiru the fitting-out season looming up not 
far ahead of us, the thoughts of thousands of 
boat owners are beginning to be directed to- 
ward the removal of winter covers, toward 
new equipment, and toward paint, varnish, 
and brushes. Most of them had an adequate 
set of brushes last year, but it’s a safe bet that 
in a majority of cases, the present condition of 
the brushes is far short of perfect. Some of the 
thousands merely left them in a pot of paint 
to stiffen up into an ugly, hard mass, others 





washed them out in turpentine or soda and 
water so they dried fairly clean, and still 
others tried to keep them wet in a pot of turps 
or oil which was forever evaporating. 

Even when care and thought are expended 
in the job of preserving and storing paint and 
varnish brushes from one season to another 
the results are seldom perfect. We all know 
that the quickest way to spoil a paint or var- 
nish job is to use a brush which is continually 
giving off flecks of old paint or gummy varnish. 

However, there’s a new product which seems 
to offer the best answer yet to the problem of 
preserving good brushes and reclaiming old 
ones. It’s called Protexem and consists of an 
air-tight container in which the brushes to be 
conditioned are hung. It is made of rust resist- 
ing lead coated metal and the stuff that does 
the work is a volatile liquid made from an ex- 
clusive formula, and which comes in a glass 
vapor dispensing insert placed in the bottom 
of the container. 

The Protexem liquid vaporizes slowly, rais- 
ing the air in the container above the brushes. 
The vapor prevents the wet paint and varnish 
on brushes from drying, keeping them soft 
and pliable the full length of the bristle. Later, 
when exposed to the air and ready to use again, 
whatever material is in the brush will evaporate 
completely leaving no residue. The liquid is 
less inflammable than the solvents ordinarily 
used with paint and varnish and its vapor has 
no deteriorating effect on either the bristles or 
the setting of the brush. 

Old paint-hardened brushes can be reclaimed 
even after years have passed, by placing them 
in a Protexem Conditioner for a week. After 
a few days in the vapor the insoluble ingredi- 
ents can be washed out with a half and half 
solution of turpentine and the vapor. The life 
of the liquid, of course, depends on how often 
the cork gasketed air-tight cover is removed, 


how many brushes it is asked to clean and pre- 
serve, etc., etc. In the smaller size unit, how- 
ever, a dollar a year should cover the liquid 
requirements of average boat owner use. The 
smallest unit has a capacity of five 4inch 
brushes or the equivalent. There are others 
going on up to shop storage size. The gadget 
is made by Wisconsin Laboratories, Inc., 2324 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


== 


FRESH WATER COOLING ON 
GRAY ENGINES 


Ons of the most interesting aspects of engine 
development in the last few years has been 
theincreased use of fresh water cooling systems. 
Owner X uses his boat in shallow, sand-laden 
water and until he installed a closed cooling 
system was continually having to replace 
water pumps and clean out his water jackets. 
Owner Y, after ruining an engine as a result of 
severe corrosion or electrolysis, decided that 
thereafter not a drop of sea water would be 
permitted anywhere near the vital parts of his 
engine. Owner Z, who uses his boat all year 
round decided ‘“‘never again’’ after seeing the 
damage wrought on that unbelievably cold 
night after he had clean forgotten to'run his 
engine dry. 

There are several other points in favor of 
fresh water cooling systems and they are cer- 
tainly being used more and more extensively. 
But there has been one notable difficulty. In the 
past they have not been offered as standard 
equipment and in many cases not even as 
optional extras. This has meant that each 
owner has had to rig up his own outfit, pur- 
chasing a heat exchanger or keel condenser 
here, some valves there, and incidental piping 
and other materials somewhere else. All that 
makes the thing complicated and often results 
in cluttering up the engine and engine com- 
partment. 

Better things lie ahead, however, for the 
Gray Marine Motor Co. has recently an- 
nounced a standardized fresh water cooling 
system, which is now available on their larger 
gasoline engines, the Six-101, the Six-121, the 
Super Six, and the Super Eight. It is of essen- 
tially the same design as that originally worked 
out for the Gray Marine Diesel. All equipment 
is “built in,” making a compact assembly 
which does not increase the space occupied by 
the engine. 

The internal cooling system, circulated by 
a centrifugal pump, is filled with fresh water to 
which anti-freeze solution may be added. Fluid 
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in the internal system is cooled by passing 
through a heat exchanger kept cool by sea 
water delivered by a gear pump. A thermostat 
in the fresh water circuit maintains the water 
jacket temperatures at all times within the 
range required for heat, fuel efficiency, and good 
lubrication. 
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A COVERALL FOR FITTING-OUT 


WHETHER they admit it or not, the biggest 
problem in connection with boating for a great 





many men is keeping their wives or sweet- 
hearts interested. That’s true of fitting-out 
season as much as any other time; probably 
more so with the fellows who do much or all 
of their own work and have to jam it into those 
five or six weeks between the end of a northern 
winter and the beginning of the boating season. 
We can’t claim to have originated the idea but 
the more we see and hear of what goes on in 
boating families the more we realize that one 
of the surest ways of keeping the girls inter- 
ested is fo encourage their dolling up in smart 
looking yet functional outfits. 

Here’s one that ought to make many a first 
mate take a real interest in keeping the copper 
in a pot of bottom paint off the bottom of the 
can. It’s the new Hirsch-Weis Fitting-Out-All, 
a close relation of this manufacturer’s White 
Stag flying suits. It’s made of water-repellent 
pilot cloth and comes in white or navy blue. 
The weave is very fine and it’s fastened with a 
zipper all the way down the front so it does a 
good job of holding off the chill elements in 
March and April breezes. The belt holds it 
stylishly close at the waist and it buttons tight 
at the wrists and ankles. By launching time it 
may require cleaning and then throughout the 
active season it’s just the thing to slip on when- 
ever the spray begins to fly or a damp fog 
threatens to soak through regular summer togs. 
There is also a less expensive outfit, similar in 
design and olive drab in color, but also a special 
item for the ladies. 

The sizes are small, medium, and large and 
the Fitting-Out-All is available from Winsette 
Marine Gadgets, 279 City Island Ave.; City 


. Island, N. Y., and from other outlets for the 


Hirsch-Weis White Stag line. 
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THE HAGNER PLANETARIUM: FOR NAVIGATION CLASSES 


JuDGING by reports from various sections of 
the country there is an unprecedented interest 
in the study of celestial navigation this winter 
and hundreds of clubs and other organizations 
are conducting classes with varying degrees of 
formality. Some of the groups get together 
only in the evenings when there’s no chance to 
shoot the sun, others occasionally get a shot 
with the aid of an artificial horizon, while 
other groups situated within a reasonable 
distance of a real sea horizon get in some pretty 
good practice on the beach. But in any case, 
much of the classroom work has to progress 
at a rather slow pace because of the difficulty 
of explaining three-dimensional phenomena 
in two-dimensional. sketches. We’ve seen for 
ourselves and the instructors in some of the 
classes tell us that more time is spent in driv- 
ing home the fundamentals of time, arc, the 
apparent. motion of the sun, etc., etc., than 
in the actual taking and working of sights. 
Until the student understands the inter-rela- 
tion of all the factors in the astronomical 
triangle it’s mighty hard for him to progress 
farther. 

Here’s a gadget which seems to be the answer 
to many aspects of this problem. It’s called 
the Hagner Planetarium and Sun Dial and 
while in the latter capacity it permits com- 
pensation for the variation in the equation of 
time and is therefore extremely accurate, we 
are interested particularly in its more practical 
features. a 

We'll leave it to the pictures to show what 
the instrument looks like and assume at least 
some understanding on the part of our readers 
of such things as declination, local hour angle, 
right ascension, etc., as well as the commoner 
terms, latitude, longitude, azimuth, etc. To 
the uninitiated it may appear to be nothing 
but a hopeless tangle of arms, arcs, discs and 
spheres but the purpose of it all is to reproduce 
in three dimensions the relationship between 
earth, sun and stars at any given moment of 
the year. By taking the elements of the Hagner 
Planetarium one by one, it should be an aid 
to the work of any navigation class. 

The horizon disc, celestial globe, and ter- 


restrial globe are interchangeable in the in- 
strument. With one or another of these in 
place, a whole host of navigational problems 
and phenomena may be demonstrated. In 
many cases the problems can actually be solved 
by the instrument. Theoretically in solving 
these problems on this tiny globe the results 
are accurate, but actually, in most cases, it is 
impossible to read the results closely enough 
to make them of practical value as anything 
but a demonstration of principle. 

* The functions of the various parts of the 
planetarium are more or less obvious to any- 
one familiar with astronomy or celestial navi- 
gation. To us the most interesting element is 
the declination slide which has a small hole 
permitting sunlight to pass through it when in 
exact alignment with the sun’s rays. Thus 
the relation of the sun (or an electric light 
bulb) to the surface of the planetarium globe 
can be made to simulate the relation of the 
sun to the earth at any given time. 

We won’t attempt to explain how the opera- 
tions are performed but among the applica- 
tions of the instrument are the following: 
Identification of stars and constellations — 
reproduction of motions of stars in general — 
identification of unknown stars by indicating 
their approximate altitudes and azimuths at 
any given instant — construction of astro- 
nomical triangle to demonstrate solution 
of navigational problems — computation of 
line of position — computation of Great Circle 
course and distance. There’s almost no end to 
the other tricks the instrument can be made 
to perform. 

One of the most interesting uses of the 
planetarium is the setting up of a typical 
astronomical triangle. With the horizon disc 
in place the latitude arc (B) is set for the ob- 
server’s assumed latitude. The time indicator 
(T) on the longitude circle is set for the local 
hour angle of the body being observed. Then 
the declination slide (G) is set for the declina- 
tion of the body (obtainable from nautical 
almanac). With the instrument thus set up 
you have a complete spherical triangle, giving 
local hour angle, elevation of the pole (lati- 


x 


Complete Hagner Planetarium with celestial globe in place, terrestrial globe (left), and horizon disc (right) 























The Hagner Planetarium with the terrestrial 
globe in position. This view shows settings from 
which initial Great Circle course and distance in 
nautical miles may be read direct. The parts : 
shown are: A-altiude arc; B-latitude arc; C-local 
time and local hour angle circle; D-longitude- 
right ascension circle; F-declination arc; G- 
declination’ slide; H-horizon azimuth ring, M- 
meridian circle; P-elevated pole; and T-time 
indicator 


tude), and the declination, altitude and azi- 


muth of the body being observed. The instruc- 
tor of navigation classes will realize how the 
foregoing setting may be applied to various 
propositions encountered in nautical astron- 
omy and celestial navigation. 

The instrument is made of aluminum alloy 
on a natural finish wood base with the largest © 
arc 15 inchesin diameter. The terrestrial globe 
is printed in color and the celestial globe is a 
dark blue with dotted lines showing the con- 
stellations. The Position Finder Corporation, 
P. O. Box 361, San Antonio, Texas, is the 
manufacturer. 

BEACHCOMBER. 


With the horizon disc in place, the arcs may be 


set from given data. The center of the d 


represents the position of the observer at al 
times. The periphery of the disc represents the 
observer's horizon. Altitude, local hour angle 
and declination of the celestial body are indi- 


cated in this setting 
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With spring just 
around the corner 
and the sun shin- 
ing brighter and 
warmer, the thoughts of all you boating en- 
thusiasts are turning, no doubt, to recon- 
ditioning your boats for the coming season. 
And we'll wager our bottom dollar that you 
are more than likely looking ahead with 
great anticipation to the time when you can 
once again shove off for a trip. 


As the old saying goes, “To be forewarned 
is to be fore-armed,” so we are warning you 
right here and now that new. Champion 
Spark Plugs in your marine engine will 
eliminate a great many of the difficulties that 
may beset you on your future trips. No more 
hard starting, loss of power, speed, economy 
and dependability. You'll get much better 
all ’round engine performance. 


E THE SPARK 


PLUG 


CHAMPIONS 


Be prepared. Buy new Champion Spark Plugs 
for your marine engine today. If your boat 
is in commission, install these new Cham- 
pions at once—otherwise when you fit out. 
You'll be amply repaid by the increased 
boating pleasure you'll derive. 





Spring has already started for outboard racing en- 
thusiasts with the opening of the “‘Citrus Circuit” at 
Jacksonville, Florida early in February. Champion Spark 
Plugs equipped the engines of every winning boat with 
Paul Wearly capturing both Class A and B events. 


CHAMPIONS 
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Levic 


An invitation to comfort in the cockpit of Frederick Pope’s ketch ‘‘Valkyrie’’ 


Chart Locker and Decoration 


Combined 


> Last month, we suggested the use of ply- 
wood for mounting charts in small boats. 
Obviously, we stated, it is impossible to keep 
charts flat in such craft unless they are cut in 
half and mounted with glue on a board. Well, 
we still think such a:‘mounting is a good idea, 
especially since it has the further advantage 
of providing a good broad surface to plot on. 
But it turns out that we were wrong in one 
of our “obvious” conclusions. 

We now know that it is possible to keep 
unmounted charts flat and dry in a small 
craft and to add to the appearance and con- 
venience of the boat in so doing. This time, 
we know we’re right because we saw it done 
on Donald B. Abbott’s Over-Niter Trump. 

The Over-Niters have folding berths, the 
under sides of which are exposed during the 
day when the berths are swung up. Each 
berth serves, then, as a back rest to the 
transom seat in the main cabin and forms a 
plain and barren cabin side on which it is 
impossible to hang pictures— they would 
only be knocked off. Rather unattractive, 
though useful; presumably nothing can be 
done about it. 

Wrong again. On Trump, a thin flange or 
frame, about 34” to 1’ high and running in 
a rectangle approximately 414’ by 2’, is 
fastened on the bottom of each of the folding 
bunks. Covering this space is a stout piece of 
plywood, hinged to the frame so that it can 
be open or shut. A pair of chromium catches 
is fitted to hold it shut. The result is a large 
shallow box into which a stack of charts can 
be put and kept flat and dry. The box is low 
enough to permit the bunk to swing into its 
horizontal position at night. During the day, 
it serves as a back rest for the transom seat. 

The charts are now satisfactorily stowed, 
though, we reflect, the lockers are an eye- 
sore. We’ll simply have to reconcile ourselves 
to that. Wrong once more. Glued on each 
plywood board, protected by a varnished 
coating, is a Coast Guard Chart. The whole is 
depicted in full color and shows numerous 
nautical scenes as well as technical data. 


The decorative qualities of these charts alone 
would be sufficient justification for them. 


Wiley’s Watertight Flush Hatch 


> From the Ralph H. Wiley boat yard in 
Oxford, Maryland, comes a flush hatch which 
is really watertight. It could easily be built 
at home, with the assistance of the welder 
at the nearest machine shop. 

The advantages of a flush hatch, which 
offers no windage and presents no obstruction 
to trip over, are well known. The disadvan- 
tages of many of them, however, are equally 
familiar. As a rule, they either stick and can- 
not be opened or they are not watertight. 

Wiley’s hatch has neither drawback. It 
can’t stick because it does not rely on a snug 
fit to make it watertight. Instead, it merely 
rests on top of its frame, with metal touching 
metal and no surfaces which might bind. To 
make it absolutely watertight, a trough has 
been designed (see diagram) which catches 
any water which might enter. A drain from 
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the lowest part of the trough leads outboard, 
keeping it empty at all times. 

Construction is simple and requires only 
standard parts that can be procured easily. 
The frame is standard angle and channel 
which are welded together as indicated in the 
section drawing, the length being long enough 
to make the sides. The corners are mitered 
and then welded. The hatch cover is made of 
Weldwood, bolted to the T-iron frame, which 
is also welded at the corners. A standard pipe 
elbow is welded at the lowest point of the 
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frame and the drain led outboard beside a 

deck beam. Brass may be used for all metal 
work and steel makes a fine job, if galvanized 
after welding and drilling has been completed. 
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“Exit” Stows Her Gear 


> Sailors around Larchmont and up’ and 
down the East Coast know Butler Whiting’s 
Exit and know her well. Now Ezit is as trim. 
a little ship as ever made a ripple. If you 
don’t believe that, just ask ‘‘ Butts” himself. 
But she is an auxiliary cutter less than 30 feet 
over all and, when the whole family goes 
cruising, locker space is at a premium. 

But the situation has been solved and the 
whole family can go along and can bring 
plenty of spare clothes and gear. There is still 
room to sit down, walk around and even open 
the ice box. All small boat owners who want 
more stowage space please take notice. 

Exit has two clothes hammocks that do the 
job. A piece of fish net, fashioned from chalk 
line or other comparable twine, and meas- 
uring about 5’ by 214’, must first be pur- 
chased. Into each end of this a tie-up rope is 
reeved, just as though one were rigging a 
regular hammock. Two screw eyes above 
each of the two bunks in the main cabin, 
placed so that the hammock slings along the 
cabin side (where a shelf or bookcase would 
be in a larger boat) are all that are needed to 
complete the job. The foot ropes are made 
fast to these eves and a hammock capable of 
holding amazing quantities of gear is yours. 

The fish netting permits one to see each 
item of clothing, so that the desired article 
can be taken out first instead of last. And the 
hammock takes up only space which would 
otherwise. be wasted. Simple but equally 
useful. Perhaps it is not the best of cabin 
decorations, though the fish netting does add 
a nautical flavor. But you’re going cruising 
and it’s certainly more decorative than a 
cabin littered with clothes or a crew whose 
one suit of clothes has gone overboard. 
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How Capseruonced boatmen \e Kate Ceeutert—Lumber! 


“YOU 





,AN’T BEND 


A BAROMETER NEEDLE!” 


There’s no way to keep the barometer from 
falling once foul weather heads your way. That’s 
why experienced boatmen agreed, in a recent 
survey, that safe, seaworthy design is the most 
important feature in any cruiser. And undoubt- 
edly this is one reason so many have continued 
to buy Richardson Cruisers during the past 30 
years. Every Richardson model offers trim beauty 


and spacious comfort — plus an advanced design, 
round-bottom hull with one-piece white oak 
keel and bronze-fastened cedar planking — built 
to take you there and bring you back in any 
weather. You’ll find the cruiser you’ve always 
wanted in the new 1941 Richardson Fleet — 9 
standard models, in 26, 31, 33 and 37 foot hulls. 
Write now for our new catalog F-41. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC., 363 Sweeney St., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 











LEVEL-RIDING, NON-POUNDING, SMOOTH-RUNNING 


.... this husky Richardson 26-foot utility cruiser is an ideal 
sea-going craft for the boatman who carries big loads. 





SPARKMAN AND STEPHENS 


.... designed this sleek, fairlined beauty — the new 1941 
Richardson 31-foot deckhouse cruiser. Handles like a polo 
pony, sleeps four in roomy comfort, and takes rough 
weather in her stride. 





37’ FLAGSHIP 


A new de luxe motor yacht with trim hull lines by Spark- 
man and Stephens — at a price possible only with modern 
production methods. Three outstanding cabin plans. 
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:* .-»} HIS WAS THE BOAT 
IT’S POWERED BY 











The Avalon, a trim seaworthy craft, used by the 
late Zane Grey, the author, was built by Col- 
lings & Bell, Auckland, New Zealand. Its owner 
has plenty of praise for its sturdy 75 hp. Red 
Wing Engine. 


In the Red Wing line there’s an engine for every 
use under any circumstances — Red Wing Gaso- 
line Engines, Red Wing Waukesha-Hesselman 
Spark Diesels, Red Wing Waukesha Multi-Fuel 
Engines — with performance, economical opera- 
tion, durability, to satisfy the most exacting. 


Are you planning to build a new boat, or 
repower your present craft, either commercial 
or pleasure? Get the facts about Red Wing 
Marine Engines before you buy. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier, Eddy Co., 201 E. 
12th, New York City; W. H. Moreton Corp., 
1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; W. E. 
Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia; Willard Tull, 434 E. Pratt St., Baltimore. 


RED WING 4¢4_ ENGINES 


RED WING MOTOR co. =< ago WING, MINN. 


RED WING WAUKESHA-HESSELMAN SPARK DIESELS 


have all the advantages of the easy, quick starting gasoline engine, plus 
the economy of burning low-priced fuel oil. Available in 4 and 6 cyl- 
inder models — 35 hp. to 200 hp. 


Red Wing Marine Engines are also available in 20 different gasoline 
models — 4 hp. to 125 hp. 














YACHTING 
FRIDAY AND THE JINX 


(Continued from page 50) 


light and smashed it to pieces, almost ruining my eyes with flying particles 
of glass. Thousands of times we had jibed without mishap and it was just 
an unlucky chance that caused the accident. All this time we had to econo. 
mize on lights as the charger was out of order. 


Kxowine that the chronometer rating had surely changed with the 
warmer weather, and being on a run from Charleston to Cape Canaveral, 
I tuned in to get the time tick from Charleston. At noon the answer came 
over the radio: ‘I am sorry that I cannot give the correct time, due to cir- 
cumstances beyond my control.’’ What next? I began to wonder if Miami 
would be in the same place as when I left it last. 

At 2:30 p.m., it was blowing and choppy. As we were emptying one of 
the drums of fuel oil into the tank, the main boom swung over, striking me 
on the head, and only the presence of the hand rope around the rail saved 
me from going overboard. The crew rushed to my aid but I came out of it 
with nothing worse than a mean headache and a ruined disposition. 

Between Charleston and Cape Canaveral, our course cut a half moon 
across the Gulf Stream. As it was pretty rough and choppy, next morning 
there were two flying fish on the deck. This was not unusual but they did 
taste mighty good for breakfast. Afterward, I had an inspiration that per- 
haps if I drank a gallon or so of Gulf Stream, I might be able to break the 
Jinx that had ridden me on the entire trip but, this water being even saltier 
than I had imagined, I drank only half a pint. But it did the job and, from 
Cape Canaveral to Miami, we were able to cut the motor. With all sails 
set, at nine knots’ speed, we arrived in Miami in better spirits than we 
thought possible. It was 2:30 in the morning — and the day, as you will 
have guessed, was Friday. 


“JUDGMENT” 


(Continued from page 38) 


parallel to the course. Thus, your true position at any time, as you advance 
(in theory) along the base course, must lie somewhere between these limit- 
ing lines, and you can see at a glance whether or not it involves any possible 
hazards. If it does and if conditions are such that you are unable-to locate 
a danger spot as you approach it, you will be wise to change your assump- 
tion temporarily. Instead of the base course, imagine that you are on the 
line representing the limit of error on the side of the base course on which 
the danger lies. Take whatever action would be appropriate to avoid this 
peril if such were actually the case and, when you have run far enough to be 
certain it is safely passed, come back again to the base track. 


Tuer: will be many cases, of course, in which such extreme caution is not 
required. If it is evident from your chart that all dangers lie on the same 
side and near the limit of possible error, it may be sufficient simply to make 
a slight jog away from them and follow a track parallel to the base course. 
In any case, this method of delimiting your error has the great advantage 
of clarifying your problem and showing at a glance what you are up 
against. If, as sometimes happens, it is not possible to avoid the proximity 
of a danger on one side without running into one on the other, the only safe 
solution may be to heave to and wait for daylight or clearing weather; this, 
too, will be revealed by the method just described. It is preferable either to 
guesswork or to putting a blind and unjustified confidence in the course 
derived from a merely probable position. Bear in mind that the one certain 
thing about any sort of probability is that it is not correct. 

In the situation we have just been describing, a star sight is often of 
great value. Beginners are apt to stand in awe of star sights and shy away 
from them. This is due to two causes. One is the average man’s unfamili- 
arity with the heavens and the other is the difficulty of getting a good 
horizon at night. Yet there is nearly always a bright star or planet in the 
twilight sky after sunset or before sunrise which is easily distinguished and 
can be observed to advantage in clear weather. When such a body is neat 
the prime vertical (as in the case of the morning or evening star), it is 
the best position for determining longitude since the line of position will ie 
approximately north and south; it is also favorable for observation owing 
to the illumination of the horizon below it. 

One need be familiar with only a few of the brighter stars and planets to 
take advantage of this. The Pole Star (Polaris) is particularly useful for 
latitude at any time of the night, provided there is a clear horizon in the 
north. It is not very bright but, fortunately, there are no bright stars neat 
it so that, with the help of the Pointers, one should have no difficulty 2 
picking it out. Polaris has an advantage in that the computation is simple 
and the star is so close to the elevated pole that, if it be observed near the 
time of its upper or lower transit, a considerable error in time will have little 
effect on the result. [In fact, I have frequently used with entire success * 
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9 GREAT EVINRUDES FOR ‘41... CATALOG FREE There’s an 
Evinrude for every type of boat—9 advanced models priced as low as $29.95—2 models now 
with Full Reverse. Any Evinrude may be purchased on convenient time payments. Write 
for Evinrude catalog... also catalog of 6 Elto models priced as low as $26.50 . . . handy 
Boat-and-Motor Selector and Boat Guide of leading builders— ALL FREE. Write today. 
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short cut method which consists of observing Polaris at the approximate 
time of transit and subtracting or adding the amount (1°:02’) by which the 
star is distant from the pole, according to whether it was an upper or a 
lower transit. Then, since latitude equals the height of the elevated pole, it 
is necessary only to correct the sextant reading for dip and refraction and 
the result is your latitude. Simple, what? When I say the ‘approximate 
time of transit,’’ I mean my clock or zone time corrected roughly for longi- 
tude (to the nearest degree). This was on the coast of Labrador and I had 
no chronometer on board.] 


Ir 1s a common practice for navigators in big ships to take a number of 
“shots” of a body in quick succession and then use the mean of the ob- 
served altitudes for computation. (Also, of course, the mean of the times.) 
The reason for this is to reduce as far as possible the personal error which 
might be present in a single sight. This is well enough in a big ship — or 
even in a small one under favorable conditions of observation. But, per- 
sonally, I never employ it. I would rather use one good shot, in which I feel 
confidence, than introduce the error which may be present in a doubtful 
one. My system, therefore, is to take a series of sights until I get one in 
which I have faith — and then use that. True, this calls for some discern- 
ment on the part of the navigator but it is surprising how quickly one can 
develop an aptitude for ‘calling one’s shots.” 

It is necessary, however, to understand clearly the nature of the errors 
which may creep in. These are of two sorts: errors in altitude and errors in 
time. In the former category, the most serious source of error in taking 
sights from a small boat at sea is the great probability of mistaking a wave 
top for the horizon. In a sense, this is unavoidable, since all one can ever see 
is the crest of the seas, But the crests, at a sufficient distance, are the hori- 
zon. The danger, then, is in bringing the sun down to a crest which, at the 
instant of observation, may have leaped up between the observer and the 
horizon. When one realizes that the observer is in a small vessel which is in 
violent motion and that the sight must usually be caught during the few 
moments while she is on the top of a sea, the difficulty of being certain 
about this becomes apparent. It calls for keen eyesight and keener atten- 
tion: if the horizon had the slightest suggestion of a lump in it, the sight 
should be discarded. 

The time error usually comes from the fact that the person reading the 
watch is caught unprepared — perhaps by being doused by spray — and 
has to make a stab at it. For this reason, the use of a stop-watch is recom- 


YACHTING 


mended since it can be read later, under more favorable conditions. If the 
navigator is alive to these two sources of error and is sufficiently alert, he 
can, with surprisingly little practice, learn to tell a good sight when he gets 
one. If, on the other hand, he simply takes the mean of a number of indif- 
ferent shots, he cannot know whether the errors will cancel out or not. 

This topic of judgment is one about which volumes could be (and have 
been) written. All we have tried to do here is to touch on a few special cases 
which might be of use to the cruising yachtsman and which, at the same 
time, are sufficiently diverse to indicate the broad scope of the subject and 
rouse in the reader’s mind desire to learn more. There are a thousand-and- 
one practical wrinkles contained in the literature of navigation — and per- 
haps as many more which have never been embalmed in print. Among the 
latter are the sayings passed down by word of mouth among the fishermen 
and coasters of former generations; for example, that a vessel entering 
Long Island Sound through The Race on the first of the flood tide and mak- 
ing ten knots through the water will carry the tide with her the whole 
length of the Sound. While such sayings are not meticulously accurate, 
they are generally close enough for practical purposes. Sailor lore, unlike 
superstition, is generally right, because it has been built up by practical 
men for use under stress. 


Tuere is one form of judgment which no yachtsman who takes the re 
sponsibility for his friends’ lives can afford to neglect. That is to determine 
his exact position while he has the chance, before the onset of storm oF 
squall. Only last summer, I was in company with two other vessels, 
schooner and a sloop, when we took a heavy thundersquall off the Norwalk 
Islands, in Long Island Sound. In the short-lived turmoil of rain and spray; 
it was impossible to see a ship’s length away. Evidently both skippers quite 
lost their bearings, because they attempted to cross Green’s Ledge. The 
schooner touched without serious damage and the sloop ran hard aground 
on the reef. Yet, in the lull of the approaching squall, there had been ample 
opportunity to take a few bearings and plot one’s position as well as to note 
the safe course to the anchorage within. 

While this paper has been written with sailing vessels in mind, the prit- 
ciples set forth apply with equal force to motor-driven craft of moderate 
size. Indeed, they. might have particular application to fast motor boats 
voyaging at sea, since the methods of precision employed in big ships 4! 
quite out of the question there. The importance of judgment increases Pro 
portionately as the possibility of precision grows less. 
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NEXT TIME WE PAINT DECKS WITH “NOSKID” 


sneakers and bare feet fairly cling to its 
non-slipping surface .. . yet NOSKID is 
not abrasive. There are no sharp, cutting 
materials to cause discomfort or “‘rub out” 
and leave voids in the finish. NOSKID is 
long-wearing and waterproof, as well as 


slip-proof ... protection for both you and 
your boat. 


Write for Color and Texture Folders, 
showing NOSKID Deck Paints and the 
rest of the International line of forty-one 


finishes . . . assuring the right paint for 
every marine use. 


6700 Park Ave. 
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o* 3 Knows the Reputation of 


STEWART-WARNER 


INSTRUMENT PANELS, FUEL PUMPS, 
AND ACCESSORIES! 





“THE ENSIGN” — for echhou and Cruisers 


Typical of the popular Stewart-Warner panel line in its 
completeness, accuracy, and beautiful finish, the Ensign és 
designed particularly for runabouts and cruisers having nar- 
row control boards. Panel is available in either mahogany, 
black wrinkle, or engine-turned finish. There is a Stewart- 
Warner panel to meet every specific demand. 











Tachometers 


Electric Fuel Pump 
ThisStewart-WarnerModel Stewart-Warner tachom- 





110-M delivers 15 gallons 
of gasoline per hour on 
less than 1 ampere of current. 
Pumping mechanism en- 
tirely separated from pump- 
ing chamber. All brass; 6- 
volt or 12-volt. 


eters, ammeters, heat indi- 
cators, gas and oil pressure 
gauges are known for relia- 
bility and accuracy wherever 
motor boats are operated. 
Meet U. S. Navy quality 
standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST COMPLETE MARINE CATALOG 


STEWART-WARNER 


1837 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Illinois 
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FISHING—PRACTICAL CONSERVATION 


(Continued from page 52) 


the boards. Twenty is not at all unusual. Several fair-sized barracu 
three or four eight-pound tuna (albacore, to be correct), perhaps a couple 
of Artic bonito, maybe half a dozen dolphin and a few other odds and ends, 
including a grouper or an amberjack or two, swell the pile at the stern of 
each cruiser. 

About half of those fish will wind up in the disposal can after baits are 
cut from some of their bellies. From the standpoint of conservation — af. 
fecting every angler and guide in the game, in the long run — those are ex. 
pensive baits. Small bait fish, perfectly suited to that fishing, are cheap. 


In contrast, I recall watching the mate on one boat tuna-fishing off Cat 
Cay slip a gloved hand under the gill covers, grasping the throat latch, and 


_ then unhook fourteen ’cudas in one day, along with nearly as many small 


tuna — none over eight pounds — which were released without being 
lifted from the water at all. A dozen or so mackerel wound up in the figh 
box, half for the table and half for the marlin baits. From our angle, this 
seems to be more practical conservation than the other case cited. 

Why kill fish — yes, even ’cudas — which are food for larger fish and 
help maintain the proper balance. More important, if you become aware 
of the problem of conservation, you might just as well apply the principles 
well down the line as at the top alone. When next you are fighting a game 
fish, you might ask yourself: ‘What chance will it have if I hang it up on 
the fish rack?” 


Nore: The writer will be glad to give personal attention to all inquiries 
from readers relative to fishing information concerning boats, tackle, 
places, seasons, methods or any other phases of the sport. Address: Lansdell 
Anderson, Silverton Ave., Little Silver, N. J. 


‘““SEA CHANTEY’’ 


(Continued from page 55) 


to provide some interesting training in the handling of sails and rigging 
for any who hope, some day, to own a more pretentious boat. The area of 
mainsail and working jib is 160 square feet and this should be sufficient to 
drive the light hull under ordinary sailing conditions. The big Genoa jib 
runs the area up to 190 square feet for light weather work and for racing. A 
whisker pole has been provided to get this sail outboard for a broad reach 
or when running free. A flexible bronze wire rope, in the luff of the working 
jib, takes the place of a permanent jibstay and leaves an unencumbered 
space between the mast and forestay for the handling of the Genoa, when 
the small jib is doused and the larger sail set. 


Tue construction of the hull frame is somewhat unusual but has been 
proved unusually strong and thoroughly practical in a number of other 
time-tested designs. This method of construction produces a hull with 
virtually all of the good features of a round-bottom design and has several 
advantages. There are fewer lines to be faired than in a conventional 
round-bottom design, and the sawed frames are the moulds which deter- 
mine the ultimate shape of the hull. The time spent in building moulds 
and special jigs to produce a good round-bottom job is quite an item unless 
a number of hulls can be built over the same set of moulds. Also, at 
present, there are several firms which make a specialty of turning out 
partially assembled construction kits of designs for which there is popular 
demand. If sufficient interest is aroused, perhaps some of these people 
might be induced to do this for Sea Chantey. To me, that is the logical 
“out” for the fellow who wants to do some of the work of building his 
own boat. 


Specifications of Sea Chantey 


KEEL. To be built up as shown or cut from a solid piece rabbeted to take 
planking. Completed thickness to be 174’’; tapered fore and aft as per of 
sets for rabbet line. 


Srem. To be worked from a natural crook, oak, hackmatack or other sult 
able timber. Sided 2144” and moulded 4”. Rabbeted to take planking and 
finished fair in the planking. 


Transom. 7%” oak or Philippine mahogany. Reinforced with 34” by 3 
cheek pieces all around with a center piece to take clamps of out 
motor. Fastened to keel and sternpost with oak transom knee. 


Frames. Oak or Philippine mahogany. Side frames, sided 7%” and moulded 
1144” at head and 214” at chine and knuckle. -Bottom frames, sided 14" 
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Henry A. Pobl, Gray Dis- 
tributor located at 410 N.E. 
13th St., Miami, is typical of 
the men in the Gray Field 
Organization. 


Mr. Pobl is known from coast 
to coast. He knows engines, 
boats, accessories, equip- 
ment, installation and 
maintenance. 


THE Gray Field Organization is World-Wide, operating in 55 
countries. Gray popularity and volume perpetuate its size and ability. Its deal- 
ers are qualified marine engineers who know how to save money for the Boat 
Owner, in dependable advice before the installation, and in economical serv- 


Every year his organization 


-ice afterwards. 
es good care of Gray- 
bowered boats which visit 


35 years of marine specialization, of taking the trouble to supply 
Miami and other Florida i x 
points during the winter an adequate range of marine motor sizes and types have enabled the Gray 
Dealer to deliver a complete service. 
More people say that Gray builds the best, 
and some 150,000 Gray Marine Motors in 
service today back that up. 





FRESH WATER COOLING for Big Gray Sixes and Eights 


rr 
? 


The carefully-developed ‘ Clean, compact, 
fresh-water cooling system : massive, powerful 
oe eee SS ee f : — ‘“Six-101"’ and 
stay gasoline engines is iden- . “*Six-121"" h 
tical with the system which | ro a oe 


GET THIS FREE DATA BOOK 


_ This useful book has 48 pages of boatin 
information, condensed specifications on all 


Marine Diesels. 


using this equipment were 
built for the U. S. Government 
in 1939, 

j Fresh-Water cooling system 
in the practical, campact form 
developed by Gray, is not 
something ‘‘ buttoned on.’’ In- 
stead, the entire engine is de- 
signed and tested for it. The 
cooling unit is built-in, and 
becomes integral with the 
engine. 


has been so successful on Gray 


First Gray gasoline engines : 


finest and best en- 
gineered ‘‘ Big 
Sixes.’’ ‘‘Super 
Six,’’ 330 cu. in., 
145 h.p., is a high 
speed development 
of the ‘“Six-121."’ 
Shown here are for- 
ward and aft views 
of the heavy duty 
**Six-121,’’ with 
built-in 3:1 reduc- 
tion gear and Power 
Take-off. Other re- 
Geeten ratios up to 


Gray Marine Engines, prices, performance 
data, 148 pictures, gepeeiies sizes and im- 
portant marine data. 
are sent on request: 


hese Gray publications 


(1) Large “Master Catalog” of Gray Marine 
Gasoline Engines, with installation 
drawings. 

(2) Deluxe “Master Catalog” of Gray Ma- 
rine Diesels. 

(3) “Gray Marine Diesels at Work,” illus- 
trated data book for operators. 

(4) Performance Data Summaries for all 


ray Models, gasoline and diesel. 
(5) Monthly Bargain Sheet: factory-rebuilt 
and discontinued models. 


The more you tell us about your boat, the 
more we can tell you. 


Second Edition of Quiz “Book Now Ready 


Interesting, up-to-the-minute marine questions are answered briefly 
and clearly in “15 Minute Quiz Book”. A post card will bring your 
copy promptly. 


FRESH WATER 
TANK 


HEAT EXCHANGER 


enrgaal PUMP 
(FRESH WATER) 


FRESH WATER COOLING 


This system prev “s ” : Gray Eights represent the ultimate in gasoline marine power. Built 

surfaces dean Soares oy —_ ‘d noes comes in two speed ranges: Eight cylinders in line for narrowness — more 

Behtrolyais Seale s the cylinder Diock from small bores for smoothness and for quiet safe operation at high 

fee and insures best engine efficiency by is. Opposite rotation pairs of these remarkable engines are 
Tmostatic regulation of engine temperature. driving big 40’ cruisers at speeds of 20 to 25 m.p.h. 
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GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
656 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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SMOOTHNESS 


A better boat at no extra 
cost with Cutless Bearings 


surface bearing—treat yourself 

to smoother running than you've 
ever had before by going to any good 
boat yard for a Goodrich Cutless 
Bearing. 


I YOUR boat has any sort of hard- 


No stern vibration 


Stern vibration will be a thing of 
the past. She'll be faster because you 
can open her up wide without that 


annoying rumbling or pounding 
from the stern. And this new smooth- 





ness will be free in the long run be- 
cause this modern bearing pays for 
itself by long life and saving in shaft 
wear. 


Soft rubber resists wear 


Stern vibration comes from worn, 
hard bearings. Rubber Cutless Bear- 
ings cushion the shaft, and they also 
resist wear just like rubber tire treads. 
They last years where others last 
months. And — every day of 
those years the shaft operates nor- 
mally, smoothly. Propeller shafts 
last years, too, because grit particles 
can’t cut or score them. 


For any type of boat 


Cutless Bearings are made by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., used on freight- 
ets, passenger boats, tugs, tankers, 
river boats, dredges and on thou- 
sands of pleasure boats. Actua] 
records show savings on every type. 

Isn’t this worth making a note of 
right now—for this spring’s fitting 
out? If your boat yard can’t supply 
Cutless Bearings, write direct to 


LUCIAN Q. MorFFITT, INC. 
Engineers and National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


“CO oodrich Galles5 
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Bronze strap 
Deck fo Chine 


of combination Outrigger, Boom- Crotch 
& Cock-bit cover stanchion : 


Details 





and moulded to under side of cockpit and cuddy flooring, continuous from 
chine to chine except in way of centerboard trunk. All frames to be properly 
beveled to fit inside of planking. Side and bottom frames to be well lapped 
at chine and fastened with copper rivets. 


PLANKING. Cedar or Philippine mahogany, to finish 54” thick; any butts 
to be made on oak butt blocks between frames. Plank seams to be either 
backed by 34’’ by 114” longitudinal seam battens or, otherwise, a set of 
intermediate batten frames to be fitted to the inside of the planking be- 
tween each set of sawed frames, as shown on the construction plan, and 
the planking seams caulked and filled. 


Cuamps. 1’’ by 2” spruce or fir, fastened to heads of frames at a proper 
height to take deck beams. 


CENTERBOARD TRUNK. Head ledges, oak 54” by 3”, to extend through the 
keel. Bedlogs, oak or Philippine mahogany, sided 2’, moulded to curve 
of keel, minimum depth 3”. Trunk sides, %’’ mahogany with a 7%” by 
416” reinforcing cap at the top. 


CENTER Boarp. 14” steel plate cut to size and shape shown on the plan 
and galvanized after shaping. Hoisting pennant to lead over sheave on 
top of trunk. 


Deck Beams. Oak or Philippine mahogany, 7%’ by 114”, crowned and 
spaced as shown on construction plan. 


Deck. Forward deck, 144” T & G white pine or cedar. Side decks and hatch 
roof, from waterproof plywood. All decks to be covered with canvas laid 
in marine glue or heavy paint and fastened with copper tacks. 


Cuppy Hartcu. To be built and fitted as shown on special detail plan. 
Beams, 34” by 114” Philippine mahogany crowned as shown. Roof, 4” 
waterproof plywood, canvas covered. Hatch sides and coamings, 4" 
Philippine mahogany with mahogany trim mouldings. Partial bulkhead, 
waterproof plywood with mahogany edge strips and sill. Cuddy to havea 
floor of white pine slats as shown on plan. 


Cockpit. Size and shape as per plans. Seats, coaming and trim, %4” 
Philippine mahogany. Covering board at side deck, 144’ mahogany. Two 
sections of floor grating to be sized to form panels to close openings in 
cuddy bulkhead and adequate method provided for setting and locking 
same securely in place. 


BacksTay OUTRIGGER AND Boom Crorcn. This special fitting to be built 
up and installed according to plan, as shown on special detail sheet. 
Supporting arms to be of 34” bronze or brass tubing, split to take a wood 
bow of ash or other suitable hardwood. Support end of tubing to be flattened 
and drilled to take a bolt through coaming and cockpit stringer. Bolt to 
pass through a reinforcing strap of 1’’ bronze extending from face of coam- 
ing to inside of chine, securely fastened in position. Bow to have eyebolt 
and cleat to take backstay tackle and notched to fit under side of boom. 


Spars. Mast to be hollow box spar built up to taper shown with solid 
block inserts as marked on plan. Boom to be built T-section, tapered 
shown. Material for spars to be Sitka spruce or Douglas fir. 


Riccinc. Mast to be stayed, as shown, with 3,” galvanized wire rope 
set up with turnbuckles. Upper ends of standing rigging to be secured t0 


the mast with tangs fitted to take thimbles worked into ends of stays and 
shrouds. 


HaRDWARE AND Fittines. All hull fastenings to be galvanized or bron# 
screws or bolts of suitable size. Plank fastenings to be 114’’ No. 8 screws, 
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countersunk and bunged. All cleats, blocks, deck hardware and spar 
fittings to be of standard design as listed by most marine supply houses, 
of a size suitable for work intended. 


Sarts. To be of material weighing 414 to 6 ounces, made by first class sail- 
maker and fitted with necessary clips, grommets, snap hooks, batten 
pockets, ete. 


ParnTiNG. Inside of hull to have two coats first grade marine paint. Can- 
vas decks to have two coats, or more, if necessary. Outside of hull three 
coats with antifouling paint below the water line. Cockpit seats and trim, 
coamings, hatch trim, spars and all other bright work to be given three 
coats of first quality spar varnish. 


EquipMENT. To include lights, life preservers and necessary legal equip- 
ment; also, 25-pound anchor and 50 feet or more of 14” diameter manila. 


THE GOLD CUP GOES TO DETROIT 


(Continued from page 32) 


Ted Houser, one of the mainsprings of Florida motor boating, 
came all the way up to New York to present a plan for holding 
the Gold Cup race in March, at Rockledge, Fla. When it was pointed out, 
however, that the only available course there would be unsuitable for the 
contests he withdrew his proposal. So the annual glamorous headache of 
the sport was apparently left with no place to go. It was then that Horace 
Dodge made his offer. It was tentatively accepted by Commodore Otto 


Barthel, of the Detroit group, and will undoubtedly go through if the war 
does not prevent. 


The race will be sponsored by the Dodge Brothers Dealers’ Association 


and the part the Detroit Yacht Club will play is to be determined in the 
near future. 

Probably no development could have been more stimulating in the Gold 
Cup situation. Detroit, which has a good, if not ideal, course and the largest 
fleet of motorized yachts in the world, is almost the perfect place for 
America’s outstanding race. The course lies in a natural marine amphi- 
theatre, a location that attracts an audience of stupendous proportions. 
The event will be held on Labor Day which, this year, falls on Monday, 
September Ist. 

Zalmon G. Simmons, 1939 winner, brought up two suggestions, one of 
which was adopted, the other ruled out. The one tossed in the wastebasket 
was his motion that, to help defray expenses of the race, an entrance fee of 
$1,000 be imposed. The suggestion accepted was that courses should be 
at least three and, possibly, five miles in length, now that the speed of 
Gold Cup boats is up around the century mark. This will necessitate a 
change in the deed of gift but will tend to produce greater safety and greater 
speed. Commodore William R. Bogley, of Washington, showed a chart of 
the new two-and-a-half mile course for the President’s Cup race. This 
course, he stated, is much safer than the old one and the committee-will 
try to increase its length to three miles. 

Not for many years has there been such a January fleet of Gold Cup 


boats as this year. In analyzing the possible entries for the Labor Day 
event, we find the following: 


Boars already available and ready to run are Herbert Mendelson’s 
record-holding Notre Dame III, with hull designed by Dan Arena, her 
driver, and the 24-cylinder Duesenberg engine — of ancient vintage but 
completely overhauled; 


Zalmon G. Simmons’ My Sin, with Ventnor hull and completely rebuilt 
Miller Gold Cup engine; 


William Cantrell’s Why Worry, with Ventnor hull and Hispano-Suiza 
“97” engine; 

M. J. Cooper’s Mercury, with home-built hull and 725-cubic-inch 
Hispano-Suiza engine; 

o Fageol’s So-Long, with California-built hull and special Fageol 
motor; 

E. A. Wilson’s Miss Canada III, with Greavette hull and redesigned 
Miller motor which Mr. Wilson believes he will be able to run in the Gold 
Cup since she can be serviced in Canadian waters; 

George C. Cannon’s Gray Goose III, with Ventnor hull and three 225- 


— Lycoming motors, now being reorganized by Hugh Gingras in 
orida,. 


Tur foregoing boats, in themselves, constitute a more formidable list of 
starte ts than we have had for some years. Other developments, however, 
easily double the number of possibilities. Here are some of them: 

Gar Wood, Jr., has purchased Hotsy-Totsy from Sidney Allen, the 1940 
Winner, probably for the purpose of obtaining her supercharged Wright 
Motor to place in a new hull to be built this spring. 
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Makes better snapshots more easily. 





This New Kodak 
has Eight Important 
Features 


KODAK MONITOR, with Special f/4.5 lens, was designed to 
make any picture taker a better one. Eight ultra-modern 
features are at your fingertips. 

(1) Kodak Anastigmat Special f/4.5 lens. (2) Nine-speed 
Supermatic shutter. A combination that makes the most of your 
skill—indoors or out, scenics or fast action, cloudy or bright. 

(3) Rigidly positioned lens and shutter. (4) Body Shutter 
Release. Minimizes camera movement. (5) Double-Exposure 
Prevention. (6) Film-Centering Mechanism. (7) Convenient 
Exposure Counting Scale. (8) An Eye-Level Finder that’s a 
big help in bagging those professional-looking, unposed, 
on-the-fly shots. 

Kodak Monitor Six-16, Special f/4.5, for 2%4x4/4-inch 
pictures, $48.50. See it at your Kodak dealer’s . . . Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK MONITOR SIX-16 (Special f/4.5) 
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+ DIESEL. 


Is it a “full” Diesel? 


Does it have the exclusive advantages of 
the Lanova “Low Pressure” Combustion 
System? ' 





Does it offer maximum economy of opera- 
tion and maintenance? 


Does it start at the touch of a button — 
even in cold weather? 


Is the exhaust clean? 
Does it operate smoothly and quietly? 


Has it been thoroughly proved in marine 
service? 


Can it “stand the gaff” of 24-hour contin- 
uous cruising? 


Is it backed by more than 10 years of spe- 
cialized Diesel manufacturing experience? 


Are sales and service facilities readily 
available if required? 


.. the ANSWERS 


Are All YES— 
If you buy a 
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Commercial Ave. © 


Chicago 


DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES FROM 20 TO 248 H.P. 
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Allen, in buying Hotsy-Totsy from Mrs. Victor Kliesrath, secured ap 
additional Wright engine around which he says he will have a new boat 
built for the Gold Cup race. 

William M. Horn, veteran of countless Gold Cup and other races, hag 
been given, by Horace Dodge, one of the old Packard motors which haye 
rendered yeoman service in previous contests. Horn is now building a new 
boat for it. 

Ernest Chase, of Baltimore, has bought Jack Rutherford’s Juno which 
created a stir in the President’s Cup race three or four years ago and which, 
with her Ventnor hull and supercharged Packard motor, has probably 
never been pushed to her top speed. 

Stanley Dollar, Jr., of San Francisco, has purchased, from Dan Arena, 
the old Miss Golden Gate which ran a valiant second to Count Rossi in 
the 1938 race. Her owner will install in her the old Packard engine from 
Greenwich Folly, the old reliable craft with which George Townsend won 
the Gold Cup in 1926 and 1927. 


So there you have the makings of a splendid fleet of twelve Gold Cup 
contenders, almost twice as large as any January fleet we have had for a 
decade or more. Of course, these January fleets are liable to extensive 
deflation by race time and, as happened once, the field may be reduced to 
a single starter. But this is not likely. The boats actually available this 
year are more numerous than for many years past and those in prospect 
are more solidly sponsored than the dream craft we hear about every year 
at Show time. Therefore, barring the interruption of war, it really looks as 
if we can have, next Labor Day, one of the greatest Gold Cup races in 
history. 


“GALE” RUNS WILD IN CUBA 


(Continued from page 60) 


clusion. As it was, this race, which she won by only a few lengths from 
Pimm-Too, was one of the closest of either series and augured for more 
excitement to come. There then followed three idle days when high winds 
and seas prevented racing. 

It proved, however, to be the unproverbial storm before the calm when 
the second race for the Cuba Trophy was sailed in a light and variable 
wind, unlike all the others in which fresh to moderate breezes prevailed. 
And, in this uncertain going, Nye took his only beating — a real one in 
which he dropped to sixth place. Tough for Nye but grand for a climax. 


Wirs one race to go, Ace was leading by one point, with Gale, Clemente 
Inclan’s Menjuly, of Havana, and Pimm-Too all tied for second. In this 
contest, the breeze was steady once more, about twelve miles per hour. 
That’s all that Nye needed. He worked into the lead on the beat soon after 
the start and was never threatened thereafter, winning by nearly a minute 
from Pimm-Too, with Ace IJ a still more distant third. In the final reckon- 
ing, Pimm-Too and Ace II were tied on points for second, von Hutschler 
getting the nod for having beaten Iselin in two of the three races. 

The team race between four Cuban and four American boats resulted in 
the lopsided triumph for the United States that everyone had expected. 
They won 24 to 12, only Kurush II, sailed by Charles De Cardenas, of 
Havana, being able to top any of the opposing team by placing third. In 
this event, Nye was sailing only for a team triumph and placed fifth, last 
of the American boats but ahead of three of the opposing team, which is 
all that matters in such a contest. 


Bacarpi Cup SERIES 
Yacht Skipper Fleet Poinis 
| SE pei say ceenagere Harry Nye, Jr. So. Lake Michigan 39 


Eee Fi A. F. Wakefield So. Lake Michigan 31 
PRIETO oso 5055 ook oe Walter von Hutschler Gravesend Bay 29 
E:T. C. De Cardenas Havana 29 
"2 | PRED SSSE Gstpenrer tse Adrian Iselin, II W.L.LS. 28 
MON so as ks ess es 28 Clemente Inclan Havana 26 
COnCubiIne 56s a Alfred de Marigny Nassau | 23 
NE i oR Nestor Carrillo Havana 23 
OS | EO aera H. Duff Havana 12 
BN Gs Wicnos eahok Roberto Karman Havana 12 
Shucks....... ine wale Elwood 8S. White W.L.LS. 9 
ee ES ere Fernando S. Bru Havana 8 
M1p-WINTER CHAMPIONSHIP 
Me Cenacle sve Harry Nye, Jr. So. Lake Michigan 19 
| ear Walter von Hutschler Gravesend Bay 18 
BNNG Aa chances wa Adrian Iselin, II W.L.LS. 18 
DN =. 5 sininiovins boca A. F. Wakefield So. Lake Michigan 15 
Menjuly............... Clemente Inclan Havana 14 
Es 55:0 sea nae C. De Cardenas Havana 4 
| Re EE: Elwood S. White W.L.LS. 4 
I. « b's x swdes aun Durward Knowles Nassau 3 
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YACHTING 
UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 57) 


Don’t look now, but if you see an article about the Yachting Sponsored 
Navigation Courses in this issue be sure to read it. (Advt.) 


Tue man whose name I forget is still irritated because I once accused 
the Corinthians of a morbid curiosity about trysails, sea anchors and fish. 
oil. I now retract the accusation. They had a nautical quiz at their big 
midwinter dinner and never once brought up the question of disaster at 
sea. It was an enjoyable quiz, with four-ply competition and teams en- 
titled “Cruising Club,’’ “Corinthian,” “Technicians” and “ Writers.” 
You could have knocked us over with a typewriter when it was learned 


‘that the writers’ team, composed of Chas. Hall, an Associate Editor of 


YacutinG, Fred Horenburger, Associate Editor of Motor Boating, and one 
other whose name modesty forbids me to mention, squeaked through on 
top. However, we didn’t escape a scolding for verbosity, our Moderator 
forgetting for the moment that we writers are paid by the word. 


THE END OF A BOOTLEGGER 


(Continued from page 34) 


more and kept runnin’ wid de light under lee. So den I went below and said 
to engineer: ‘“‘If I was you, I’d get some dry canvas and cover de whole 
engine.’”’ De engineer say: ‘‘ You don’t know a dam ting.’’ I went on deck, 
and de captain say: “‘Now we’re approachin’ de danger. Have you ever 
been over St. John’s bar?”’ I look, and see de Jacksonville light under de 
lee beam, and de red light at de north end of de bar under our lee bow. 
“Captain,”’ I say, ‘you can’t run over de bar, we’ll all be lost. We’ve got to 
try to weather off de jetty — we must get under power.” 

De captain order de engineer to get under power but de engine only went 
“‘cluck — cluck.’’ De engineer tried it three times but it wouldn’t go. Den 
we set de mizzen but she wouldn’t answer, and we kept bearin’ to leeward. 
Just about tree-quarters of de way from de sout’ end of de jetty we struck. 
“ Bam!” we struck again, and again de suction carried us off. “Bam!” we 
struck de third time, and I sprang off for de rocks. It was just midnight. 


Wien I got on de rocks, I see de captain, de engineer and Sam, de other 
hand, all near me in de hollow of de rocks. We could talk but de seas 
washed over us. I didn’t see de cook. At de time we got to de danger, three 
times I went to de galley and told him to come out but he said he was all 
right. He was drownded. At de third smash on de rocks, de vessel went to 
pieces; de mainmast broke in four pieces, and next day her centerboard was 
on de jetty. Pretty soon I saw de mate to de nort’east on de jetty and I 
hail him; I ask him how it was where he was. He made no answer — never 
made no answer. I said to de captain: ‘‘I gwine where de mate is, seems like 
de sea ain’t so heavy.’ “Old Te,’’ he say, “I’d hold what I got.’’ I say 
“Captain, I gwine where de mate is” and I start crawlin’. I heard a sea 
comin’ and it washed me off on de inside of de jetty. I hear de captain say: 
“Old Te is gone.”’ “Yes,’’ I say to myself, “I’m gone.’’ But de suction 
brought me back and I got my clothes off and went swimmin’ and divin’ 
to de westward. Finally, after an hour or more, I come on de sand and lay 
down beside a log till mornin’. 

When it come light, I was lookin’ to de sout’east and I heard a voice say: 
“Hello, old Te,’”’ and I saw Sam. He ask me how I get ashore and I say: 
“Why you ask me how I got ashore? You know how I got washed off.’’ He 
tell me he get washed off ten minutes later and swim along and get on de 
same piece of sand. After a while we see de captain and de engineer walkin’ 
de jetty toward shore, toward a fisherman’s hut, but de mate wasn’t with 
them. Sam went to look for him and come back after a while wid a bottle of 
whiskey he pick up. While I was takin’ a drink, I see somet’ing I took fora 
log in de water. Sam went to see what it was and found it was de mate, 
but he was afraid to touch him. Den I went and pulled him out de water 
and up on de sand. Den we saw de pilot boat comin’ for de wreck and I said: 
‘Dis is no place for us; let’s make our escape or dey’Il make us prisoners.” 
So we went down de jetty to de fisherman’s hut and dere we found de 
captain and de engineer. 


Tuar concludes Te’s narrative of the wreck. That night, it seems, the 
fisherman took the captain ashore and paid his fare to Savannah; the fol- 
lowing Friday, the owner sent a boat that brought a suit of clothes for each 
of the three survivors still with the fisherman and took them to Jackson- 
ville. Te was there in hiding till Sunday night, when he went to Savannah. 
A couple of weeks later, he got a berth in a booze ship and worked his way 
back to Nassau. His legs were badly scarred from the broken glass that cut 
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him during the gale when I saw him and got the above narrative from him. 
He is positive there was no drinking during the voyage. He speaks highly 
of the captain. He says Kona behaved wonderfully during the gale and, but 
for the lost peak halliards, would have had no trouble in weathering the 
jetty. This long account may bore you, but I took it down, as it was a 
first hand story of the loss of your old ship, and I believesubstantially cor- 
rect. 
Faithfully yours, 
Davin Gray. 


p.s. According to Te, the fisherman was the only one to profit from the 
wreck. He picked up 1700 quarts of whiskey and announced that he was 
going to drink it all. From what old Te told me of his four days naked in 
the hut, the fisherman made a good start. 


X REEF MARKS THE SPOT 


(Continued from page 30) 


by daylight and ebb tide, plainly indicated that, had we held our original 
course as laid down and steered before we sighted the uncharted light, we 
would have cleared X Reef in perfect safety. 

The change of course was made at 3:00 a.m., with Baillie now at the 
wheel. Bray and I posted ourselves in the bow as lookouts, expecting shortly 
to sight X Reef to starboard. And the Skipper was now also on deck, main- 
taining a continuous and vigilant lookout with the aid of field glasses. 
During all this time, the uncharted light flashed clearly in its group of 
four, bearing more than a point on the starboard bow and apparently 
distant about four miles. 

The moon, somewhat past the full, shone down brightly from almost 
directly overhead but the sky was filled with thick, low cumulus clouds 
moving rapidly from the southeast. The effect of this was to mar visibility, 
as the moon-shadowed surface of the sea showed up in blotches of light and 
dark. Thus, about 3:30 a.m., the helmsman noticed a patch of water ahead 
that seemed lighter than the rest; he called it to the attention of the Skip- 
per, who attributed it to the effects of moonlight. At the same moment, 
Bray and I had a similar discussion; Bray sighted a whitish patch only a 
short distance ahead but I dismissed it as a moonlit area of water. 


A marrer of seconds afterward, without our having any recognizable 
warning by sight or sound even remotely sufficient to make us jibe the 
mainsail over to starboard and veer off to port from the danger, we ran up 
over the steep-to edge of the reef which, the tide now being a little less than 
high, was marked by no warning fringe of breaking seas. 

“Christ! Coral!’’ I shouted and ran to the cabin skylight to call all hands 
on deck but the others were already coming up. The jarring impact of the 
ship’s grounding, followed by shouts and the sound of running feet, had 
immediately roused all below. 

All hands quickly lowered the mainsail and we tried to go astern under 
full engine power, but the Force 4 wind and heavy seas made this impos- 
sible as both beat directly against Ahto’s broad stern. We next tried kedg- 
ing the bow off to port, in the hope of swinging the ship so as to have a 
beam wind to heel her over and reach off the reef with the aid of the engine. 
This, too, proved unavailing; we were thrown even higher on the reef. 
The tide was falling rapidly. As the water became shallower, the long rollers 
turned into breaking combers that started the ship pounding on the coral 
as they swept up over the reef, now clearly visible about 40 yards off the 
bow and at right angles to the ship’s head. By lucky chance, coral heads 
under the bilges on the port side kept the ship on nearly an even keel; 
the Skipper, to enable her to retain this position as the water fell, unshipped 
the port spinnaker boom and rigged it as a leg by lashing it to the main 
shrouds, while the male members of the crew clambered out as live ballast 
on the end of the main boom which was swung out over the starboard side. 


By daybreak, the tide was nearly at full ebb, with the water around the 
ship less than four feet deep and with every wave foaming past in a hissing 
Toar; now we could see the reef in its entirety, partially dry, extending 
about two and a half miles northwestward and about half a mile wide east 
and west. We had struck on the southern tip of what was obviously X 
Reef. The beacon on X Reef could now be seen in its charted position while 
the fatal unknown light was evident as being on the eastern side of Y Reef. 

But this belated knowledge was of no value now. Navigation had put us 
on the reef; seamanship had to get us off. The port anchor, 250 pounds in 
Weight, was lowered into the dinghy and carried out abeam with a full 
Scope of chain; the starboard anchor, of over 450 pounds, was rigged with 
Some 60 fathoms of fourfold one-inch manila line and then taken out astern 
Whence its cable led in over the stern and forward to the windlass. In the 

avy sea running, these maneuvers were carried out with difficulty; there 
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Get your boat 
into the water faster 
this season with 


DUPONT DULUX 
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THIS NEW, DIFFERENT FINISH 
DRIES QUICKLY... KEEPS BOATS WHITER 


HOUSANDS of boat owners use DULUX today because 
it’s quick-drying. It gets boats into the water sooner ... 
and it keeps them in commission longer. One spring paint- 
ing with DULUX often keeps boats sparkling all season long. 





DULUX is based on an entirely different formula from 
ordinary paints. An exclusive development of Du Pont 
Research Laboratories, it brings new, longer-lasting beauty 
to large and small boats alike. It forms a beautiful, durable 
finish that resists chipping, cracking and salt spray. The 
hard, tile-smooth DULUX finish laughs at fumes and dis- 
coloring harbor gases. 


DULUX finishes for deck and topsides are long-wearing 
and mar-resistant. Boats stay sleek and beautiful with 
DULUX because it retains its original beauty and gloss 
longer ... because it is a different finish of superior dur- 
ability. There is a DULUX finish for every surface from 
masthead to waterline. For full information see your 
Marine Supplies Dealer, or write E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


OU PONT 


MARINE DILUTED 4 FINISHES 
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36’ a x 26’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 3” 
At the 1940 price, 
$5,950 


34’ x 23” 4” x 8’ 5” x 5’ 4” 
A smart new design. 


Price, $4,850. 
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42’ 2” x 30’ 3” x 11” x 5’,1114” 
One boat available. Has teak 


deck. Price, $8,900 


Because of increased building costs, these boats cannot be duplicated at present prices 


New York Office 
545 Fifth Avenue 
Gammel Tel: VAnderbilt 6-3636 Ez 





131 State Street 


JOHN G6. ALDEN — ..:.. — 





was only near mishap when the dinghy almost capsized as the heavy anchor 
was let go, Baillie being hurled overboard. 

The tide was now rising again, high enough to buoy the ship up so that 
the breaking combers, driving in directly astern before a rising Force 5 
southeast wind, pounded Ahto unmercifully. From truck to keel, every part 
of her shuddered when the seas rushed in over the hard, jagged coral and 
raised the hull, only to'send it crashing down again in a grinding, splintering 
impact. Both masts, guyed with all available stays, lurched violently as 
the ship struck bottom alternately at stem and stern; the deck bent per- 
ceptibly amidships, the seam at the athwartship break opening up and the 
gunwales working lengthwise; the bottom planking struck and abraded on 
the rocky heads with such force that a less solid wooden ship would soon 
have shattered herself in a swirling sea of floating timber. Indeed, our faith 
in Ahto’s ability to withstand this punishment became less with each 
damaging blow. When, after hours of straining with anchors and windlass 
in fruitless efforts to haul her off on the rising tide, she was thrown even 
further up on the coral by the high seas and strong wind which made of the 
reef an absolute lee shore, most of us doubted that the ship would hold 
together until the next high water. 


Ap now bitterness was added to our gloom. A big cargo steamer was 
sighted coming up from the south and was soon recognized as Japanese 
(days later, at Thursday Island, identified as the Atatu Maru). As the tide 
was at flood, a steamer might have pulled us off. We frantically signaled our 
distress with inverted ensigns, code pennants and Very pistol yet the 
freighter did not even bother to reply, though passing between us and the 
mainland and plainly within visibility. Realization that this was not the 
first time in recent years when Japanese mariners have violated the first 
canon of humanity at sea did not alleviate our bitterness. 

Returned to the necessity of taking up the struggle on our own again, 
we formulated a final plan for getting Ahto off the reef. The plan was to 
jettison as much of the 30-odd tons of rock ballast as possible during the 
ebb; and, after shifting our heavy anchor far out astern, make a final at- 
tempt at hauling the ship off during the midnight flood. This, because of 
diurnal inequality, would be higher than the midday high water. 

After noon, the tide began to drop and, though both wind and seas were 
somewhat abated, we opened the seacocks to sink the ship more firmly on 
the coral and thereby lessen the destructive pounding. The false keel had 
carried away in splintered fragments during the morning and now the un- 


protected keel and port bilges were taking a terrific, smashing pressure. 
On this ebb, no coral heads supported the vessel on an even keel as in the 
morning and we could not prevent her listing over to port to rest on the 
planking. Several of us attempted to jam heavy oak planking between 
the more jagged coral and the ship’s bottom but we failed in this since 
the breaking seas continually washed out the planking from beneath the 
lurching hull. The pounding continued and splintered fragments of wood 
could now be seen floating on the waves for hundreds of yards to leeward. 


Ws went below to wolf a quick lunch, seated at a table now at a grotesque 
angle in its gimbals and with our feet slopping in the shallow water that 
covered the cabin floor. Soon the tide was so low that the reef dried to 4 
point directly beneath the bowsprit end, while the water surrounding the 
ship became so shallow that the breakers were reduced to wavelets and the 
grounded hull was no longer budged. The seacocks were now closed, the 
bilges pumped, the cabin floor torn up, and we set about shoveling sand into 
buckets and hoisting them and granite boulders up through the hatch and 
skylight to be thrown overboard. Rock after rock was pulled, lifted and 
shoved up through the hatch by pure man power and hurled out over the 
side, where a cairn of granite from Estonia soon built up a grisly monu- 
ment to our grounding. Most of the boulders weighed between 200 and 500 
pounds but our task was lightened by the good spirits of the whole crew 
and the hope of success. 

And now there came a new stimulus to our hopes for, shortly before 
three o’clock, Baillie sighted a smudge of smoke on the southern horizon 
and, by four, the British cargo steamer Tressilian was close enough to 
perceive our plight. She altered course to head in our direction and we inter- 
rupted our labors to dance a jig of joy on the listing deck. The Skipper ran 
up the International Signal Code pennants “A T,’’ signifying: ‘We are 
aground and require assistance,’’ to which the Britisher replied by hoisting 
“A K,” “Do you want to abandon ship?” The Skipper and Jim put out m 
the dinghy while the Tressilian slowly swung through a wide circle about 
half a mile away. 

Soon returning, the Skipper bore the news that the captain of the steamer 
could not risk an attempt at hauling us off during the night when the tide 
would have risen sufficiently but had offered to take every one off now and 
carry us to Thursday Island if we desired to abandon ship. The Skipper 
immediately ordered his wife, baby and the three girls into the dinghy; 
to be taken aboard the T'ressilian to Thursday Island. 
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"GOOD BOY! youre set Now FOR BETTER OUTBOARD 
LUBRICATION SINCE YOU'VE CHANGED TO THAT 
IMPROVED DUPLEX OUTBOARD SPECIAL MOTOR OIL! 


@ Chemical stability, made possible by new refining 
methods, is the secret of the remarkable performance records 
of the improved Duplex Outboard Special Motor Oil. And 
outboards must use a stable lubricant of exceptionally high 
quality to maintain the oil seal at the main bearings upon 
which base compression depends, and to guard against the 
formation of sludge, varnish or other residue which might 
impair compression or cause the by-pass to become partially 
clogged. 

That is why outboard enthusiasts by the thousands are 
turning to the improved Duplex Outboard Special as the 
modern lubricant for modern dependability in outboard 
motors. Exhaustive, impartial tests* have proved that whether 
you drive an outboard, gasoline engine or diesel, it’s better 
boating and maximum economy when you drive on Duplex. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, Penna. 


‘Duplex Marine Engine Oil is scientifically refined : pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil for service afloat 
Cc 4 4 J J 
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*This work was conducted at the Research Laboratory of the Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corporation. Engine tests were run under the supervision of 
Quaker State engineers and chemists with the collaboration of engineers of 
the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. These engineers from an independent 
laboratory were invited to cooperate in this work to assure completely im- 
partial judgement of the merits of the oils which were tested. 
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LIFE’S GREAT MOMENTS....“THE NEW JUNIOR PARTNER“ 
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DUNCKEL 
DUNCKEL 
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THIS pee 4 


@ It’s only natural that the su- 
preme Scotch should be chosen 
to commemorate a supreme 


moment. But why not be 





equally discriminating at other 
times? Remember, Haig & 
Haig is the only Scotch with 
a 314-year-old record of con- 
tinuous satisfaction. And yet, 


despite this distinction, Haig 


PINCH BOTTLE 
12 Years Old 


FIVE STAR 
8 Years Old 


& Haig makes no extra charge 


for its great name and fame. 


THE OLDEST NAME IN SCOTCH 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY 86.8 PROOF - SOMERSET IMPORTERS, Ltd., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 














YACHTING 


While the tide was'still low and we could take advantage of daylight, we 
hauled in both anchors, most of us manning the windlass while the Skipper 
and Baillie tripped the hooks’ hold on the irregular coral. The light port 
anchor we hauled out of the water while the heavier starboard anchor 
was once more carried out astern to its full scope of manila line. It wag 
dark before this task was accomplished. All hands then joined efforts 
on the windlass to take up slack and hook the anchor solidly. Then, after 
a brief respite for beans and coffee, we continued in our final stage of jetti- 
soning ballast. By nine o’clock, we had thrown over, by hand, a total of 
about 26 tons of rock and sand. 

The flooding tide was now again sending high breakers sweeping up on 
the reef in a steady succession of blows that knocked Ahto reeling from one 
coral head at the stern to another at the bow. Soon, still pounding viciously, 
her stern swung to port on the rising water and we rushed to man the wind- 
lass, driving our exhausted bodies in this final effort. Straining with such 
pressure on the cable that the taut line threatened to buckle the after-cabin 
bulkhead against which it pressed — it did snap the cabin door between its 
posts — we dragged the ship astern inch by inch as all the while she rocked 
fore and aft, crashing forefoot and sternpost alternately on the coral. 


Finatty, after a succession of feverish efforts while the waves were at the 
high point of their regular alternation, we felt her float for longer moments 
between the shocks of grounding. Rushing madly aft from our stations at 
the windlass to take the lines in hand, we engaged in a literal tug-of-war 
with the elements. The wind, now risen to Force 6 from the southeast, was 
a moaning dirge and the crash of the seas on the reef was a sibilant roar but 
to us it was a symphony of triumph and we felt a new power. Our fatigue 
was dissipated in the thrill of feeling imminent success and we shifted in- 
stantly from winch to lines and back again. The Skipper started the engine 
and gave it full throttle astern, while the rest of us hauled, not for our own 
lives but for that of the ship. 

In a matter of seconds that seemed like minutes, we were free of the reef. 
Instantly, the anchor was cut away. Full speed ahead went the engine and 
the helm was swung hard over. Slowly the ship turned westward and 
diagonally away from the reef. Ahto was saved. 


Norte: The epilogue was a pleasing anticlimax. Upon escaping the reef, we 
manned both bilge pumps, fearing the worst; we found that but five min- 
utes of pumping per hour was enough to keep down the water. A few days 
afterward, we careened Ahto on a sandy beach near Thursday Island to 
survey the damage to the hull and found the ship still so sound that the 
Skipper was able to put off planking replacements and refastening until 
several weeks later, after we had made a 2000-mile passage to Surabaya. 


TROUBLE SHOOTING ON MARINE 
ENGINES 


(Continued from page 36) 


If very cold atmospheric conditions are causing hard starting, heating 
the oil will help. Another thing that will help a lot is to remove all the spark 
plugs; heat them with a torch (away from engine or tanks!) until they are 
almost glowing at their gap ends, then replace them in the engine quickly, 
before they cool. Crank the engine immediately. 

If the engine has become flooded by excess cranking with the choke 
closed, it is not necessary to wait; the motor may be unflooded as follows: 

1. Open both the throttle and choke wide. 

2. With the ignition ‘on,’’ crank the motor by hand or starter for about 
six turns. 

Having the choke and throttle open wide assures that absolutely no 
gasoline will be drawn into the cylinders; only pure air. This drives out the 
excess of gasoline. A wide open throttle throws the idling jet out of action 
and the turning of the motor by hand or starter is not fast enough to draw 
fuel out of the main nozzle. Therefore, the engine unfloods. It is a trick 
worth remembering. 

The engine will usually indicate that it is unflooded by giving a violent 
kick. At this point, stop cranking, close the throttle so that it is only one- 
quarter or one-fifth open, close the choke half way and crank again. 


Uneven, Rough Idling 


In looking for the cause of rough idling, the inlet manifold gaskets should 
be checked for leaks. Bad gaskets and small holes allow air to get into the 
mixture and lean down the ratio unevenly, causing missing and rough 
running. If the manifolds are o.k., the idling mixture should be adjusted a8 
outlined in the article on tuning up your engine in January YACHTING. If 
the engine still idles roughly, the spark advance setting must be checked. 
Retarding the timing slightly may smooth out the running; if not, the 
points and general wiring and connections of the ignition system must be 
gone over. However, if the engine idles poorly but runs well at higher 
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LIVE 


To be sure, our greatest efforts — 
yours and ours — must be to arm 
our Country. 

But man cannot work continu- 
ously. He must have respite — re- 
laxation in proportion to intensity 
of effort. 

There can be no greater Avenue 
to Health and Happiness than 
Life aboard a FAIRFORM FLYER 
—far away from the mob and 
Congested Highways — on peace- 
ful waters, nearerto Nature and God. 

This is no trite advertisement: 
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WHILE YOU LIVE? 


We are not talking about the ordi- 
nary boat with its discomforts, 
irritations, noise and roll, with but 
skin-deep appeal — on which your 
wife is miserable. 

We are speaking of a boat that is 
as QUIET as a car, truly LIV- 
ABLE, easy to operate, economical 
to run, yet far FASTER and with 
Twin Screw RELIABILITY. 

This boat costs more to start 
with but far less in the long run. 
She has berths of Bed-Comfort — 
every imaginable Convenience. 


You can take her offshore into a 
roaring sea — for exhilaration — 
certain that they can take anything 
that blows. 

With your chosen companions, 
you may fish to your heart’s con- 
tent. 

You may navigate streams too 
shoal for other boats, — explore 
virgin country, forest-flanked rivers 
— sleep peacefully in sequestered 
Harbors — return — refreshed « in 
mind and body — better equipped 
to do your job. 


FAIRFORM FLYER. 


Along with. Defense work we can build a moderate number of personal boats. We have a series of 
standard twin-screw models from 32 feet to 72 feet for fishing and cruising — including several 
splendid boats that in the event of National emergency can be quickly converted to Naval use — 
fastest seagoing boats in the World. 


If you care to set forth your desires and requirements 
in a comprehensive letter, we will respond with rec- 
ommendations and catalog of best-suited model. 


{UCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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STARTING MOTOR 
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GENERATOR 
BATTERY ; 
(3 -INSTALLED 8Y ENGINE MANUFACTURER I 
GRRE STALLED BY BUILDER OR OWNER 
USED ON MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS WIRING DIAGRAM 
BUILT FOR U.S. NAVY BY ELCO One cause of electrical trouble in marine engines is the use of un- 
Protects your boat against barnacles, teredos and all marine dersized wires in the places marked “‘installed by builder or owner" r 
growths. Enables you to copper plate the bottom with a brush 
making a friction-free, long-lasting surface. But be sure to use speeds, the indications are that the idling mixture is incorrect or else the : 
COPEROYD. It's different — over 50% chemically pure ignition timing is too much in advance. ( 
Copper metal — not oxides. Electrolytically inactive. Spark plug setting, too, has a bearing on idling performance. Remove 
: : the plugs, clean them and see that they have a large enough gap. Too small ' 
Fi ind Out About This a gap sometimes causes missing at idling speeds. On the other hand, if the ‘ 
At the better yards and dealers; or gap is much too large, missing may occur, especially in engines with mag- F 
write us for prices and particulars neta ignition. 


METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION Missing at High Speed | 7 


238 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. Missing at high speed (which in a marine engine also means heavy load) uy 
F is usually caused by ignition trouble. us 
First, check the plugs and see that they are clean and correctly gapped; di 





if correct gap is unknown, use one of .025 inch; if missing persists, try .018 
inch. Trace all high tension wiring for broken insulation and “leaks.’”’ Wire 
which will perform at idling and low speeds will sometimes “leak”’ at 
heavy loads. 





Check the breaker point spring; see that it is strong. If in doubt, replace th 
it. A weak point spring will ‘override’ the cams and cause missing at Wi 
high speeds. See that the points are clean and that they have proper clear- Se 
ance. If proper clearance is unknown, try .013 inch. 

An obstructed fuel line will feed gasoline to the carburetor so slowly Wi 
that missing may occur at high speed. If such is the case, this trouble will Of 
be pointed out by backfiring through the carburetor while, at the same ne 
time, the engine misses. Spark timing which is retarded too much will cause 0} 


missing at high speed and will also cause popping back. 
Spark plugs which have cracked porcelain insulation will sometimes 
cause missing at high speed and heavy loads but will not affect idling. 


Cracked plugs should be looked for. sh 

Missing at high speeds may be caused by weak valve springs or mal- on 
adjusted valve clearances. If ignition and carburetion seem o.k., the valves th 
may be checked. The clearance must be that recommended by the motor ha 
manufacturer. Too small a clearance will sometimes cause the valves to ali 
remain partly open at high speed. If the correct clearance is unknown and hi 
the engine is of normal design, medium or high speed and not above 150 tic 


hp., a figure of .07-inch inlet, and .09-inch exhaust may be tried, but the 
correct clearance should be given just as soon as possible. If weak springs 
are suspected, they must be removed and tested; if found weak, they 












. should be replaced. lul 
smart, trim lines of Queen Mab richly If 
deserve, and get, extra beauty from an Missing at All Speeds plu 
A-E-CO Windlass. When extra power is If an engine misses and runs roughly at all speeds, the following things be 
needed for a heavy pull the Queen Mab can should be looked into: y * 

count on her A-E-CO Windlass for that, too i. Blown head gasket between cylinders. 
ae : 2. Sticking valves, broken valve spring. 
Type G, Size 3A, ACO Wind- —60% added reserve power for emergencies. 3. Foul spark plugs, broken insulation. Th 
Queen Mab is aW.G. Herresh: Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 4." Leaky” high tension wiring. ma 
ee ee pierreshott Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 5. Dirty breaker points. we 
6. Breaker points hardly opening, small clearance. ] 
AECO 7. Maladjusted valve clearances. the 
DECK AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 8. Poor condenser in ignition system. ; 
9. Badly leaking inlet manifold. le 
2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ 





10. Carburetor entirely out of adjustment. 4 
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Knocking 


Knocking may be caused by loose bearings, valve taps or other mechani- 
cal noises or it may be detonation, “spark knock”’ or “fuel knock,’’ as 
detonation is sometimes called. Mechanical knocks are deeper in tone than 
the ‘“clicking”’ or “‘pinging”’ of detonation and “ pinging”’ usually comes in 
at heavy loads, high temperature and maladjusted spark. The cures for 
detonation are: 

1. Retard the spark a few degrees. 

2. Enrich the mixture slightly. 

3. Use a smaller propeller which will allow the engine to turn up to full 
rated speed at open throttle. : 

4. Clean out the cooling system and see that it is in perfect order so that 
the engine runs at proper temperature. 

5. See that there are no cracked or defective spark plugs to glow in the 
combustion chamber and cause preignition. 

6. Clean the carbon out of engine if it is foul. 

7. If spark plugs burn out rapidly and detonation is persistent, try a 
“eooler’”’ spark plug, 7.e., a plug which has a heat range number one unit 
lower than the present plug. 

8. Use a gasoline of higher antiknock quality. 


Vibration and Thumping 


Vibration of the engine and hull and thumps caused by the engine and 
related parts are usually caused by the following: 

1. Bent or damaged propeller. This type of noise usually increases as the 
boat goes faster. The cure is to send the propeller back to the manufacturer 
for repairs. 

2. Bent or misaligned propeller shaft. If bent, it must be removed and 
repaired; if misaligned, it should be correctly aligned by shimming the 
engine into position. 

3. Engine may be loose on its bed or the bed may be too frail for the size 
of the motor or may be poorly supported. 

4. The propeller may be too close to hull, strut or rudder; this will cause 
noise. 

5. If a propeller shaft of too small diameter is used, it may whip and set 
up a terrible vibration. The only cure is to support the shaft better, by 
using an extra bearing on the unsupported part, or use a shaft of larger 
diameter. 

6. Loose strut or loose intermediate bearings. 

7. Misfiring motor. 

8. Chipped flywheel or other broken part. The only cure is to replace. 

9. The shaft alignment may be perfect when the engine is idle but, when 
the power is applied, the bed may give with the torque and thrust. This 
will cause operative misalignment and cause vibration and power loss. 
See that all engine supports are in the same plane and are equally rigid. 

10. Some high speed, light, high compression engines of modern design 
will have a slight rattle due to backlash in the clutch and other parts when 
operating at low speeds. Such noises are not an indication of trouble and 
need not cause any worry as long as they cease when the throttle is cracked 
open and the engine speeded up a bit. 


High Fuel Consumption 


If an engine is extravagant of fuel, it means that the mixture is too rich, 
shaft is dragging, spark is mistimed or ignition is weak and irregular. An 
over-rich mixture is indicated by sooty plugs, “hunting or bucking” as the 
throttle is closed from wide open position, and black smoke from the ex- 
haust. If it is definitely known that the ignition system is o.k., shaft 
aligned and engine generally in good condition but the fuel consumption is 
high, the high speed mixture adjustment may be set according to instruc- 
tions in the article on tuning up in the January issue. 


Plugs Foul Up 


An engine which is especially loose and worn will pass an excess of 
lubricating oil into the combustion chamber to foul up the spark plugs. 
If excessively rich mixtures are used, the plugs will foul up with soot. If 
plugs of too low a heat range number (too ‘‘cool’’) are used, they will not 


be able to burn off their fouling and will soon become too dirty to function 
Properly. 


Backfiring through the Carburetor 


This trouble is caused by late burning of the mixture in the cylinder. 
This ignites the incoming charge and causes an explosion in the intake 
— and carburetor. The ways of curing an engine of popping back 

@: 

1. Advance the spark to the correct point; perhaps even a shade past if 
the engine will stand it without knocking. 

2.M «ke sure that the mixture (running or power mixture) is rich enough. 
an mixtures and retarded spark are the greatest causes of popping back. 
3. Let the cooling water run at recommended temperature. If recom- 
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Shore! 4 


Time to fit out your craft with Abercrombie’s 
newest gadgets. We have a raft of sea-going 
specialties to dress ship or motor yacht. 


NORTHILL FOLDING ANCHOR — Light-weight 
yet eight times the holding- 
power of ordinary Kedge anchors. 
Stainless steel, 12 to 80 Ibs. 
$38.50 to $247.50 


OTHER ANCHORS 


NORTHILL UTILITY ANCHOR, 13 and 
26 Ibs., $10.50 and $18.50. 

C.Q.R. PLOW ANCHORS, 13 to 60 lbs. 
$16.50 to $58.50. 

SEA CLAW ANCHORS, 12 to 25 Ibs. 
$4.90 to $8.50 








INDESTRUCTIBLE FLASHLIGHT— 
waterproof, has focusing beam. 
2-cell, $5.75. 3-cell, $6.25 





NAUTICAL BLANKET— 100% 

virgin wool. Reversible nautical 
design. Cadet blue on one side, 
navy on other. 66”x80”. $12.50 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
6 FircH Co. 


CHICAGO: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
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CAT JUMPED INTO $2) 

THE WHITE PAINT AND THEN INTO 
THE LEAD-COLOR, WHILE HE WAS 
FITTING OUT, AND THE CRITTER 
LOOKED SO MUCH LIKE A SEA- 
GULL THAT SHE TOOK A SPRING 
Ma FROM THE RAIL AND FLEW 
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PETTIT PAINTS TRANSFORM THINGS! 


ETTIT AND SEE WHAT 
SERVICE MEANS 
PETTIT PAINT COMPANY BELLEVILLE, NJ. 
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70 DRAIN REMOVE PLUG 
AND RUN MOTOR SLOWLY 


OILING DIAGRAM 


CLEAN OUT PLUG 


mended temperature is unknown, adjust the system so that the water leaves 
the engine at about 165° F. Overcooling promotes popping back. 

4, Make sure that the carburetor gets a free supply of fuel and that the 
gasoline system is unobstructed. 

5. See that the spark plugs are of correct heat range number, are not 
foul and are not chipped or cracked on their insulation inside the combus- 
tion chamber. 


Engine Steams or Smokes 


There are three separate causes of smoke and steam. Blue smoke is gen- 
erally an indication of oil being burned and warns of high oil consumption 
due to worn cylinders, piston rings, pistons, valve guides and bearings. 
Even a new, tight engine will smoke, however, if it has been idled for a long 
time and then “opened up.’ This is no cause for worry since it is merely 
the burning off of excess oil which has collected in the combustion chamber 
during idling. 

Black smoke generally warns of incomplete combustion and this usually 
means that the mixture is too rich. 

White steam comes from the cooling system and a small quantity of it 
means nothing. Excess steam, however, may warn of stoppage of the cool- 
ing water to the pump, an overheated engine or slow circulation of cooling 
water in a ‘‘closed”’ or ‘‘semi-closed’’ cooling system in which some of the 
water is recirculated and some is rejected out of the exhaust pipe. 


Engine Stops Suddenly 


Gasoline or ignition stoppage usually cause this trouble. It is suggested 
that the following procedure be followed in finding the cause of the stopping: 

1. Check the battery cables for a break. 

2. Check all other wiring in the ignition system for breaks, poor ¢on- 
nections or grounding. Make sure that the main high tension lead wire is 
connected from the heavily insulated pole of the ignition coil to the center 
contact of the distributor cap. 

3. Is there any gasoline in the tanks? 

4. Check the glass bowl of the fuel pump; see that it is tight. Is it full of 
fuel? It should be. 

5. Blow all the fuel lines clear. If it is positively known that the carbure- 
tor is getting gasoline, remove the float bowl cover and look for dirt. If 
any is found, the jets are probably clogged and need cleaning. 


Plugs Burn out Quickly 


Simple overheating is what causes spark plugs to burn out and break 
prematurely. The overheating may be caused by: 

1. Using spark plugs of too high a heat range number. 

2. Running with lean mixtures. 

3. Running with retarded spark at high speed. 

4, Running with hot cooling water temperatures. 

Constant detonation (knocking) promotes breaking down of spark plugs 
because of the constant hammering upon them. 


Valve Troubles and Valve Spring Breakage 


Sticking valves and other such troubles may be caused by the use of poo! 
quality of lubricating oil or by maladjustment of the valve clearances. Oitel, 
however, in marine engine practice, broken valve springs, etc., are 6a 
by water running back through the exhaust pipe. This includes condenssté 
and sea water. Special care should be taken to insure that the exhaust pip 
system drops all the way from the manifold flange outboard, and that cod 

ing water is not discharged into the exhaust pipe closer to the manifold 
than twelve inches and not higher than six inches below the manifold level. 
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DIRECTION FINDER 


RADIO 
59s 


COMPLETE WITH BATTERIES 
AND HIGH FIDELITY EARPHONES 


Six-TUBE portable Radio and Direction Finder operating on self- 
contained dry batteries or 110-volt A.C., D.C. Two bands — 535 
to 1600 K.C. broadcast — and 190 to 410 K.C. beacon, the air 
line weather forecast band. Equipped with new external antenna 
jack for increased volume on distant stations, and for using Sea 
Pal without loop antenna. Externally and internally protected 
against salt water corrosion. 


Ask your dealer, or write direct for complete 
information. Orders shipped postage prepaid 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


Overseas Representatives: SCHWABACH EXPORT CORP. 
67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


SEA PAL RADIO CO. 
622 West Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Peters 43’ Semi-Custom Motor Yacht 


Our modernistic, yet conventional 
designs are in keeping with our 
ultra-modern methods of ‘‘Master- 
Metalcraft’’ construction for yachts 
of fine quality. 


J. L. PETERS COMPANY 


Custom and Semi-Custom Yachts—43’ and up 
Beech Road & P.M.R.R. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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‘TRIM and shipshape — away you speed 
ona happy new season, but not, before all 
fittings above and below decks are to your 
satisfaction. Specify COLUMBIAN Propel 
lers and Fittings — they're sturdy, safe and 
modern in design. 


Columbian Catalog Free on Request 


ral 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Assn. 
236 North Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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DEPENDABILITY! 


That’s what you get when you specify 

Wilcox-Crittenden products. This well- 
TRavpe MARK «known W-C Trade Mark guarantees 
those hidden qualities which add extra safety to 
boating. Make two resolutions now — first, outfit 
with “Dependable” Marine Fittings — second, start 
right away, so you can be ready for an early launching! 


6 ADS SAY SANDS! 


And be sure you get the ORIGINAL— 

not an inferior copy made by inexperi- 

enced “job” shops. In “Sands” Quality 
Plumbing Fixtures, manufactured exclusively by 
Wilcox-Crittenden, you 
getthe benefit of the com- 
bined experience of two 
great organizations, rep- 
resenting a century of 
marine-toilet design and 
manufacture. Avoid imi- 
tations by demanding the 
original “SANDS.” 


Witcox. Crirrennen 


& COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Stréet, Middletown, Conn. 
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YACHTING 
A THIRSTY CREW 


(Continued from page 42) 


she snubbed and fretted and groaned at the sudden stresses she had to bear. 

We fairly flew into the harbor. As we slammed through the popple 
between the stone walls of the entrance, we agreed that, uncomfortable 
as it had been outside, it was just as well we had not ventured in during the 
night. That entrance seemed narrow in the extreme and the chart had not 
lied regarding the unlit buoys. We let go off the yacht club. And just why 
we selected this spot has always mystified me. We might have known 
that the gale blowing would possibly shift to the northward. It did, and 
put us on a dead lee shore, a jolly lee shore of surf-spattered boulders legs 
than twenty yards away! 

With its change in direction, the wind decided to let us have the works, 
Kingstown Harbor, open to the north, became as pleasant as our anchorage 
in Dublin Bay. A clumsy old coastal ketch dragged her anchor to within 
thirty feet of our bowsprit before she stopped herself. She sat right over 
our anchor. We couldn’t move. 

Gray skies, ropes tapping, the ship giving jerking tugs at her chain, 
wind, wind, wind. And a crew threatening mutiny. What a happy predica- 
ment! I enforced an anchor watch in an endeavor to arrest their incessant 
moans. They wanted shore leave. I refused it. The brewery must wait, 
The ship could not be left in this perilous position. They argued — and 
it was a sane enough observation — that, if we did start to drag, or the 
chain broke, we were too close to shore to hope to be able to claw off. But 
I was adamant. All through that day, that night and the following day and 
night, we stayed aboard, rolling and worrying. On the third afternoon, 
the gale began to die. Risking the harbor chop in our tiny dinghy, we 
rowed ashore, but not en route to Mr. Guinness. No, it was too bad but 
the crew’s vacation was over. They went ashore to board the packet boat 
for England! 

I know what you are going to wonder. The answer is “‘yes.’’ And I 
found it extremely interesting and the free drinks at the end of the after- 
noon’s entertainment simply delicious. I’ll never forget that special export 
brand! I wrote the crew all about it. 

They never acknowledged my letter. 


LEARNING NAVIGATION AFLOAT 


(Continued from page 53) 


charge for the instruction, that being included in the price of a steamship 
ticket. 

While the cruise progresses — with frequent vacations for shore stops — 
the instructor will be prepared to expound theory and (even more impor- 
tant) point out what might be called the ‘“ pencil”’ errors — the pesky little 
mistakes of addition and subtraction that.on shore make the working of a 
sight seem difficult. Standing by the student with his own sextant, the in- 
structor will take simultaneous altitudes of the sun and so demonstrate 
whether or not the beginner is using the instrument with precision. The 
elements of latitude, longitude, and declination will shift in orderly fashion 
as they do in every ship’s passage. They won’t skip helterskelter from east 
to west or from north to south as they do in the hypothetical problems of 
the classroom. In the course of twelve days, the student will learn one set of 
conditions so well that never will he be bothered by dissimilar conditions 
in opposite parts of the world. 

The first course will go smoothly into action early in April and then and 
thereafter at frequent intervals groups of navigation “‘fans”’ will have the 
opportunity to learn the practice of navigation at sea, which is the only 
way it can be learned. 

The United States Navy is properly careful about commending aly 
activity over which it does not exercise supervision. But Captain Paul P. 
Blackburn, U. 8. N. Ret., who is Director of the Naval Reserve in the 
Third Naval District, has expressed general approval of such an idea in 
the following letter: 

“T am much interested in your proposal that steamship companies have 
a practical course in navigation during cruises to the West Indies and that 
the passengers who are interested be given an opportunity to practice 
this science at sea. 

“In order to become a competent navigator it is necessary that the 
science be practiced afloat where sights are taken and worked out, ship’s 
run plotted on charts, and the actual position of an actual ship is deter- 
mined by observation. 

“T feel certain that such a class afloat would prove of great value to those 
desiring to learn navigation.’ 

Although more is not needed, I might add to the above that it was MY 
own recent experience in teaching a class in navigation ashore that coD- 
vinced me of the necessity of a seagoing course of instruction. My students 
quickly grasped the principles and the routine of plotting the position of a 
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imaginary ship. In fact, after eight two-hour lessons, all they needed to 
convert theory into practice were a ship and a sextant, neither of which 
they had. Some day many of the young men who are now studying navi- 
gation will be required to shoot the sun from lively decks of little ships. If, 
before that, they have worked alongside a competent navigator and have 
reduced theory to a routine practice, they will possess a reserve of confi- 
dence whose value is immeasurable. 


Groups of students attending the new Yacutinc-Sponsored Practical 
Navigation Courses are now being formed. Details of every sort pertaining 
to the courses may be obtained on written application to the Editors of 
YACHTING. 


THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


(Continued from page 63) 


Jr., Prescott Huntington, Harvey Conover, Frederick Crane, Arthur 
Johnson, R. H. Harper, Thomas Russell and G. W. Blunt White, every 
man the owner of a racing boat of his own. It was bad weather for the 
smaller centerboard boats and Belisarius had trouble with a headsail 
halliard block. 

Gulf Stream, with an all-Gulf Coast crew, also ran into headsail trouble 
and placed sixth. She is Dudley Sharp’s 70-foot yawl from Houston and 
another centerboarder. Jim Brickell’s story is that the watch going off at 
midnight Tuesday pointed out Isaac Light ahead. The watch going off at 
four o’clock pointed out Isaac Light ahead. When the watch came on at 
eight o’clock, there was Isaac Light still ahead. They logged five miles in 
that nine-hour calm, a shock to Garner Tullis in his first Nassau race. The 
rest of the crew were Ernest Fay, John Blaffer, Wheeler Nazro, Brown 
Baker and E. C. Robison. During the squalls which followed the calm, Dick 
Jordan luffed Blue Heron around a waterspout, something he had never 
encountered on his race to Honolulu. The 43-foot yawl also carried Don 
Clark and Henry Meyers, Great Lakes sailors, Dudley Whitman, and Jim 
Grove (who was trying out the course before bringing Blitzen down). 
West Indian was the last boat in but, as this was her first experience in 
these waters, this was not surprising. Anotheryear she should do better. 


1x the Governor’s Cup race, following the ocean race, which was a 20-mile 
beat along the Nassau shore and a spinnaker run back, Good News won 
easily. A big crew joined Johnson, Spaulding Dunbar and Frederick Sold- 
wedal who had raced her over from Miami. 

The committees from the Nassau Yacht Club and the Miami Yacht 
Club were the same as in former years. Although the requirement of a 
Cruising Club rating certificate reduced the number of entries this first 
time, both the committees and the crews thought it worked well. As usual, 
the fleet was convoyed by the Coast Guard, with Commander J. E. Whit- 
beck in charge of Mojave and Pandora. There was one big difference at the 
end of the race. High on the hill behind Government House at Nassau and, 
by military order, full in the beam of searchlights, was the British Union 
Jack — a symbol for sailors the world over. 


E1ragutH ANNUAL Miami-Nassavu Race 


Start 12:00 M, February 11, 1941. Distance, 184 miles 


Time ~ Position 
Yacht and Owner Rig Elapsed Corrected Nassau Windsor 
Stormy Weather, W. H. Trophy Trophy Class A 
Labowt. ui ee Yawl 37:23:36 35:12:08 1 1 1 
Escapade, H. G. Fownes.- Yawl 35:28:08 35:28:08 2 2 2 
Good News, R. W. John- 
GON. . 9s. 5 eee Yawl 36:10:58 35:32:49 3 3 3 
Belisarius, E. S. Brad- 
ford, Je, . cece sass Yawl 39:04:32 36:22:07 5 5 4 
Gulf Stream, D.C. Sharp. Yawl 38:07:58 37:06:56 6 6 5 
Malihini, W. R. Bryant. Yawl Disabled 
Class B 
Quartermore, G. Mendels- 
G0bN . 55 Sie gee ee Sloop 43:20:25 35:46:33 4 4 1 
Blue Heron, W. T. Col- 
Quitt, It. ascent jpee' es Yawl 42:51:07 39:17:44 7 7 2 
West Indian, Palmer Lang- 
don . . vc gceh eno Sloop 48:59:57 42:58:12 8 8 3 
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* FAST, POSITIVE CONS 
—NEUTRAL AND RE 


* FULL POWER 


* SWIFT, SMOOTH 
MANEUVERABILITY 


* STEPPED-UP 
PROPELLER EFFICIENCY 


srigcs 2:srearton INBOARDS” 


Equipped with an improved and finer motor trans- 
mission, the new Briggs & Stratton Inboard Models 
—AMG 1% HP., BMG 234 HP., and ZMG 5 HP. 
—offer small boat owners many unusual advantages. 
Ask your boat builder or dealer for full jelcematon 


on these and the full line of 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle air- 
cooled Inboards—dependable 
“INBOARD” power that satis- 
fies every boating demand. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y3 Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 






























The new fleet of powerful, speedy 
MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 
are equipped with 


JOES 


Heavy Duty Gears 


Double Cone Clutch — Full Power — Full Speed 
100% Reverse, with 


LOW CENTER of GRAVITY 


Low center of gravity permits low engine installa- 
tion, shallow oil pan. Installs either end of engine. 
Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out vibra- 
tion. Direct drive through clutches—no idle 
churning in oil."” 


U. 5. Navy, Coast Guard, are using in large 
quantities several sizes and types of Joes Gears 


Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 21 Fox St, New Haven, Conn. 








Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
GEARS 
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Franicecenes Radiotelephones 
are compact, light in weight 
and dependable in operation. 
Radiotelephones are almost as 
convenient to operate as your 
own dial telephone. They have 
ample power and low battery 
drain. The broadcast band is 
included for entertainment. .. . 
Prices start at $149.50. 


Write for illustrated booklet — 
gives you all the facts on Radio- 
telephones. Ask us for the name 
of an owner near your harbor. 
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CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
USED BY 33 GOVERNMENTS -SOLD IN 89 COUNTRIES 








"bearings. 


ey Valve seat. 


3. High tension — 
magneto with | 
impulse coup- — 
ling 


4. Heavy-duty 
reduction 
reverse gear. 


Whether you use a boat for 
fishing, for pleasure, or for 
rental, the most economical, sat- 
isfactory power is the air-cool- 
ed inboard engine. 


*Ask your boat builder or 
dealer about them. 


5. Marine type 
carburetor. 


| Motor Co “ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 
Write for Catalog M500C. ee _ 











YACHTING 


Books for the Yachtsman 


ALONE IN THE CARIBBEAN 
By Frederic A. Fenger 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, $3.00) 


> Long before my dream became possible and I was able to sail the won- 
derful chain of the Windward and Leeward Islands, I read — and reread — 
Frederic Fenger’s ‘‘ Alone in the Caribbean.”’ I reread it because it was so 
very much tops in the long list of books dealing with the lovely Lesser 
Antilles. Tops in the descriptions of the islands and their inhabitants; tops 
in its conservative use of adjectives; tops in its saltiness; tops in daring, 

Scurrying cross-seas over the 30- to 40-mile open channels between the 
green-peaked islands can be grand sport when you’ve two tons of lead on 
your keel and a wholesome beam of nine feet, but to do the same thing with 
no keel on a frail craft measuring but 39 inches wide is another tale. It is 
Fenger’s tale. No wonder both natives and whites gaped in amazement 
when, salted and tanned, he ran the little Yakaboo up to a beach after a 
rough and tumbling passage. It was almost unbelievable that this tiny 
canoe — weighing less than her intrepid skipper — rudderless — steered 
by the clever manipulation of her yawl-rigged spread of canvas and the 
adroit use of a movable centerboard — could have weathered the boister- 
ous waters separating the islands. 

What makes this yarn more entertaining is the unusual places the author 
visited. Orfly in your own boat and only if she can be beached, are you able 
to nose into the thousands of little known bays and coral-shielded lagoons 
of the Caribbean necklace of lofty islands and low, spray-swept cays. 
Fenger touched at places the ordinary traveller cannot go without infinite 
trouble. 

From the precipitous green coast line of Grenada — his kicking off place 
— he splashed his way northward through the delightful archipelago of the 
Grenadines where whales were still caught with longboat and harpoon. 
On up the line of islands from St. Vincent to the unique peak of Saba, 
meeting and enjoying the company of out-of-the-way whites, happy-go- 
lucky negroes and, forerunners of them all, the Caribs. Then, toward the 
end of the cruise, he takes Yakaboo for a jaunt through the clustered Virgin 
Islands; down wind along the Sir Francis Drake Channel, past the ro- 
mantically named Fallen Jerusalem, Dead Man’s Chest, Ginger, Peter, 
Salt and Norman — all old island haunts of pirates and buccaneers. Good 
reading, all of it and, for the sailing man especially, there are excellent 
descriptions of fast, rough passages — descriptions as alive as the bouncing 
Yakaboo must have been on such occasions. 

“Alone in the Caribbean” is an old book but, although a few of the 
places have changed since Fenger made his momentous cruise, the West 
Indies moves slowly (thank God!) and natives and scenery and towns alike 
have altered little in the twenty-odd years that have slipped by. On the 
jacket of the book the publishers naively mention that the contents may 
serve to help readers visualize the topography of these islands in relation 
to the new U. 8. defense movement now in progress, but I will guarantee 
that thoughts of war preparations will fade rapidly from the reader’s mind 
as he becomes more and more engrossed with the Yakaboo’s travels. It is 
all such fun! And if reading this book whisks you clean away from your 
apprehensions for a few hours, it has done one good deed; if it makes you 
want to weigh anchor and sail through the finest winter cruising ground 
American yachtsmen could ask for, then it has done the best deed of all! 

GEoFF. OWEN 


~~ 


SCHOONER “VEMA” JOINS DEFENSE FLEET 


> The handsome sailing yacht Vema is now playing a part in national 
defense. When G. Unger Vetlesen, owner of the huge auxiliary schooner, 
learned that a ship of this type would prove useful to the country, he and 
Mrs. Vetlesen gave her as an outright present to the United States Mar- 
time Commission. In her new capacity, she will be under the supervision 
of the United States Coast Guard and will be used for training purposes. 
The usefulness of sail is far from dead and in her new role, made possible 
by the generosity of her owner, Vema should prove extremely valuable. 

Vema is a Diesel auxiliary three-masted schooner, measuring 202’ over 
all, 167’ on the water line, 33’ beam and 16’ draft. She was designed by Cox 
& Stevens and built in Denmark, in 1923, for E. F. Hutton who called her 
Hussar. Vetlesen bought her about nine years ago and since then she has 
made six Transatlantic passages to Norway, her owner’s native country. 
While in American waters, she has flown the burgee of the New York Yacht 
Club. 
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A finish that will wear everywhere —all summer — is 


contained in every Smith can 


FUME PROOF, SCRUB PROOF TOPSIDE WHITES . . . REGULAR, 
“3 | and HARD FINISH DECK PAINTS . . . EXTERIOR and INTERIOR 
. y VARNISHES and ENAMELS . . . BOTTOM PAINTS 


. For the finest finishes, owners of all types of craft... from 
“a Check the coupon at the right and | Comets to Cup-Defenders, from outboards to diesel yachts 
we'll send you a FREE copy of our 
new booklet containing helpful hints 
on all types of boat finishing. 
Don’t guess at color combinations. 
The coupon will bring you our color 
combination chart and color card. 
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. . Specify Smith’s. 
40 New Color Combinations correctly “keyed” for bottoms, 


topsides, decks and superstructures. 
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EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, Inc., 1] East 36th Street, N.Y. City 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
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EDWARD SMITH & CO., INc., 11 E. 36th St., N.Y.City 
Kindly send me d 


[1] 28-page Instruction Book on Boat Painting. 
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MARINE FINISHES EXCLUSIVELY 
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FOULED AGAIN 






CANT FOUL 
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Why bother with heavy, hard-to-manage anchors which are 
bound to foul the chain in tidal rivers or shifting winds! The 
new Laughlin Plow Anchor has 3 times the holding power per 
pound, no waste weight, no stock or unused fluke. Approved 
by British Naval authorities and American Yachtsmen. 


- Write for free folder containing experiences 
’ of users and competitive anchor tests. 


BOAT BUILDERS! Rugged, trouble-free Laughlin fittings build 
security and beauty into a boat. Send for complete catalog.* 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 








THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO., Portiand, Maine 
Marine Hardware Since 1866 


ZC Send me free folder on Plow Anchor 
C2 Send me‘new Marine Hardware Catalog T -2 





free to dealers and NAME podeevdsenvinacnsdtecssedenbpenvedbosesasceppavopsepbed bneddbosabnespducwscoepebe odeneveseobousesicqeconsens 
yards —25 cents to ADDRESS 
others. Send for it! 




















ig A complete marine 

line including — anti- 
; fouling bottom paint 
yacht whites, deci 


POINTS THE WAY mmeaccnrecl 


TO PAINT 
ENDURANCE 
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Kyanize Yacht White 
wins the approval of 

yacht owners every- 
where. Easy working —quick drying — durable. Slow, 
gradual chalking insures a clean, sleek, white hull all 
season and a perfect surface for next year’s repainting. 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, 181 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


—, Kyanize 


YACHT WHITE 


Send for free folder with color chart 
and address of nearest supplier. 
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YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


> Mandoo II, the 72’ ocean racing yawl which D. Spencer Berger, of 
New Haven, has been campaigning in Eastern waters since 1936, is going 
to get a taste of fresh water. She has been sold through the offices of her 
designer, John G. Alden, to John B. Ford, Jr., of Detroit, and henceforth 
will race and cruise on Lake Michigan. 

Mandoo has put a lot of sea miles under her keel since she slipped down 
Herreshoff’s Bristol ways. She has been to Bermuda, in all manner of 
coastwise races of long and short duration and has done her share of prize. 


winning in these events as well as on the squadron runs of the New York 
Y.C. 


> The.54’ cruising ketch Norseman, formerly owned by Alan S. Browne, 
of the Manhasset Bay Y.C., is now in Central American waters, cruising 
under the command of her new owner, Tucker McClure. Mr. McClure 
took delivery at Balboa, Panama, and started to go places from there, 
Mr. Browne is coy about it but his friends expect him to appear next 
summer at the wheel of one of those husky 48-foot motor-sailers being built 
in a Chesapeake yard from John-of-Boston’s designs. 


> Edgar L. Raymond, Jr., of Stamford, one of the better dinghy sailors 
and owner of the comfortable little cruising ketch Chanteyman, is the new 
commodore of the Storm Trysail Club. Other officers are: A. Sanford 
Kellogg, vice commodore; Thomas E. Falvey, Jr., rear commodore; 
Geoffrey G. Smith, secretary-treasurer; Bromley 8. Stone and H, T, 
(White Squall) Meneely, members of the governing committee. 


> George F. Hubbard, tub thumper for the Stamford Y.C. annual race 
from Shippan Point to Vineyard Sound Light Vessel and return, announees 
that the event will start this year on the evening of August 29th. 


> George M. Stimson, master of the miniature Salem privateer Fame, has 
been appointed fleet captain of the Manhasset Bay Y.C. by Commodore 
Charles F. Chapman, who also persuaded Fred Wright to continue as 
chairman of the regatta committee. 


> The Bayside Y.C. began its forty-first year by burning, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, the mortgage which had been on its Little Neck Bay 
clubhouse for, lo! these many years. 


> Quite a sailor, this fellow Arthur Knapp. A few weeks ago, in a Class BO 
dinghy race at Larchmont, Mr. and Mrs. Dick Bertram, racing against 
artful Artie, capsized their boat on the course. Skipper Knapp immediately 
sailed over to them, hauled them aboard his dinghy, transferred the 
victims to the crash boat whose duties he had usurped in the interests of 
humanity and then went on to finish second in the race and first on points 
for the day. 

The experience must have upset Knapp because, in subsequent week- 
ends at Larchmont, he wound up fourth and fifth while Corny Shields 
was winning and Eddie Maxwell was getting a second and a fourth. 
Scotty Isdale, who won the Class X prize for the first Larchmont series 
while Knapp was topping the BO’s, is finding the going tougher in the 
midwinter competition. 


> The Sound Clipper Class, an organization of small one-design cruising 
sloops, has elected Harold H. Baker president for 1941 and made Robert 
H. McTague secretary-treasurer. The class plans to combine racing and 
cruising in three week-end rendezvous. The dates are June 7th—S8th, June 
28th-29th and August 23rd—24th. 





> Rope Yarns. . . . Howard Brumley won a race and finished in a triple 
tie for first place on points in a BO dinghy regatta at Manhasset Bay, § 
combination of circumstances without precedent since he joined the class 
three seasons back. . . . The Coastwise cruiser Vigilance II, which the 
MeNultys used to sail around Norwalk way, has been sold by Alden t 
Bertram Lippincott, of Philadelphia. . . . Nothing definite yet, but there 
is a scuttlebutt rumor going about that Al Stanford, Cruising Club com 
modore, will attempt to sell his mates on the idea of combining a race with 
the Memorial Day rendezvous. . . . The Coast Guard Academy has 
ordered four more Stars for its rapidly expanding yachting fleet. . -: 
Johnny White, who has been sailing Shucks with better than average suc 
| cess for several years, has taken No. 1999 for his new Star. . . . Eddie 
| Ketcham has sold old No. 44, Draco, to Joseph Weeks, of Patchogue, who 
will race her until he gets a new boat. 
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4 STARS 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


The * WINNER" $945.00 


The “CHAMPION” $1305.00 
— WITHOUT SAILS — 


* 
ORDER NOW 


Last chance if you want a 
new Star for early Spring 
delivery 
* 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 














NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> Calling this column “Gossip” is a regular life-saver for anyone writing 
about yachting in Narragansett Bay this winter, for it covers a multitude 
of sins and gossip is about all there is going on at this time of year. 


> Commodore Walter M. Kendall, of the Rhode Island Y.C., has ap- 
pointed ex-Commodore Frank E. Domina fleet captain and Dr. E. Victor 
Conrad, fleet surgeon. The appointment of a club librarian is still hanging 
in the air. The library went up the creek with the house in the hurricane 
two years ago, so what’s the use of a librarian if he can’t have a book? 
The directors voted to make ex-Senator Jesse H. Metcalf, commodore in 
1898, and Frank M. Whitford, a member for more than fifty years, life 
members. 


> May be a couple of Stars shy here this summer. Bill Hempstead, owner 
of Zephyr, is in the aviation section of the R.I.N.G., on duty at the State 
airport and Herb Harris, Rhody IJ, went to Camp Devens with the first 
bunch of Rhode Island draftees. Bill is having Zephyr rebuilt. She is one 
of the boats built by Davis, at Solomons Island, in 1927 and, after Bill 
got her going last year, promised to be one of the leaders in the Narragan- 
sett Bay Fleet. Anyway, taking the chance that his command will be kept 
where it is now stationed, Bill is having her newly decked and generally 
overhauled at Shaw’s and hopes to get afew sails this summer, even if he 
is ‘in the army now.” 


> Short Ends. . . . Kent Crossley has bought a 32’ enclosed bridge 
cruiser. She is at Toledo and, as soon as the weather is right, Crossley 
will go after her. He’s going to rename her the Gee Ka Cee. . . . Two new 
boats building down ’round Point Judith, both for fishing. One is a 49- 
footer, the biggest in the fleet at Galilee, for Charles Joslin, and the other 
for James Gamanche that’s only 214 feet shorter. The Gamanche boat is 
being strip-planked, old backwoods Maine style, and it took 300 pounds of 
nails to put her planking together. Gamanche plans to do his own fishing. 
Joslin will turn his Rose over to Thomas Monteith while he stays home to 
look after the cattle. Sure. He had to stop talking to the Providence Journal 
reporter because he had to get back to the farm and milk 38 cows. . . . Dr. 
George Bridges has sold his cruiser Hel-N-J (originally the Wheeler-built 
Admiral’s Barge) to a couple of Brockton men who will use her at Scituate, 


Mass. He has bought a 36’ Nova Scotia-built, fisherman type boat to re- | 
place Hel-N-I. “‘Doc”’ says he’ll get more stag party fishing and shooting | 
trips now. . . . W. Clarke 8. Mayes has bought the 65’ cruiser Sunshine 

from the W. J. Rooks estate. Sunshine was one of those triple screw boats | 


powered with three Kermaths, designed and built by Herman Lund at 


Erie, in 1926. . . . What do you know about a yacht club that goes skiing | 


up in New Hampshire as an organization? That’s what the Edgewood Y.C. 


did the first of February. Hired a special “Snow Train,” bundled ’em in, | 
from kids to grand-dads and grandmas, invaded the village of Laconia | 


and had a three-day party. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 
> Fisher Boat Works, of Detroit, is putting an addition on its present shop 


to house the two new 110-foot boats which it will build for the government. 
One boat on a previous contract is due for completion this month. 


> Dr. Stanley Gardner, of Cleveland, past commodore of the Inter-Lake 


Y.A., has gone into the United States Navy as lieutenant commander 


> The annual spring meeting of the Inter-Lake Y.A. will be held March | 


29th, at the Toledo Y.C., Toledo. 


> Members of the Detroit Power Squadron are planning a course in 
celestial navigation for airplane pilots. While the government air service 
and the airlines are asking for men in this field, no courses are available 
here. Plans are to give instruction without charge to those who qualify but 
cannot obtain instruction otherwise. 


p> Ata recent meeting of the Lake St. Clair Ice Y.C., Joe Snay, who has | 


been sailing ice yachts on Lake St. Clair for nearly fifty years, was elected 


commodore. Norman Sarns was made vice commodore, James Ford. rear | 


commodore, and Walter X. Brennan, secretary treasurer. 


> Owners of Skeeter ice yachts (75 square feet of sail) have, for some time, | 
| demanded a showdown on their challenge to the big boats. So the Koestlin | 
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A precision instrument built to highest 
standards 


Polished brass or chrome case — $35.00 


KENYON 
1345 New York Ave. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
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Snap judgment may do for 
some things, but be mighty 
particular about your gears 
—because gear trouble is no 
sailors’ picnic. Check up in 


your yacht club or on any waterway from Oregon 
to Florida. You'll find Paragon the standard for 
trouble-free gearing on all the leading marine 
engines, in the most popular boats. 


f REVERSE & REDUCTION GEARS 





PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. 910 Cushman St., Taunton, Mass. 





equipment, 











Ta-pat-co 
SPORTSTER 
LIFE-SAVE VEST 


“Never Lets You Down” 


(Guaranteed to comply with requirements 
U. S. Steamboat Inspection Department — 
for motor boats not carrying passengers for hire) 


Stand, sit, stoop, or squat — and still be 
comfortable in this Ta-pat-co Sportster Life- 
Save Vest. Patented construction of the waist 
and shoulders permits freedom of body action 
and prevents vest from pushing up around 
neck. Durable covering of closely woven 
cloth, filled with Private Estates Kapok — 
6 times more buoyant than cork —; can’t leak, 
puncture, or bruise. For safety and comfort, 
wear a Ta-pat-co Sportster. 


TA-PAT-CO LIFE PRESERVER CATALOG FREE! 
BOAT CUSHIONS 


Box type and pillow type, Kapok filled in co Life-Save 
colorful substantial artificial leathers. Also ring 
buoys, surf riders, boat fenders, and special 
cushions to order. For the finest in Life-Save 
Ta-pat-co. Sold by & 


sporting goods and marine stores. 


Write for catalog of the 
complete line of Ta-pat- 


Equipment. 
















YACHTING 


Trophy was set up for a series of races each year in which all sizes are 
eligible. Rex Jacobs’ Ferdinand, with 350 feet of sail, beat the Skeeters in 
two out of three heats, on February 9th. 


> Contracts have been let with the Burger Boat Company for the con- 
struction of a 110-foot ferry boat which will operate from Catawba Point 
to Lake Erie islands. She will be powered with Gray Diesels and will be 
known as the Erie Isle II. 


> The Crescent Sail Y.C. organized a class on February 12th for the 
study of rules, strategy and other subjects conducive to good racing. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The Biscayne Boat Show had more displays than any of the five previ- 
ous exhibits and much more esprit de corps. Dealers were passing the visi- 
tors along to competitors and doing much bantering in the Galley. C. A. 

‘Criqui, of Sterling, O. J. Mulford, of Gray, George Codrington and C. F, 
Kettering of General Motors, checked in during the eight-day show at 
Miami. Matthews had one of the new “38”’ sedans; Gregory Boat Co, 
showed an Owens and a Gar Wood runabout; Prigg had a Richardson as 
well as his own 24-footer; Forest Johnson, three cabin models, loaned by 
their owners, as the factory is far behind on deliveries; Pinecastle, a cruiser 
and a runabout; and, for the first time, Miami Chris-Craft had a boat on 
the floor. Barker-Todd, Lew Hewes, Sears Roebuck and others showed 
outboard craft and motors. Results justified the hard work put in by Allen 
Matthews and Milton Link and their committees. 


> Serving as tender for Henry G. Fownes’ Escapade during the cruising 
races will be George H. Townsend’s new Cheerio Tree. She will accompany 
the fleet to Nassau, St. Petersburg, Habana and Key West, and makes the 
most luxurious tender since William B. Leeds took his Moana along for the 
same purpose in 1936. It is reported that Gregory McIntosh will take his 
Mojo from Cleveland to Habana with the fleet. Cruising to ports in the 
West Indies on her own is H. H. Wiggin’s 66-foot Lady Leberta, recent 
production of the Annapolis Yacht Yard, under charter to E. E. Sheridan, 
of Chicago. 


> The Orlando Y.C. is taking the initiative in arranging Florida sailing 
regatta dates so as to make the shortest jumps for the boats. Robert 
Hart, Watertown Snipe skipper, has pointed out that heretofore boats 
have been making three cross state trips to get in all the meets. It is sug- 
gested that the series start at Orlando, then continue at Tampa, Clear- 
water, St. Petersburg, Miami, Palm Beach, Fort Pierce, Eau Gallie and 
Daytona Beach. New officers taking over in March at Orlando are Robert 
B. Dawson, commodore; F. B. Surguin, Jr., vice commodore; L. L. Gulli- 
ver, rear commodore; and Wendell Phillips, secretary and treasurer. 


> New officers at the Key West Y.C. are: E. P. Winter, H. P. Connable, 
P. L. Emerson, A. E. Peirce, Jr., and Ross Sawyer. Commodore Winter 
had his early racing in the Inland Lake scows in Minnesota and around 
Narragansett Bay. With his fellow officers, he is laying the groundwork 
for active sailing races at Key West. Vice Commodore Connable, in charge 
of the race from Habana to Key West, reports the first entries: Robert 
Johnson’s Good News, Palmer H. Langdon’s West Indian, and the 72-foot 
yawl Windigo, under charter to Howard Baxter. 


> In the Southeastern Motor Boat Regatta, at Jacksonville, Fred Jacoby, 
of North Bergen, won in the Class C outboard hydroplanes with the Florida 
champion, Mabry Edwards, second. The second regatta of the Florida 
Sailing Association, held at Fort Pierce, brought out the best racing in 
Snipes. Jack Wirt, Miami, was first, with Don Cochran and William Blood, 
both of Clearwater, second and third, although Cochran had made two 
firsts. The Moth races were won by Jack Price, Miami, with Billy Letts, 
Big Bayou, second. Jerry Gwynn led the Miami Crickets and Pick Backus, 
the Fort Pierce Bantams, with Bill Dewson second. 


> For the first time, the Lipton Trophy race of the Biscayne Bay Y.C. was 
restricted to boats having measurement certificates according to the Cruis- 
ing Club rule. Sailing a perfect light weather race, the 54-foot yaw! Beli- 
sarius, with a complete Off Soundings Club crew headed by E. S. Brad- 
ford, Jr., nosed out William H. Labrot’s Stormy Weather to win by one 
minute 29 seconds. Dudley Sharp’s 72-foot Gulf Stream was third, followed 
by the Bounty Class West Indian and Walter T. Colquitt, Jr.’s Blue Heron. 
A broad reach to the outer mark of the 28-mile triangle and a close reach 
to the north buoy kept the fleet well bunched. In the final leg, the Spring 
field sailors hugged the shore with short tacks well inside the Gulf Stream 
current and, though third to finish, saved their time on Stormy Weather. 
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ANACONDA METALS 


make boats last longer 


wows FASTENINGS — especially under the paint of the hull, 
and other out-of-the-way places which cannot be readily in- 
spected — must be trustworthy. Rusted nails and screws and half- 
shorn bolts may hold when the boat is at quiet anchorage, but you 
cannot depend on them in a seaway. It is best to use a dependable 
metal such as EVERDUR*. 


Everdur is a copper-silicon alloy composed almost entirely of 
copper. Yet it combines unusual toughness with a tensile strength 
comparable to mild steel. It cannot rust—is highly resistant to 
corrosion. For these reasons, leading naval architects and quality 
boat builders from coast to coast regard Everdur Metal as the high- 
est quality fastening material obtainable. That is why, if your next 
boat has an Everdur fastened hull, you may be sure of its lasting 
sea-worthiness. 

*EVERDUR isa trade-mark of The American Brass Company, registered in the United States Patent Office 







...since 1885 the favor- 
ite of boatwise men 


TOBIN BRONZE 


For more than fifty years, Tobin Bronze has been the over- 
whelming choice for dependable motor boat shafting. Rust- 
proof and highly resistant to corrosion, genuine Tobin 
Bronze is characterized by a uniformly fine grain struc- 
ture, which means a minimum of friction at bearing points 
and uniform strength throughout. 





TEMPALOY | 





...forgruelling, high speed 
service or every day use 


Developed especially to fit the needs of shafting 
for high speed, heavy duty work, Tempaloy 
combines excellent corrosion resistance, high 
strength, toughness, and unusual resistance to 
shock. It is not so unyielding that it cannot 
compensate for sudden jars from driftwood that 
might otherwise damage bearings and housings. 

40148 


“Amaconia Copper hae fe 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont.* Subsidiary of Anaconda omer Mining Company 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. 3. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“BEST CRUISING AND RACING PAINT ON THE MARKET!” — Kelvin-White Co. 
SELECTED FOR GOVERNMENT YAWLS AT ANNAPOLIS 
Emerald Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
Most Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 


All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost naval oy 0 W. Starling Boren. John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 
Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens and many ot 


NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD-FINISH RACING GREEN 
STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 














Seaworthy 
YACHT CHAIRS 


Styled to match the beauty of the 
finest boats, “Gold Medal” marine 
chairs will stand the wear and 
tear of everyday use. Fold quickly 
and easily for compact stowage . . . 
add to the comfort of an evening 
spin or week-end cruise. 


Send for new marine circular 
showing “Gold Medal” chairs, 
tables, stools, and pilot seats. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE COMPANY 
1713 PACKARD AVE., RACINE, WIS. 














GREBE panied CRUISERS 


Custom built on 

staunch hulls of 

proven standardized 

design. 

Grebe yachts have 

many distinctive fea- 

tures. 

WRITE FOR 

COMPLETE DETAILS 

STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 40 to 70 FEET 











HENRY C. GREBE & CO. Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





GOING DIESEL ? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 
finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


, Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
Marine Engine Division 
Long Island City, N. ¥. 











YACHTING 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES | 
By Ed Earle 


> The 75th annual meeting of the Boston Y.C. drew the largest gathering 
of members since 1903 when the old Massachusetts-Hull Y.C. joined the 
Boston. Vice Commodore Donald W. Gardner was elevated to the three 
star berth to succeed Commodore Thomas M. Eleock, who had served 
three terms at the helm. Rear Commodore A. “ Dev”’ Chesterton, son of a 
former commodore of the Boston, was promoted to the berth vacated by 
Commodore-elect Gardner. Ralph P. Worden was elected rear commodore, 
with Blake H. Cooley and Schuyler Dillon remaining as seereay and 
treasurer, respectively. 

The regular shakedown races, Boston Lightship race and the annual 
cruise are scheduled as usual. Small boat racing will be revived at the City 
Point Station with about a dozen Zenith Challengers expected to take part 
in club and interclub racing. Six of the new fleet of small boats are now un- 
der construction, with Arthur Wilband heading the committee. 

Vice Commodore Chesterton has arranged what he has characterized as 
the “saltiest show on earth” for the 20th annual Dog Watch series at the 
Rowe’s Wharf Station. One bit of novelty this year is the inclusion of a 
woman speaker for the first time, on Ladies’ Night, March 31st. For Cap- 
tain D’Arcy Grant, who travels up from Virginia to discuss ‘The Tall, 
Straight Spars,” is a 26-year-old slip of a girl with red hair. The other four 
Dog Watch speakers include Giles M. 8. Tod, Edward Rowe Snow, Cap- 
tain Clarence A. Martin and Lieut. Morine of the U. 8. Coast Guard. 


> The largest cruiser in the Boston Boat Show was displayed by Stearns 
Marine, of Boston, and was a 31’ twin cabin model with enclosed deck- 
house, powered with a 130 horse power motor. The other extreme was the 
Hydrolite dinghy, eight feet long and weighing only 58 pounds, from the 
designs of Sparkman & Stephens. 


> Commodore Don Gardner, of the Boston Y.C., has bought the Crocker- 
designed yawl Riptide from George H. Batchelder. Mr. Batchelder, one of 
the most enthusiastic blue water sailors of the club, is having a new auxil- 
iary cutter built at Hinckley’s Yard, Manset, Maine. Designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens, this new addition to the Boston fleet is the last word in 
modern yacht construction. She is a sister ship to the Circumstance, now 
the Revelry IT, built for Dexter P. Lewis and now owned by Clifford Smith. 
Her principal dimensions are 44’ 5’’ length over all; 32’ water line; 6’ 8” 
draft and 11’ beam. 


> Showing the value of the police patrol boat during the Marblehead rac- 
ing season, Harbor Patrolman Howard Magee, of Marblehead, made 65 
rescues of yachtsmen clinging to overturned craft, while covering inside 
races. He also secured more than 18 yachts which had gone adrift. 


> James E. Graves’ yard, Marblehead, is busy on the construction of the 
first of 30 new 13’ plywood dinghies for the Community Sailing Association 
which will be sailing early this summer from the new boathouse in the 
Charles River Basin. Boston, the first city to go into community racing ina 
big way, was the scene of the first competitive yachting, according to His- 
torian Bill Swan. The first race was sailed off Braman’s Bath in 1834, close 
to the site of the new Community boathouse. Walter (“Jack”) Wood has 
started his system of Shore Schools to train instructors for the busy sum- 
mer in the Basin. The Shore School instruction will follow the lines so suc- 
cessfully worked out at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


> Roscoe H. Prior, prominent Boston yachtsman, was elected commodore 
of Regatta Circuit Riders’ Club. In addition to being interested in power 
boats, Commodore Prior has been active in sailing craft. He was the navi 
gator of the schooner Gertrude L. Thebaud on her voyage to Chicago and 
sailed as a hand aboard her during the International Fishermen’s Races. 


> The U. 8S. Power Squadron of Boston has nominated its new officers. 
They include Clarence M. Cobb, commander; Fred R. Harding, lieutenant 
commander; Dr. Lyle E. Reid, first lieutenant; Richard H. Anthony, set 
retary, and Malcolm W. Russell, treasurer. The new commander is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Y.C. and owner of the 62’ power cruiser Dot III. 


> Work has been started on a new sport fisherman at the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard from the designs of the Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens. 
Her principal dimensions are 53’ 114” over all, 12’ 10” extreme beam and 
3’ 714” draft. She is to be built to the best specifications, all bronze fas- 
tened. Practically all deck fittings and trim are of stainless steel. The 
planking is double, with Honduras mahogany outer skin and cedar innef. 
The decks are teak and she will be powered with two “Superior” super- 
charged Diesels of 200 hp. each. 
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The SPHERICAL Compass 


—the most popular compass ever offered 
to yachtsmen! For all types of vessels. 


THE POPULAR 


KELVIN-WHITE COMMUTER BINNACLE 
with 5-inch Spherical Compass 


Especially adapted for motor yachts, where vibra- 
tion destroys steadiness and accuracy. Equipped 
with a perma- 
nently built-in 
spring suspension 
with a friction- 
type shock ab- 
sorber that pre- 
vents the rise of 
harmonic vibra- 
tion or continued 
jarring of the 
compass. Indirect- 
ly lighted. Base, 
7% in. Compass 
easily removable. 
Remarkably com- 
pact. Brass, or 
chromium - plated. 


Selected for the Elco P 10 
Patrol Torpedo fleet 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York 


New England Distributors for 
Photo-Electric Pilot Automatic Steerers 


Write for Free Pamphlets 
RE SE 1. AR 








YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 
—.... 





LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 


By Jeannette Oates 


>. James W. Mulroy, executive secretary of the National Outboard Asso- 
ciation, was awarded the 1940 Gold Merit Medal of the RC*. 


> Larwanda II, formerly owned by Larmon Abbott of Grand Rapids, | 
will fly the burgee of the Chicago Y.C. this season. Bill and Pauline Goltra 
are the new owners, and their Tumlaren Agenda will be sailed by Mr. 
Abbott out of Grand Rapids. . . . Another addition to the Belmont fleet 
will be Robert Borwell’s 50-foot ketch Cygnus, formerly of Falmouth, 
Mass. Cygnus will be brought to Lake Michigan early in the spring. John 
Alden handled the sale. fe bk ie & 


> A new Rhodes-designed cutter will be launched this spring from Palmer 
Johnson’s Sturgeon Bay Boat Works for Dr. C. Darwin Jurss, of Mil- 
waukee. Also under construction is a 28-foot twin screw cruiser for G. W. 
Pittenger, of Centralia, Ill. 


> Howard Baxter, of Grand Rapids, has chartered Carl Schmidlapp’s 72’ 
yawl Windigo for the St. Petersburg-Habana race, March Ist. Among the 
crew members are Thomas Heffernan, Hubert Schaddelee, Siegel Judd, 
David Hunting and Hollis Baker, of Grand Rapids; Fred Temple, Toledo, 
present owner of the Class Q sloop Siren, and Harlow Davock, of Detroit. 


> The Central Marine Chamber of Commerce has elected the following 
slate of officers for 1941: Andrew Youngberg, president; Walter Masters, 
vice president; Clyde Erzinger, secretary and treasurer. 


> The twelfth annual Chicago Boat Show, with its throngs of visitors 
from Canada to the Gulf, rolled up a new all-time high in sales and interest. 
Among the sales made on the floor were the new 33’ enclosed Chris-Craft 
cruiser to Samuel H. Clark, of Sheridan Shore Y.C. Among the other 
Chris-Craft sold was a 17’ runabout to John Crowe; a 22’ utility to A. W. 
Beaurline, of Chicago; a Lightning to Edward Lasker of the Chicago 
Corinthian Y.C. and a 21’ Redhead to John Farabaugh, of Gary, Ind. 
. . . Ralph Friedmann, of Milwaukee, owner of Tamaris, ordered two 
Dunphy Seagulls. F. W. Kahler, of Minneapolis, ordered a custom built 
Hunter 39-footer with twin motors. Bob Meyers, of General Marine 
Corporation, exhibiting for the first time, sold more than 200 of his Speed- 
liner boats. More than two dozen orders for Lawley “110’s” were placed. 
This new class promises to be popular the coming season, with some 200 
boats taking part in interclub racing. J. H. Gardner and Hunt Schlagel, 
of the 110 Company, formerly of Boston but now with headquarters at 
Michigan City, Ind., anticipate a banner year. Another exhibit which 
attracted considerable attention was the Photo-Electric Pilot. The Lauson 
3-cylinder air cooled engine introduced was another drawing card. . . . 
Several ‘‘R”’ boats from the East Coast will be added to the fleet of the 
South Shore Y.C., of Milwaukee, this summer. . 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The Olcott Y.C. is looking forward to having a regular Star Class fleet 
next summer. It now has two boats and another one building which will 
permit securing a fleet charter. The Olcott Snipe Fleet will have several 
new boats in the coming season. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. is about ready to take up a small boat class. 
Both Rochester and Olcott are pulling for the Star Class but, so far, no 
definite announcement as to the selection of class has been made. 

On February 5th, the club held a stag dinner at which the guest speaker 
was Commodore Howard A. Finch, a member of the Crescent S.Y.C., 
of Grosse Point, Mich. Commodore Finch showed fine colored pictures 
of the Barthel Trophy races, Port Huron-Mackinac, the Miami-Nassau, 
and the St. Petersburg-Havana races of 1940. 


> The Rochester Y.C. basin will be filled to overflowing in 1941 as there 
will be more boats moored there than ever before. One of the last additions to 
the fleet is the Six-Metre Djinn, which “Bill” Barrows has brought up from 
the East. He has renamed her Suka, coining the name from the first two 
letters of the names of two of his daughters, Sue and Katherine. He will 
race Suka at Rochester and Sodus Bay. Ted Pickering is bringing in a 
cruising boat and Willis Zahrndt is bringing his Dawn cruiser from Florida. 
Larry Gleason is bringing in a Bounty which will give Rochester a fleet of - 














three of these able boats. 


Just as it has been good form, 


since the clans began, to offer a 
toast with one foot resting on the 
bare oaken table, it is good form 
today toraise a glass of Teacher’s. 
Good form and good taste; for 
in Teacher’s a host presents one 


of Scotland’s finer whiskies. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


Per fection reli Blended 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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New styling, raised SEAWORTHY + ROOMY 
deck, new cabin POWERFUL + MODERN 
lines, modern in- Extra value from stem to stern. 
teriors ... but the Completely equipped, craftsman 
same time-tried de- built, delivered in the water at 


pendable hull. Medford, $3,975. 


BALTZER-JONESPORT 
@ BOAT CORPORATION @ 


SALES DIVISION: 961 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HOW TO FIGHT FIRE 


without panic . . . without fumbling 












Can you fall asleep on your boat with no 
fear of fire? Can fire put itself out, without 
your lifting a hand? 


LUX-O-Matic kills fire fast . . . does the 
right thing, automatically! LUX-O-Matic 
detects fire, then extinguishes it, without 
human aid. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Write for free booklet, “Bon Voyage” 


WALTER KIDDE & CoO., Inc. 


315 West Street 
Bloomfield, N. J. 








PALMER 


DIESEL and 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


ralelalthiclaitic:t¢ Mma) 


1-2-3-4 & 6 CYLINDERS 


send for catalog 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc., COS COB, CONN. 














RUMFORD 


YACHT WHITES 


MAINTAIN PRIDE 
OF OWNERSHIP 


They add distinction with 
that indescribable touch of a 
fine finish. 

Protection, beauty, easy up- 
keep, durability. 

Write for color book 
showing complete line to 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


55 Pawtucket Avenue 
Rumford, Rhode Island 




















YACHTING 


Plans are now under consideration for building additional dockage alo 
the N.Y.C.R.R. end of the basin. It is hoped that the railroad will join 
with the club in sharing the expense of this undertaking. The railroad 
embankment where these docks would be located has to be filled in nearly 
every year due to the erosion of the bank. A joint account job would benefit 
both parties. 


p> The annual meeting of the Crescent Y.C., held the middle of January 
produced the following slate of elected officers and directors: 

Commodore, Joseph R. Sizoo; Vice Commodore, Albert B. George; 
Secretary, C. Wesley Gamble; Treasurer, William J. Hardiman; Directors, 
Joseph Ellis, Henry H. Potter, William R. Adams, John R. Wilmott ang 
Curtis J. Jones. 

Members have high hopes of holding the New York State Championship 
races in the Lightning Class at Chaumont Bay, under the club’s spongop. 
ship. Another event, of much interest to Crescent members, is the regatts 
of the Eastern Yachting Circuit. The place for this event has not beep 
decided upon. The American members will agree to hold it at the best 
place for their Canadian friends. 

The courses of navigation being attended by the Watertown Power 
Squadron and the Crescent Y.C. Flotilla of the U. 8S. Coast Guard Reserve 
have continued all winter. 

The Crescent Club, at this writing, is well represented in both the Army 
and the Navy. Charles Sloat, Allan Harris and Danforth Huntington are 
in the Navy, Charles Sloat with the submarine chasers at Norfolk, Allen 
Harris with the new high speed torpedo boats, and Danforth Huntington 
with the Naval Militia at Watertown. George Cox, Sam Wardwell, Sterling 
Wardwell and John Smits have taken a 30-day cruise with the Navy and 
are now taking a three months’ course at Northwestern University. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


> Plans are being developed by the Trans-Pacific Y.C. to stage the 
biennial ocean race to Honolulu, starting from San Pedro at noon next 
July 4th. In answer to the club’s query, Secretary of the Navy Knox has 
indicated that the Navy has no objection to the race, unless international 
conditions are materially changed in the interim. 

In early February, twelve owners in the Los Angeles area had indicated 
to the committee their desire to participate in this year’s 2300-mile jaunt 
to Diamond Head. The sponsoring club has two early hopes: that the East 
Coast will enter at least one boat to defend the trophy so handily taken 
in 1939 by R. J. Reynolds’ cutter Blitzen and that the entry list will exceed 
the all-time record fleet of 26 yachts that started from San Francisco two 
years ago. 


> Offshore cruising interest along the South Coast is at present centering 
on the renewal of the Los Angeles Y.C. new annual fixture, the 300-mile 
southward run from San Pedro to Guadalupe Island. The race this season 
will start from San Pedro at 6:00 p.m., April 4th, and terminate at the 
north end of the ‘‘sea elephant” isle. As last year, Rear Commodore 
O. C. Field’s motor-sailer Cachalot will convoy the fleet. 

Instead of racing home, the fleet will cruise to Ensenada, rendezvous 
there for the April 12th week-end and then beat up the coast to the home 
port. 

Harold Judson has recently sold his cutter Jorie and thereby will be 
unable to defend the cup won last year. The fleet will be paced, however, by 
such speedy veterans as Chubasco, Odyssey, Escapade and Lavengro. 


> Pacific Coast outboard marathon championships were captured by 
Garry Garrison, of Ventura, and the veteran Forrest Lundy, of Sa 
Diego, in the sixth running of the long-distance title program at Long 
Beach on January 19th. 

Lundy’s hydroplane Nuffy X did the 25 laps without a stop to defeat 
Bill Withington’s On My Way, second, and Robert Derber’s Feather Mer 
chant, third. Espy Hall, who won the event in 1939, could do no better 
than fourth with his new Millionaire Baby. 

Garrison, driving his streamlined Gee Gee, took the runabout title and 
the measure of such old-timers as Herbert Hadfield, in Miss Vee, and 
Hovey Cook’s Millionaire Kid VI. 

The two-heat event for 135-cubic-inch inboards was won by Richard 
Hallet, of Monterey Park, driving Holiday. Holiday’s margin of speed 
the stretches outweighed superior work at the turns by two veterals 
Dwight Avery, in Idolon, and Bill Hagerman, driving Jericho. 


> Bill Shepard, in Fizz, and Myron Lehman, sailing Blitz, were in early 
February fighting for the Dyer dinghy title as the California Y.C. anpusl 
Sunkist winter “‘dink”’ series approached its climax. At the half-way math, 
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HAIDA, designed by John H. Wells 
for Major Max C. Fleischmann. 
Length, 127 ft.; beam, '21 ft.; draft, 7 ft. 
Super structure, bulk heading and all 
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WELDWOOD 


Plastic Resin 
WATERPROOF GLUE 


... the only time-tested 
one-part resin adhesive. 


IDEAL for... 
MARINE USE 
COLD WATER MIX 
COLD SETTING 


At Marine supply dealers 
and Hardware stores 
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a UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


;. Executive Offices: 616 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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plywood on display at boat-yards and showrooms throughout the country — 
round-bottom craft with all the characteristic advantages of WELDWOOD. 
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THE PERFORMANCE BOATS OF TODAY! 


CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


New Inboard Runabouts in 16, 18, 191, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. 
New Medium Speed Inboards in.15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
New Outboard Runabouts in 111, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. 


Send for literature 





LYMAN RAS §2 OHIG 





























REDUCE FIRE HAZARD 
without sacrificing space 
with a 
LISTER-BLACKSTONE DIESEL 
Generator Set 
The 234 K.W. 650 R.P.M. Unit 
illustrated has been designed for 
yachts in which engine-room 
space is limited. Length is 36”, 

width 34”, height 40”. 


Slow speed, smooth, quiet opera- 
tion make this the ideal unit for 
your yacht. 


Other sizes up to 25K.W. Write 
for Bulletin 150. 


LISTER-BLACKSTONE, INC., sinc Wis. 




















New Jersey 


TRADE MARK 


for Decks—Topsides—Bottoms 


YACHT FINISHES 
Make Your Paint Dollars Go Further 


Yes sir! You'll appreciate the smooth, tough 

“NEW JERSEY” finishes that give your craft 

LONG-LASTING beauty and protection. 
Recommended and used by the better boat yards 


See your “New Jersey” dealer today 


NEW JERSEY PAINT CO. INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















YACHTING 


Fizz had 8934 points to 8514 for Blitz which was closely trailed by Howard 
Wright, Jr.’s, Siwash Papoose with 8014. 
Half-time leaders in other classes: 


“D” Dinghies. No. 22, William Douglas, 3134; Twig, Stewart Trumbull, 
2114; Aero, J. McLachlen, 19. 


Interclubs. Doldrum, Chas. Ullman, 3934; sein Glenn Meyer, 29; 
Flying Dutchman, Russell Higginson, 2814. 


Leeboards: Small Fry, Dudley Gates, 1314; Pill Box, David Forsythe, 1114, 


> The Regional Planning Commission of Los Angeles County has given 
its support to the latest campaign of Culver City-Venice interests to pro- 
mote Federal aid in creation of a yacht basin on Ballona Creek, on Santa 
Monica Bay. 

Thomas Cooke, Planning Commission engineer, appeared before the 
L. A. County Board of Supervisors at a hearing on January 21st, where 
the Marina del Rey Yacht Harbor Association sought creation of a local 
improvement district to expedite the project. Cooke told the supervisors 
that the cost of the huge basin could be absorbed by small property assegg- 
ments, would be self-supporting in eight years and that the more than 
6,000 small craft in the Los Angeles area are badly in need of moor- 
ing facilities. The Board of Supervisors were to act on the proposal. 


FROM THE SOUTHWESTERN CIRCUIT 
By E. G. Green 


> The Southern Oklahoma B.C. comes alongside with a hearty hail from 
Commodore L. T. Love, reporting smooth sailing on new Lake Murray, 
near Ardmore, Oklahoma. Sixty outboard motors and twenty utility mod- 
els, runabouts and cabin cruisers, with six sail boats now in commission, 
compose the fleet. Commodore Love promises a great program of motor 
boat races at the annual regatta in late summer, when professional entries 
come from all parts of the country. 

Lake Murray is most agreeable sailing water, covering over 2200 acres 
already, now filling to its area of 8000 acres with maximum depth of 124 
feet. Floating boathouses and pontoon landings are available and the 
sailing area abounds in long “fiords,”’ well protected from the sudden 
squalls that spring up in the Southwest. 


> The Lake Worth S.C., of Fort Worth, Texas, is piping all hands to 
turn to on final plans for the annual regatta on April 5th and 6th, reports 
Secretary Paul Beasley. Three sailing races will be held, with attractive 
awards for events and the series. The club fleet numbers twenty-one craft, 
including Snipes, Sea Gulls, a keel sloop, an Inland Lake scow, and some 
small sailing prams. 


> The Oklahoma City unit of the U. S. Power Squadrons is growing in 
interest and numbers under the leadership of A. M. McBride, formerly 
with the merchant marine. Eighteen members now struggle weekly with 
the problems of navigation and seamanship. 


> The Fort Worth B.C. is devoting one evening a week during the haul- 
out season to showing colored motion pictures of last summer’s races. 
Capital way to work over protests and tight spots! 


> Fort Smith, Arkansas, skippers are using Lake Francis, 65 land miles 
away, near Siloam Springs, Arkansas, pending decision of the health 
department of the state as to possible pollution of Lake Fort Smith, the 
local water supply, by new and smooth bottoms. 

Despite difficulties, half a dozen sail boats are in service, soveia others 
are building, the fair sex is going in for Moth Juniors, and formal organiza- 
tion of a sailing club is in the offing. Otho O. Milton, R. B. Cutting, Henry 
Read, John C. Thornton, Dick Gregg, Joe Lee and Lewis Barry, all Fort 
Smith sailors, have rallied ’round to see the thing through. 


> “Cap” William Ribble, veteran Oklahoma City boatbuilder, is decking 
over a new 36-foot cabin centerboard sloop, with auxiliary motor, the larg- 
est sail boat in Oklahoma, from all reports. She will be launched on Lake 
Overholser in the early summer. 


> Commodore T. H. Thomason and the Fort Worth B.C. will be hosts 
to the Snipe international meet on Eagle Mountain Lake, in September, 
according to late reports. 

The annual regatta of the Fort Worth B.C. will be held in late May, 
when many entries in the Snipe competition will warm up for the inter 
nationals four months later. This invitation regatta is assuming the pro 
portions of a Southwest Circuit meet. : 
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BOATS BEAUTIFUL 


OUTETANDING 


Burger welded steel yachts are outstanding even 
* amongst the distinctive yachts. Our long years of 
yacht construction 
enables us to build 
into them ‘‘the class 
that tells’. . . class 
that bespeaks good 
taste and seaworthi- 
ness. We offer these 
expertly welded steel 
hulls in a variety of 
sizes and models, 
each individually 
styled to the owner's 
taste or requirements. 
Now is the time to 
contract for building, 
before defense orders 
get priority. 


xk 


STANDARDIZED 





SAIL AND POWER: STEEL AND WOOD AND CUSTOM 


* BURGER BOAT CO~- Manitowoc Wis *« 


Boat Bulders Since 1865... 


WS Ole’ 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
3 to 60 KW 


U. S. Marine Diesel Electric Plants are built to 
deliver the highest standard of modern Diesel 
performance. Safe... smooth operation... 
and easy starting. One, two, four and six 
cylinder models. 3 to 60 KW. Also complete 
line of gasoline units. Write for full information. 
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2 Cyl.-5, 7%, 10 KW 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. “263725 











CAPE COD NAVIGATOR 


THE ONLY DIRECT READING RADIO DIRECTION 
FINDER — HAS BUILT-IN MAGNETIC COMPASS 






Made in two models: single tuning range cover- 
ing radio beacons only; three tuning ranges with 
an over-all coverage of 145 to 5500 kilocycles. It 
is only a one man job to take bearings with the 
Cape Cod Navigator. Simply revolve the loop 
until you hear the null, then read your magnetic 
bearing directly from the deadbeat compass 
mounted within the loop. 


Write Today for Catalog B 


CAPE COD INSTRUMENT CO. 
HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Winner of many races ‘Teal’ was designed by Frederick C. Geiger of Yacht 
Sales & Service, Inc., built and owned by Hubert S. Johnson of Bay Head, N. J. 


START THIS SEASON | 
WITH A WINNER 


It is not worth the gamble to let lifeless rope go through another season. 
Lost races are often due to lost efficiency when running gear becomes fouled. 

Fitler Rope runs smoothly through the blocks — permits the canvas to 
respond to every puff of air and gives that extra stretch to the spinnaker that 
brings your ship across the line a winner. 

For better service and longer life — outfit your craft this year with Fitler 
Manila Yacht Rope. Each fibre is scientifically lubricated and thoroughly 
impregnated with a water repellent preparation. 









Look for the Blue and Yellow Colored 
Trade-mark, Reg. No. 245091 
U. S. Patent Office 















THE EDWIN H. FITLER CO. 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of Quality Rope for Over a Century 


NEW YORK «* CHICAGO += HOUSTON «= NEW ORLEANS 
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TWIN-SCREW OWNERS! 
Get This Free Bulletin? ~ 
Explains how SYNCHRO-MASTER 


provides perfect synchronization of 
twin engines, eliminates engine 
“beat,’’ excess vibration — and gives 
you single throttle control. Write for 
your copy today. 

SYNCHRO-MASTER, Dept. B-3, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 







** PATRICIA" A 
Synchro-Master- os 
equipped 40’ 
ar owned 


y Vv. L. Cart- 
wright, Portland, ; 9 
Oregon eg 




















RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


_ CG. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

















THE BEST VALUES IN 
PLAYBOATS - CRUISERS - COMMUTERS 
ARE OFFERED BY 


CONSOLIDATED 


ASK FOR PLANS AND PRICES 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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@ The deluxe motor for the veteran 
boater. Seven new models for 1941! 
Seven Streamliners! New features..new 
beauty..new compactness. See your 
Johnson Dealer for a demonstration. Or 
write for new Sea-Horse Handy Chart of 
1941 line. Complete details. 
Fully illustrated.Sent free. p-sssisisc- 
10 great models—all bar- 
gains in outboard quality § co 
and DEPENDability. mn ts 

JOHNSON MOTORS : -../--. 


2300 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, tll, <=“ 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Can. 














YACHTING 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Strange as it may seem, a new cannery tug furnished yachtsmen of the 
Pacific Northwest with the most intriguing marine development of the new 
year. While she is a commercial boat, her unusual features are applicable 
to pleasure craft. Designed by L. H. Coolidge, of Seattle, the new vessel 
is a 56-foot shallow draft tunnel stern tug now being completed at Seattle 
by the Grandy Boat Company for the Chignik, Alaska, salmon cannery of 
Capt. Harry W. Crosby, of Seattle. 

The tug is powered with twin Gray 6-121 gasoline motors, installed ag 
in any twin screw arrangement. Here the similarity stops, however, for 
there is only one shaft and one propeller. The engines are direct-connected 
to 9’ diameter V-belt pulleys, each with sheaves for ten belts. The engine 
pulleys drive the single propeller shaft by twenty V-belts, the shaft pulley 
having a diameter of 22” to give a reduction ratio of 2.5-to-1. 


p> The Queen City Y.C., Seattle, staged its annual Commodore’s ball on 
February 15th and, on February 22nd, a heavy weather cruise to Bremer- 
ton, with T’'acoma and Bremerton Y.C. craft participating. On March 29th 
and 30th, power yachts of this club will hold a course and compass race 
on Lake Washington, while on the week-end of April 19th, the Commo- 
dore’s cruise on Puget Sound waters is to be held. 

On January 18th, the club’s regatta chairman, Harry Watson, launched 
his new 39-foot fast cruiser Halcyon, at the Franck shipyard. F. B. Moss- 
man has acquired Marian, a 42-foot Chrysler-powered cruiser, and Don 
Giles has a 35-foot cabin cruiser. 


> Largest Chris-Craft cruiser bought by a Pacific Northwest yachtsman 
to date is Frank M. Mohr’s new 44’ double cabin enclosed bridge Chris- 
Craft, to be christened Lady Mohr. Powered with twin 130 hp. motors, 
Lady Mohr has a top speed of 21 m.p.h., according to Latham Goble of 
Motor Boat Marina, through which the purchase was made. 


> N. J. Blanchard Boat Company, of Seattle, will build three 45-foot 
aircraft rescue boats, with twin 600 hp. Sterling engines, for the Navy. 

Due to the government work, completion and launching of three sail 
yachts at the yard, for Rudy and Anton Peier, Ralph C. James, Jr., and 
Keith Fisken, all Seattle Y.C. members, is being rushed. Clifford Mooers’ 
82’ twin screw Diesel yacht Maria Dolores was being lengthened ten feet 
with the addition of a cruiser type stern. 


> Yacht enthusiasts with the smaller pocketbooks will find something 
interesting in the new 22’ cabin cruiser being sold at Seattle for $1375, 
by Motor Boat Marina. This interesting little craft logs 22.75 m.p.h. with 
a 60 hp. motor; and has a double planked hull, plywood and cedar, both 
screw and glue fastened. The boats are built by Paul and Walter Morris, 
of Everett. 


> Bud Borhek’s yawl Teal was the winner of the sail boat division of the 
Tacoma Y.C.’s annual New Year regatta, and E. L. Burnham’s bridge 
deck cruiser Betsy B took first place in the power yacht class. Twenty-one 
power boats and nine sail boats competed in the regatta. 


> Walter Thayer, of Seattle, has ordered a new 36’ single cabin cruiser 
from the Jensen Motor Boat Corp. She will have a cruising speed of 12 
knots with a 95 hp. Chris-Craft motor. She will be named Bambi II. 


> Another interesting new cruising yacht is a 26’ mahogany and teak 
sport cruiser, with Chrysler Ace straight drive engine, being built on Hood 
Canal for J. D. Millier, of Seattle, by “Indian Joe’s”’ yard. 


> C. 8. Ritchie is the newly elected commodore of the Bremerton Y.C. 
Other new officers include: Vice commodore, John Tegstrom; rear commo- 
dore, C. E. Hays; treasurer, M.S. Ashley; and secretary, Howard M. Niles. 
Mrs. Florence Hillberry is the new president of the Skipperettes. 


> Jim Chambers, in charge of the shipyard operated on Lake Union, 

Seattle, by the boatbuilding department of the Edison Vocational Schools, 

announced that the yard will start construction on a new 40’ Marcon! 

ats designed by Edwin Monk. Her owner will be Miss Ray Russell, of 
eattle. 


> Two Seattle yachtsmen are building their own craft and powering them 
with Kermath marine engines. C. L. Hallberg will install a 100 hp. Ker- 
math Sea Chief “Eight” in his 40’ cruiser, while C. K. Chesterman has 
selected a 110 hp. Kermath ‘‘Eight” for his 38-footer. Engine sales were 
made through Joe Patton’s Seattle Marine Equipment Company. Both 
boats were designed by Edwin Monk. Another Kermath sale by Patton’s 
firm is a Sea Cub motor to Ralph James, Jr. 
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PORTABLE DIRECTION FINDER 
3 Bands ! 


BY 
SOUNDVIEW MARINE 


$59.50 


Complete with 
Batteries, Built in 
Speaker and Earphones 


Receives: 

1. Beacon Band 

2. Broadcast Band 

3. Coast Guard Weather 

Band 

Features: 

@ Automatic switchover from batteries to electricity 

© Powerful 6-tube superheterodyne circuit 

® Operates on self-contained batteries or 110 volts AC or DC 
See them at your nearest dealer or at 
New York: Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


Boston: Sager Elec. Supply Co. Seattle: Marina Mart, Inc. 
Philadelphia: Shryock Radio Co. Los Angeles: Radio Supply Co. 


Write for Catalogue ¥341 describing 14 other models 


KARNS-WHITE CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Chicago: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
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man CAP» A “Little Captain” will help you short-cut 

4 4q Lp the years it used to take to “learn all the 
y 4 answers.” Designed for small racing boats, 
NM = this rugged, foolproof speedometer is equally 
effective on larger boats, both power and sail. 


ts Easy 
with @ 
48 4. PENN YAN 


AERODINGHY 
“Tops in Tenders 


40 19. catalog FREE 
OUTBOARDS- SAILBOATS 
SPORTSMEN'S SPECIALS 
CANOES» RUNABOUTS 
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re You the 


BEST SKIPPER 


in Your Fleet? 


The only part that projects from the hull is a 
short, easily replaceable “trigger” of thin wire. 
The “Little Captain” is readily inserted in a 








boat or withdrawn for storage after the day’s 
sailing. Six months’ money-back guar- 
antee of unconditional satisfaction. 


Complete, ready to 
install 


$23 


Available in various 
speed ranges and 
lengths, for large 


For further information, see your boat 
yard or marine dealer or write for folder 


FISHER PIERCE CO. 


70 FREEPORT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Visifor 


WILL JOIN— 


MAR. 15 th— Hb bolls /94f{ Fleet 





Visifor... 


SoS cee a «a 


29’ 0’’ x 20’ 6’ x 8’0’’ x 4’ 6”, Sail Area 372 Sq. Ft. 
Abbott's Visitor is the smallest auxiliary possible with full headroom, good 


looks, sensible accommodations and creditable performance. Two bunks are 
standard (three is the limit) to discourage overloading. Phil Rhodes has given 
her long, slim, underwater lines to prevent hobby-horsing. Her deep cockpit 
and streamlined doghouse produce comfort, full headroom and smart appear- 
ance. Powered by Universal ‘Blue Jacket Twin.” 


Week-Ender ............ . . $5950 
38’ 10” x 27'0’’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 10’. Sail Area 660 Sq. Ft. 

Abbott's New Week-Ender, like her famous predecessor, has spacious accom- 

modations for four. To this Phil Rhodes has added distinguished appearance 

and exceptional speed under sail and power. Depressed cockpit, clear decks, 

shower, and folding berths are some features. Universal ‘Utility Four.” 


Over-Nifer ...... Pie a el ae 


31’ 4” x 23’ 6” x 8’ 6” x 4’ 7’, Sail Area 444 Sq. Ft. 


Abbott’s Over-Niter remains unchanged because Charlie Mower's design has 
proven comfortable, able and fast. Sleeps three (or four), folding berths, 6’ 2” 
headroom in cabin and toilet. Universal ‘Utility Four.” 


ON DISPLAY AT CITY ISLAND 


Minneford’s showroom on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. At other times by 
appointment only. 








Financing can be arranged on all models and special 
facilities are available for selling your present boat 











Seadog Models — ot all three boats, identical except that they 


omit expensive refinements, at substantially lower prices. 


All models built by Palmer Scott, New Bedford, Mass. 


Prices subject to change without notice — if costs increase 


BO onola J 5. LV bbott- 








307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 
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CHRIS- CRAFT 
RICHARDSON * GAR WOOD 


REPAIRS *% STORAGE 
SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE BROKER “tte 
FAST SAILING YACHT r 
CUSTOM CRUISING YACHTS (Fi ine or 58' & 64) 


DETROIT 


Wittiam P. Fisuer, President Russet. J. Pourtot, Vice-President 








1/ j The Simplest Practical Guide | 
New. to MODERN NAVIGATION. 


by GEORGE W. MIXTER 


NO MATHEMATICS 
Other Than Arithmetic 





Mixter’s PRIMER OF NAVIGATION is a new kind of 
book; it really simplifies navigation for you — with- 

out omitting a thing you need. Explains all up-to-date 
methods; omits the obsolete. Author’s drawings, 

labelled in plain words, make principles and applica- 

tions vividly clear. Time a og All sights worked 
by everyday civil time. Work Forms. Most important 
aid yet: offered amateurs. Stars Identified. Improved 
charts make it easy. Radio Beacons and Lighthouses 
charted. With the Nautical Almanac and Primer of 
Navigation you can find your way on the seven seas! 
Convince yourself by five days reading that it’s just 
what you've hoped for, and a big value for $4.00. 


EXAMINE IT FREE—JUST MAIL COUPON 





D. VAN NosTRAND ComPANny, Inc. | 
| 530 Fourth Ave., New York City F 
| Send me Mixter’s Primer of Navigation on 5 Days’ | 
FREE APPROVAL. At the end of 5 days I will 
| return the book or send you $4.00 in full payment. i 


| PD. » 4.2 eb tnbueh> oss5460enns sions ea an | 
i ONE So cionesie nose eee sis ncnch beeen | 
L (Yachting 3-41) Z 











YACHTING 


> Tumble Home is the name selected by Ralph Allen, of Seattle, for his 
new 24’ sport fishing boat, launched late in January, at Seattle, by Edward 
D. White’s yard. The boat’s 40 hp. Gray engine gives a speed of 12 m.p.h. 


> Cat’s-Paws. . . . Frank Graham’s new 49’ Trimmership streamlined 
cruiser, with twin Gray engines, is fast taking shape in the Mike Shain 
shipyard, Seattle. . . . Seattle’s Penguin dinghy sailors have held regattas 
on Portage Bay regularly through the fall and winter months; acknowl- 
edged “‘best man”’ among Penguin skippers is Paul Morris, of the Seattle 
Y.C. ... Dr. E. C. Hackett’s new 65’ Buda Diesel cruiser, at the Lind 
yard, Bellingham, was in frame early in February, decks laid, and house 
work begun. She was designed by Edwin Monk... . T. E. Farrell has 
joined Motor Boat Marina’s staff and will have charge of a new brokerage 
department. . . . The Victoria, B. C., yacht Betty Low moves along at a 
sprightly clip with a new Chrysler Crown motor. . . . Boatbuilding in- 
struction for young men is increasing in the Pacific Northwest; latest along 
this line is the construction of a 30’ cruiser by the Port of Everett, Wash- 
ington, by Everett school boys; the craft is from Monk plans. . . . Aloe, 
new 160’ net tender for the U. 8. Navy, was launched in January by Lake 
Washington Shipyard, Houghton, Wash. ... J. A. Moody and Fred 
Tuohey, of Pacific Shipyards, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., have taken over the 
operation of Boeing Shipyard’s plant at Vancouver. . . . Otto Lord is 
finishing up his new Puget Sounder cruising sloop, built by Frank Le- 
Clerq’s yard, Seattle, at his Bellevue home. . . . 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


> One of the busy Maine shipyards is in Rockland, where the Snow Ship- 
building Co. has four 96-foot mine-sweeping trawlers on the ways. Another 
trawler is building for the Usen Trawling Co., of Boston. 


> Maine Shipyards Corp., of South Portland, has a launching scheduled 
for mid-March, when the first of six 60-foot trawlers will slide off the ways. 
Plans call for launchings each month from March to August. 


> Plans are being made for a three-race series next summer between the 
Mere Point Y.C. fleet of Lawley 110’s and the Centerboard Club’s Light- 
nings. Last season, the boats sailed the same course in the four races of the 
Casco Bay Interclub Regattas, the 110’s starting five minutes ahead of the 
Lightnings. A comparison of elapsed time shows that the Lightnings led in 
three out of the four races, although weather conditions and the difference 
in starting times probably didn’t provide a fair test. Anyway, plans call for 
one race in Portland Harbor, one at Mere Point and the third in neutral 
water — perhaps off Bustin’s Island. 


> Two Stars will fly Centerboard Club burgees. Dave Moyer has sold his 
interest in Deb to the Moody brothers and plans to bring another Star from 
Massachusetts in March. 


> Morning Star, a 40’ Friendship sloop from Winter Harbor, has been 
bought by George F. Kelley, Jr., of Portland. 


> Commodore Warwick Scott, of the Bar Harbor Y.C., has just announced 
the regatta dates for 1941 as August 21st and 22nd. Last year, eight classes, 
including the 30-Square-Metres, Internationals, S Boats, M.D.I.’s, the old 
A and B boats and two handicap classes, made up the fleet. In 1941, as last 
year, all regatta racing fees will be donated to British War Relief. 


p> Aware of the scarcity of able cruisers of medium size available for 
charter in Maine waters, the Webber Cove Yacht Yard, of East Bluehill, 
is building a 35-foot sloop to be used expressly for that purpose. Designed 
by Havalah Hawkins, of Brooklin, Maine, she is reported to be of rugged 
construction but will have a good turn of speed. 


p> At the New England Sportsmen’s Show, held in Boston in February, 
the Maine Coast was represented by a replica of a weathered fish wharf, 
complete with lobster pots and fishing gear. On hand was Captain Elroy 
Johnson, of the Bailey’s Island Tuna Club, which is sponsor of Maine 
Tuna Day, annual August event. Tuna fishing off Baileys Island, from the 
Portland Lightship to Small Point, is growing each year. Farther to the 
westward, the best fishing of the 1940 season was off Ogunquit, where is 
located the headquarters of the Maine Tuna Club. President is Art Read 
of Portland, and Alden Shum, of Ogunquit, is secretary. 


> Work has begun at Ogunquit on dredging a basin in Perkins Cove which 
will provide a safe and handy anchorage for shoal draft cruising yachts a 
well as a base for sport fishermen. A 30-foot channel will lead to the basi, 
which will have a depth of five feet at mean low water. 
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« © Vibrator P Suppli be- 
: For Ship-to-Shore Telephones . .. yoo tne sce or aeropmens a 
: el — pioneering; seldom, if ever, will they 


e e e require service and when they do, it 
specify VIBRATOR Power Supplies +: msec plugin» new 


vibrator which may be carried on 














board. Furthermore, they are light in 
e ; : : 
! ° I * weight and are entirely self-contained, 
‘ Don't buy obsolete equipment! Insist that any roa ee viditiosal hones on 
ig e ® ° 2 8 room. 
ship-to-shore phone you install is equipped with ee AL glee 


r An ELECTRONIC VIBRATOR POWER SUPPLY... Guard use Vibrator Power Supplies in 


many radio applications and find that 
they meet rigid tests and specifica- 


H. 5) tions of these Defense Forces. 
" ere 5 why coe 


your battery only when you are away 


? . I ld make your ship-to-shore teleph 
Q In any emer gency, a Vibrator from the dock because the Electronic pica reliable and if pare ia a 








Power Supply gives instantaneous cur- Power Supply will also operate from _be entirely trouble-free, then you must insist 
rent... mo precious minutes of wait- —_110-volts. on Electronic Vibrator Power Supplies én 
, your radio equipment. 

ing for a generator to get under way! 


(3) Regardless of where you cruise, 
® You will use less current for many your Vibrator Power Supply will run 


8 reasons: Vibrator supplies operate faithfully without regard to tempera- E L EC T a 0 N IC 


many times more efficiently than any _ture and without requiring oil or 


her f f ; ill lubricati f kind. 
: other form of generator; you will use ubrication of any kin LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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Lin A PAINT JOB star's Tops to Start and Easy to Keep That Way! 


nee 


for Valspar Yacht Finishes will give you a beautiful paint job and 
tral it will stay that way all through the season. 


\ 
VALSPAR MARINE SPAR— For beautiful brightwork. ~ jm / ‘S 
hi VAL BLANC TOPSIDE WHITE— Stays white in spite of fumes and Pg x 
P 



























scrubbing. 


‘om VALSPAR DECK PAINTS— Beautiful colors, durable and tough. 

VALSPAR BOTTOM PAINTS— For long service everywhere on all types ™ 

of boats. 
een —an ADDITIONAL Valspar Service -—- ae seca ieee 

THE NEW VALSPAR “PAINTER UPPER” KIT 
ced f 
38es, 
old 
last ’ 

Le ase 
| A with your purch SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
. for MMII Ps ae) gallons IF YOU WISH TO PURCHASE THE KIT 
shill li, — YACHT 1 pt. Valspar Marine Spar Varnish........ VALUE $1.20 
med Ih, atsras anes 1 pt. Valspar Val Blane Topside White.... VALUE 1.75 
gged ag FINIS 3 special brush-top cans........ VALUE 65¢ Each 1.95 
(for contents, au & ANY ASSORTMENT YOU WISH 1 ‘dnatruction Bock:.: 33.0 eee VALUE 25¢ =.25 

ee \ TOTAL VALUE $5.18 
a At Special Introductory Price of $3.89 
har ’ This offer subject to change or withdrawal without notice 
ilroy For fitting out and touching up bumps and bruises during the 
Laine season afloat. No messy clean-up afterwards. To get the Kit FREE 
n the all yeu have te do is te buy three gallons of Valspar Yacht Finishes = —_—__._pnsdscsincdsucccuasdecchncnenscuasieeucecencadiaeciseuleaciiacs i 
> the from your dealer and have him mail us a bonafide copy of your VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York City a 
re is order. We'll send you the kit direct. $3.89 if you wish to buy It. Enclosed find check or money order for $3.89 for VALSPAR “*PAINTER- 


There’s enough paint and varnish in this seagoing kit to finish 
Read topsides and brightwork on a tender, small runabout, sailboat or 
outboard, Use the coupon. 


i VALSPAR YACHT FINISHES 


UPPER” KIT, to be sent to the address below. 





BGDPONG 5.5. cvcscsecsasocess City. 





Name & Address of 
Your Dealer or Yard 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 





NORTH PLYMOUTH *¢ MASSACHUSETTS 








“STORMY 
WEATHER” 





Winner, for the FIFTH 
time, Miami-Nassau Race. 
William H. Labrot, Annap- 


olis, Owner. 


Send for FREE copy, ‘‘Care 
of Sails’ 


Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sailmakers 





CITY ISLAND, N.Y. Established 1790 
Telephone: City Island 8-1012-1013 











HYDE - 


PROPELLERS | 












Send for the free booklet “Pro- 
peller Efficiency.” It will tell 
you why Hyde Propellers often 
increase the speed of a boat 
and always get home safely. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 

















CUSTOM-BUILT MOTOR. YACHTS of“ OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 
STANDARL SIZES- 46, 54, 66 and 70 FEET 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42nd STREET 











YACHTING 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The American & Canadian Sportsmen’s Show will be held at the Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, March 22nd-30th. This show, which drew an 
attendance of nearly 200,000 people last year, will feature an extensive 
display of small craft of all types. 


> Robert Schmidt was elected commodore of the White City Y.C., of 
Cleveland, at the annual meeting last month. Assisting Commodore 
Schmidt are Vice Commodore Raymond Norman; Rear Commodore 
Howard Ranker and Secretary-Treasurer Philip Rockwood. 


> Leo Beauregard was reélected commodore of the Edgewater Y.C. at the 
annual election last month. Al. Jones is vice commodore and George Lucas, 
rear commodore. 


> Commodore J. Urschell, of the I.L.Y.A., has appointed William E. 
Nobbe, 3715 Woodmont Rd., Toledo, secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion for 1941. 


> Earl T. Shannon has been elected commodore of the Vermilion Y.C, 
F. P. Fischer, of Avon Lake, Ohio, was elected first vice commodore, with 
Robert Laughlin, Oberlin, second vice commodore and Dr. Roscoe Miller, 
Cleveland, rear commodore. Carlton Schultz was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. New directors are E. T. Shannon, Paul H. Mitchell and Dr. Miller. 


> Last month we noted that Al. Wakefield, of Vermilion, O., was planning 
an active campaign in the Star Class this season. It appears that his new 
boat Dickery, one of Walton Hubbard’s South Coast Stars, was delivered 
to him at Havana last month, all tuned up and ready for racing. So Al. 
went out and took second place to Harry Nye in the Bacardi Cup series 
and fourth in the Cuban Trophy, thus putting himself right up in the 
front row of Star Class contenders. The crack skippers of the South Shore 
fleet are looking forward to a meeting with the sleek new West Coast flyer. 


> Hazel Stockdale, Maryann Higgins, Ida Miller, Helen Miller and 
Thelma Laird, all members of the First Mates, Sailing Club’s women’s 
organization, received certificates of qualification in piloting after com- 
pletion of the Sandusky Power Squadron course. 


> The Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co. has applied to the War De- 
partment for permission to buoy off certain areas of Lake Erie between 
Ruggles Beach, near Huron, O., to a point just west of Lorain, O., for the 
purpose of sand dredging. 

Yachtsmen and home owners of the South Shore are opposing the appli- 
cation, not only because of the dangers to navigation caused by the many 
unlighted buoys but also because of the danger of destroying the beautiful 
sandy beaches of this vicinity. The Vermilion Y.C. has appointed a commis- 
sion to protest the granting of the application. 


> Toledo Topics... . The tentative date for the annual Mills Trophy 
long distance race has been set for June 28th. Dick Foote will be chairman 
of the race committee. . . . Fred Temple, skipper of the Class Q sloop 
Siren, is the new commander of the Toledo Power Squadron. . . . The 


annual spring meeting of the I.L.Y.A. will be held at the Toledo Y.C. on 
Saturday, March 29th. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


> Taking their cue from the now thriving Twenty Foot Class Racing 
Association, a small group of owners of assorted 16’ sloops on the Bay have 
met and formed the Sixteen Foot Racing Association. Their desire is to 
establish hull and sail measurements on a one-design basis to assure more 
equal competition. Lawrence Hartge, of Galesville, Md., a member of the 
West River S.C., was elected president. Two Fair Haven S.C. members, 
Enos Ray and Harrie White, were named vice president and secretary- 
treasurer. Sixteen-footers, which formerly have raced in open class compe 
tition, have proved unusually fast and handy and economical to build. 


> Solomons Island Y.C. members have elected Dr. R. V. Truitt, commo- 
dore. James O. Lore is vice commodore; John H. Taylor, rear commodore; 
Howard Tonque, secretary, and Halvor H. Hellen, treasurer. Elected to 
the Board of Directors were Vaughan Thomas, C. H. Pendarvis, W. Pres 
ton Lore, Kenneth E. Lore, Ornsby P. Webster and William Rekar. The 
club will stage both a sail and power regatta this.summer. 
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Jind Out 


WHY 


leading sailors inthe growing 
Lightning Class are choosing 


Skaneateles 


LIGHTNING 


The pioneer builders of this popular 
19-footer offer a beautifully fin- 
ished, superbly balanced boat with 
exclusive features which allow you 
full expression of your sailing skill. 
Sparkman & Stephens design... 
ideal for clubs or family . . . a com- 
bination fast class racer and com- 
fortable day sailer. Surprisingly low 
price! 


Write for illustrated folder 
SKANEATELES BOATS, Inc. 


BOX 2 - SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
* 


























Ideal for a Young Ensign 


Tells Time in 


HOURS : BELLS - WATCHES 


PRICE $] .60 








Ss 4 
TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











The Seven Seas is an accurate and practical 
pocket watch which tells and teaches seafarers’ 
ume. It is not a novelty but a useful time- 
piece for you and your shipmates. Outer circle 
gives minutes and hours. Arabic figures under 
Roman hour numerals record time in the “24- 
Hour’’ system used universally in radio, avia- 
tion and by navies. Next band indicates ship’s 
bells. Two small bands show the day and 
night watches. 


If sag! dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from us. Sent post- 
paid C.O.D. anywhere in the U. S. 


THE NAUTICAL CLOCK CO. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


U. S. 
&Intvtl©s 











> Come May or June, Rappahannock River Y.C. members will be sport- 
ing a new clubhouse. Construction of a building on Carter’s Creek is well 
under way. 


> Reid A. Dunn, lanky Snipe sailor from the lower Bay, last month was 
elected for a third term as commodore of the Urbanna Y.C., just across 
the river from the Rappahannock club. Other officers reélected were J. 
Rucker Ryland, vice commodore; Pat Gibson, secretary, and Harry 
Schwarzschild, treasurer. Day Lowry was elected to the newly authorized 
post of rear commodore. Members of the board are McDonald Wellford, 
John Hancock, Dr. Marvin Burton and John Marchant. 


> More than a hundred men and women have continued to attend pilot- 
ing lessons sponsored by the Potomac River Power Squadron, held each 
week in Washington’s big Department of Commerce auditorium. Ted 
Lawton, Charles Phillips and Charles Beck have served as chief instructors. 


‘p The Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md., plans organized instruction for its 


junior sailors this summer. Ted Hanks, well-known Star skipper, will 
serve as instructor, officiating two afternoons each week. The youngsters 
are to be coached in the popular little Penguin dinghies, ten of which have 
been bought from Oxford Boatyards. 


> The first all-sailor Coast Guard Reserve flotilla has been organized in 
Washington and, according to authorities, is the first such group composed 
entirely of sail boat owners to be formed on the East Coast. Judge Prentice 
Edrington, well-known Star and Twenty-Foot Class skipper, is the com- 
mander. Members began weekly seminars last month at the Capital Y.C., 
where they will study for their navigator examination between now and 
June. Carlton Skinner, another Twenty-Foot sailor, is junior commander. 


> Edison Hedges’ 135-cubic-inch hydroplane Eagle, from Atlantic City, 
N. J., has been bought by Pete Ruth, of Washington, and will be repowered 
with a 91-cubic-inch hydroplane engine. Ruth, who is a newcomer to the 
sport, will race, this year at least, at Bay regattas only. 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> With thousands of amateur mariners, professional soldiers and sight- 
seeing tourists, sailing, drilling and seeking recreation on sea and land, 
this section of the Old Bay State, which comprises the Old Colony, Cape 
Cod and Island districts, will be one of the most active in New England 
during the next six or eight months, with yachting occupying the center of 
the picture. Nearly every race committee of the two score clubs that en- 
courage competitive sailing is hard at work on its season schedule, which 
will be as extensive as ever, war or no war. To be sure, the racing fleets 
will be small in tonnage but well up to the average in numbers. In fact, a 
census early in the winter showed more than 1300 small sail boat owners in 
this district. 


> Yachting on Cape Cod will make its bow at the second annual Sports- 
man Show to be held at Hyannis, the leading business center on the Cape, 
on March 14th-16th. Builders and dealers are expected to be well repre- 
sented. During the show, those yachtsmen who have taken up permanent 
residence on the Cape will discuss an open regatta at some available haven 
such as Hyannis Port or Harwich Port. Provincetown staged something of 
the kind back in 1873 which proved such an attraction that the new railroad 
down the Cape ran a regatta special. 


> The Beverly Y.C., senior organization in the district, will hold its 
annual invitation regatta and races for the President F. D. Roosevelt Bowl 


. on July 21st-23rd, this trophy being for the 30-Square-Metres. The 


Roosevelt Trophy, as well as the massive Beverly Y.C. International Cup, 
was fortunately rescued from the hurricane about the same time that 
the famous scrapbooks were saved. 


> Chairman Alexander M. Orr, of the Edgartown Y.C. race committee, 
has his eighteenth open regatta pretty well framed up for July 25th-27th. 
The prospects are that the fleet inside of Cape Poge on this occasion will 
be the largest ever. As usual, the small boat affair will be followed by the 
race around the island for the Venona Plate. 


> Commodore Robert W. Brown, new leader of the Nantucket Y.C., has 
extended an invitation to the Eastern Y.C. to visit the island again during 
its July cruise. The fleet enjoyed two days at Nantucket in 1939. The 
twelfth annual open regatta at Nantucket will be held on August 9th, 
followed by the third annual race for the Crocker Trophy ’round the Pol- 
lock Rip and Cross Rip Lightships. 
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New Type 
ALL BRONZE 


WINCH 


Here’s a new type combina- 
tion snubbing winch or top 
handle winch suitable for 
7; or even larger rope. An 
excellent feature is the large 
2” diameter drum, providing 
good friction with few turns, 
thereby minimizing the pos- 
sibility of the line fouling. All 
bronze construction — elimi- 
nates corrosion. The new 
winch (Fig. 357) is 24" high, 
has a drum diameter of 2” and 
a base diamater 3%" and 
weighs 1 Ib. 10 oz. without 
crank. Specially priced at $6.50 
complete with removable 
crank or $5.00 without crank. 


Write today for Hubbard’s 
Manual containing complete 
illustrated instructions for 
tuning your boat......... 25¢ 


ffubbards SOU omany : 


2204 Central, Newport Beach, Calif. 


| NT 
TWIN DISC 
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@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower propa speeds. By installing 
Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Dise Yacht Gear 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
1368 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 
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KOHINOORS OFF FOR A RACE 


K-Boats (for short) are 15 ft. 3 in. L.O.A. 
Marconi Rigged Sloops. Fast Family Sailers 


“Squee-Gee” the new one-design racer is a fast racing boat. 200 sq. ft. of working 
sail plus 150 sq. ft. spinnaker. 


See our Squee-Gee, Kohinoor, rowboats and air-cooled inboards at Rochester 
Sport Show, March 15 through 22nd. Meanwhile write for free 20-page catalog. 


WRIGHT-BUILT BOAT CO., DUNDEE, N. Y. 
WRIGHT-BUILT means BUILT RIGHT 


A Swelltobby!..- 


Hows THE TIME TO BEGIN 
BUILDING YOUR 
BOAT/ YOU'LL NEED A 
SUPPIV OF FERDICO 
“AVIATION SO WRITE 
TODAY FOR FREE FOLDER 
(A) WHICH TELLS JUST HOW 
TO MAKE YOUR BOAT 
THOROUGHLY WATERTIGHT. 


LW.FERDINAND & CO.INC. 





39 ALBANY ST 
BOSTON, MASS. 


\ AVIATION LIQUID 
\ LARINE GLUE 











A Remarkable Value 


$97- 


New Dane G. C. Ma- 
rine Radio Compass 
Built Under RCA and 


COMPLETE 
Hazeltine Corp. Owner Installed 
Patent Licenses. Self Contained 


No Extras to Buy 


GENERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 


677 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers and Builders 
of Custom Yachts 




















YACHTING 


> The New Bedford Yacht Club Race Week will be held on August 
19th-21st and will undoubtedly be the chief late summer event in this 
district. The club again announces its Casey Cup Race for Memorial Day, 
and its Whaler’s Race, around Block Island, for June 14th. 


> Itis expected that the new station of the Hyannis Y.C. will go into com- 
mission on Independence Day. The club is holding weekly power boat 
classes for prospective Navy recruits. ... The Bass River Y.C. will 
probably hold the fifth Beetle Cat championship early in August, and will 
entertain crews from New Bedford, Angelica, Chapoquoit, Woods Hole, 
Quissett, Barnstable, Nantucket, Duxbury, Barrington and Edgewood, 
R. I. . . . Horace H. Soule, of the Duxbury Y.C., who was recently 
elected president of the new ‘‘110” Class, is one of the original frostbiters 
of Boston. . . . The executive committee of the Southern Massachusetts 
Y.R.A. will soon allocate dates for the preliminary and finals in the district’s 
junior championship for the Cumming Cup and the women’s title event for 
the Prosser Bowl. . . . Several additions will be made to its Mercury 
fleet by the Chatham Y.C., which has substituted the Rhodes productions 
for its old Bay Birds for racing in Pleasant Bay. . . . The so-called Tin 
Cup Regatta of the Cotuit Mosquito Y.C. will probably be held on August 
22nd. Last year, nearly five dollars’ worth of tinware was distributed 
among the prize winners. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The United States Coast Guard Academy Alumni Association has of- 
fered a new trophy to the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. for the New England 
I.C.Y.R.A. dinghy championships, to be competed for annually in 
the spring dinghy season. The trophy, to be known as “The Coast 
Guard Trophy,”’ will be first placed in competition this spring when the 
I.C-Y.R.A. inaugurates its New England district championships under 
the auspices of the U. 8. Coast Guard Academy B.C. at New London, 
May 3rd-4th. | 


> Lieutenant Commander H. C. Moore, U.S.C.G., in charge of sailing and 
boat equipment at the Academy, announces that construction on the two 
dozen 12-foot International dinghies is rapidly progressing at The Anchor- 
age, in Providence, and that delivery of the fleet is promised for about 
April 1st. College yachtsmen who had the opportunity of inspecting the 
International 12-footer at the New York Boat Show fell in love with this 
smart little craft constructed of moulded plywood. Plans are also well 
advanced for the Academy’s new boathouse, although this structure is 
unlikely to be in use during the coming spring. 


> Add to the growing roll of college yacht clubs the new Stevens Y.C., 
organized through the efforts of Clair L. Farrand, Jr., at Sevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Clair L. Farrand, Jr., of Larchmont, is 
commodore of the new club while William Caldwell, of Horseshoe Harbor, 
is vice commodore, Charles King, of Princess Bay, rear commodore, and 
Edward Dickinson, of Essex and Fisher’s Island, secretary-treasurer. With 
a starting nucleus of 20 members, the Stevens Y.C. has made arrangements 
with Larchmont to use its facilities this spring and dual meets with Lehigh, 
Haverford, Rutgers, Princeton and Swarthmore are being scheduled. 


> The second member club of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. to elect its 
officers for the 1941-42 year is the Northeastern University Y.C., of Bos- 
ton. F. Thayer Richardson, who sails out of Conomo Point at Essex, 
Mass., succeeds Raymond O. Dion as commodore. The other officers are 
George I. Engle, vice commodore; Arthur Dion, secretary-treasurer; 
John F. O’Toole, assistant secretary-treasurer; and William B. Cornell, 
Lewis H. Bacon, John J. Kelley, and Richard F. Robie, executive com- 
mittee. 


> The University of New Hampshire Y.C. has chosen the Annapolis 
preliminary for the McMillan Cup, May 24th-25th, bringing the number 
of assured entries in this event to eight. With Trinity, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and probably Northeastern, also likely to compete, the chances 
that this series will be split into two sections are growing. 


> The Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. will offer, this spring, a new trophy for the 
Midwest non-member eliminations for the Boston Dinghy Club Cup re- 
gatta. This will follow the Association’s practice in New England where & 
similar trophy was donated by the I.C.Y.R.A. to encourage dinghy racing 
in non-member colleges. In the Middle West, until the establishment of 4 
member championship, both members and non-members will be eligible 
to compete for the new prize. April 20th at the Columbia Y.C., of Chicago, 
is the tentative date. 
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EMPIRE 
Boat 
Hoists 










$25:°° and up 


for 
Sailboats 
Outboards Rowboats Canoes 


Hand or Electric 


Inboards 


Has your dealer told you 
about our 


ADJUSTABLE PIER? 
Card Brings Catalog 


EMPIRE MARINE CO. 
314 Buffalo Rd. Rochester, N. Y. 


DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 





Unusual rattan fishing chair No. 15 


We are specialists in the manufac- 
ture of cabin and deck furniture for 
the boat. 

Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Moneda”, “Elda”, 
“Sirena”, “Onrust”, “Caritas”, 
“Navigator”, “Mary Eleanor”, 
‘Tritona”, “Student Prince”, “Dis- 
turbance II”, “Agawam”, “Bidgee”, 
Florence”, “Moana II”, “Mys- 
tery”, “Reomar” and “Episode”. 


Write for catalog 


GRAND CENTRAL 
WICKER SHOP, Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS 
217 EAST 42ND STREET, N. Y. C. 
2 blocks East of Grand Central Station 











> At Graves’ yard, in Marblehead, several of the dinghies building for the 
Community Sailing Association of Boston, which the colleges around Bos- 
ton will have for their use in the spring and fall, are nearly completed. 
The boats will be delivered in lots of five and the whole fleet of 30 craft 
should be ready by mid-April. Their unique double-hull construction is 
creating much interest. 


p> At the request of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. Executive Committee, 
Walter C. (“Jack’’) Wood, of M.I.T., has agreed to prepare a film of 16 mm. 
colored motion pictures illustrative of the activities of the Association. 
This film, which will feature recent dinghy and McMillan series, will 
probably be available for showings at meetings and dinners of both 
member and non-member clubs by mid-March. Requests for the showing 
of this film should be sent to Mr. Wood, c/o M.I.T. Dormitories, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


p> Twenty-six fleets, representing nearly 500 Comets, figured in the 1940 
High Point Trophy competition, results of which were announced last 
month by Clinton D. Gilpin, chairman of the High Point Trophy Com- 
mittee. It was one of the largest representations since this prize was 
placed in competition in 1936. Chairman Gilpin had high praise for the 
committee’s secretary, Charles D. Fox, Jr., who assembled the date. 

Mac Lee Henney, fleet captain of the Leatherlips Y.C., at Columbus, 
Ohio, is the second Comet skipper to win the trophy twice. His 1,734 points 
gave him the same margin over the second boat as he received in 1939 — 
approximately 11 points. Both years he sailed the Zefr. The only other 
sailor to duplicate his feat was D. Verner Smythe, new C.C.Y.R.A. presi- 
dent, who won the title in 1936 and 1937 when he was racing on the Po- 
tomac River at Washington. 

A total of 1,723 points gives Herb Sinhoffer and his Ginger, of the Ironde- 
quoit fleet, Point Pleasant, N. Y., second place honors, but by less than a 
point. For the next two skippers are tied for third place with only two- 
thirds of a point between them and Sinhoffer. They are Winfield Wain- 
right, Jr., fleet captain of the Shrewsbury River (N. J.) fleet, and William 
W. Stephens, Alton Lake fleet champion at St. Louis, Mo. 

The first ten boats and points are: 

Zefr, Mac Lee Henney, Columbus, O. 1,734 1/5 

Ginger, Herbert Sinhoffer, Point Pleasant, N. Y., 1,723 14/15 
Kitti-Wake, Winfield Wainright, Jr., Little Silver, N. J., 1,723 4/5 
Water Wagon, William W. Stephens, St. Louis, Mo., 1,723 4/5 
Suds, Ed V. Gross, Huntington, L. I., 1,706 5/6 

Cootie, Edwin Scheick, Eastchester Bay, N. Y., 1,700 11/14 
Nimbus, Henry Brylawski, Washington, D. C., 1,687 11/16 
Lindy, Jack Goddard, West Medford, Mass., 1,667 9/14 

Good News, G. B. Dawson, Fleet No. 65, 1,656 3/4 

Spirit of ’76, Charles Allaire, Red Bank, N. J., 1,650 


> Significant outgrowth of a recent meeting of the Greater Wildwood Y.C., 
Stone Harbor Y.C., Ocean City Y.C. and Absecon Island Y.C., called 
primarily to form a South Jersey Y.R.A., was a plan for staging, some time 
this summer, an open Comet regatta in the South Jersey area. Prime 
movers in the movement include Rear Commodore Gilles Monville of 
Greater Wildwood. 


> Before turning over his many records to the new class secretary, John J. 
Fernandes, Jr., newly elected Executive Vice President Rodney T. Bonsall 
reported that the fleets that have turned in their 1940 reports average 12 


| Comets to each fleet; the smallest in number is three and the largest is 36. 


There has been much activity in used Comet sales, too, approximately 125 
boats having been transferred during the past year. If you haven’t sent 
along your report, Mr. Fleet Secretary, by the time this appears it will be 
too late. Incidentally, the new secretary’s address is 77 Warren Street, 
New York City. 


> Reports from Chesapeake Bay indicate that the new Comet fleet spon- 
sored by the Solomon’s Island Y.C. will start the sailing season with five 
boats. Dave Shaw, who has been racing the old Sassy, built and originally 
sailed by President Smythe, is the present fleet captain. Gus Seifreid is 
fleet secretary. 


> The Gibson Island Y.S. fleet of Comets at Gibson Island, Md., has 
set the date for their opening fleet series. It will be May 10, and races will 
be held every Saturday afternoon thereafter. 

Fritz Abbott, whose sailing talents include racing in the Six- and Eight- 
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The CASEY 45-footer 
for ‘ 














Cutter or Yawl Rig 











In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
distance racing. For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 46-footer is arranged with a large galley 
aft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
able, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
and crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 
Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 

















“ALLONS,” THEO. H. CLARK 
Winner 1939 and 1940 


Season Championships ‘“S”” Class Long Island 
Sound. Larchmont Race Week, six firsts, six 
races; Manhasset Bay week, three races, 
three firsts. An unbeatable record. 


From Newfoundland to Peru... . From 
Coast to Coast. ...In far away New 
Zealand and Australia....In fleet 
Championships, in Sectional Cham- 
pionships. ... Yes, even in Interna- 
tional Championships our sails have 
proven that extra power — the power 
that wins—that can be built into 
racing sails, We are justly proud of our 
long list. . . . of Stars, Comets, Snipes, 
“S” Class and larger Yachts . . . whose 
owners consistently reorder Larsen 
Sails for their top rank racing craft. 


LOUIS J. LARSENS 
Yacht Sailmaker 


50 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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starting on a long haul 
For full information, write to: 


GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 


“Stout Fella” 











Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 

















RALPH WILEY — Oxford. Maryland } 


The 

1941 WILEY 
Motor Sailer 
47’ x 12’ 6” x 4’ 0”. 
A proven design. 
Two cabins, deck- 
house, two lavatories, 
shower, spacious gal- 
ley, generous stow- 
age. Engineroom with 
full headroom. 600 
© mile cruising radius. 
For Spring Delivery 





1945 Pitkin Ave.. 
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PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ' 





the World 





Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 4 


CAT. ‘ALOG CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
Built and designed especially for use with light ye 
g SAIL BOATS : 
é Today’s Most Popular Models 











p 
BEATS 


Outboard Motor Boats $42 and up. The TVT 
aoe ony sole lon onoener planking oe 
e) spray ra . # 
geavrorthy ‘and very fast. Made 12, 14, 16 and 18 
eet long. 












weight outboard motors. 


12 ft. OLYMPIC $148 
Please state the kindof boat -§ 42 Ae ant +t 
in which you are interested. 32 f SEA GULL. eH 
19 ft. LIGHTNING $47 ie cas 
Two Large Factories These boats are complete, with sail, Ga A 
mast, rigging at prices quoted above. soon ps 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (104) 

212 Ann St. (Write to 112 Elm St. 

Peshtigo, Wisconsin either place) Cortland, New Yerk 








YACHTING 


Metre Classes, has been reélected fleet captain. Murray Sullivan, who 
owned the first Comet on the island, is new fleet secretary. 

Ten skippers are expected out this spring, including the two young 
ladies, Helen Grosvenor and Sunny McKnew, who last season showed the 
boys how a Comet should be sailed. Helen was fleet champion and Sunny 
runner-up. Dr. John H. Michael and Charles 8. Dell are planning to buy a 
new Comet on their old partnership basis, it was reported. 


LIGHTNING FLASHES 
By E. Gordon Cronk 


p> An enthusiastic and representative group of Lightning Class Associa- 
tion members celebrated the birthday of the class in New York on January 
17th. It was the second annual meeting, following the initial organization 
meeting in January, 1939. President C. L. Nicholson, II, Vice President 
John L. Koehne, Vice President and Chief Measurer Judge L. 8. Oliver, 
and Secretary-Treasurer E. Gordon Cronk were reélected. Russell Nall, 
Riverside Y.C., was elected a vice president vice Gilbert L. Wolfe. The 
annual dinner followed the meeting. 


> Over 600 numbers have now been assigned in the class and 18 fleets 
have received their official charters. The most recent fleet is that of the 
Tri-State Y.C., Essington, Pa. Other fleet organizations in the making in- 
clude: Erie Y.C., Erie, Pa.; Michigan City Y.C., Hammond, Ind.; Lake 
Fenton, Mich.; Central Lake, Mich.; Toledo Y.C., Toledo; Lake Hopat- 
cong, N. J.; Algonquin Y.C., Point Pleasant, N. Y.; Sylvan Beach, Oneida 
Lake, N. Y.; Hartford Y.C., Columbia Lake, Conn.; and Chautauqua Lake 
Y.C., Jamestown, N. Y. 


> Ten Lightnings are now assured the Erie Y.C. fleet. Mort Graham, 
member of the club’s race committee, has been working hard for the or- 
ganization of this fleet, and his efforts have created great interest in the . 
class among the members. 


> The national regatta, the third for the class, is scheduled for Skaneateles 
Lake, N. Y., this year, for the week end following Labor Day. 


> To precede the national regatta, several district regattas are in the 
making. One such meet at the Erie Y.C. seems certain. Others are being 
planned for Barnegat Bay, Long Island Sound and for an unannounced 
location in Central New York. The Central New York district regatta was 
held at Lake Delta last year. 


> John L. Koehne, Jr., a student at Deerfield Academy, in Massachusetts, 
is planning a spring vacation trip with his brother to get a little pre-season 
sailing in Saucy Sal, II. They hoped to take their boat down to Florida and 
find some class competition. While there are as yet no organized Lightning 
fleets in Florida, there are a number of boats, particularly in the vicinity 
of Miami, St. Petersburg, Jacksonville and Daytona Beach. 


> Captain Edward Polacek, widely known New Orleans yachtsman and 
for many years a member of the Southern Y.C. of New Orleans, is now & 
Lightning owner. Several other members of this famous club are soon to 
have Lightnings and a strong fleet is in prospect. 


> Although a number of modifications or amendments were made in the 
class rules and specifications at the annual meeting, none of these were 
actual changes affecting the design of the Lightning. The maintenance of & 
strictly one-design class was reaffirmed by the entire membership. Modi- 
fications were voted on to clarify existing specifications and to avoid 
misinterpretations. 


> Lippold and Lord Join John H. Wells 


John H. Wells, naval architect and yacht broker, of 444 Madison Ave., 
New York City, has recently announced the association with his designing 
organization of two well known designers, Frederick A. Lippold, formerly 
of Chicago, and Fred K. Lord of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


> Sperry Announces Top-Sider Shoes for Boys 


In response to many requests from young sailors all over the country, 
the Sperry Shoe Company of 15 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Conn., has 
recently added a complete range of boys’ sizes in the well known Top- 
Sider safety sole yachting footwear. There are, of course, thousands of new 
skippers coming into the sport every year and most of them spend many 
more hours per season on wet slippery decks than their elders. : 

Both the Top-Sider Canvas Oxford and Top-Sider Leather Moccasit 
will henceforth be available in boys’ sizes. The designs will be exactly the 
same as those of the men’s shoes. 
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Seattle Times 
is A flat day in the Penguin Midwinter series at Seattle. No. 132 won 
e 
: PENGUIN CLASS DINGHY NOTES 
Ki p> The Penguin Class Dinghy Association has assumed overseas propor- 
la tions with disclosure that a yachtsman on the Island of Mindanao, in the 
e Philippines, is building one of the boats. He is H.C.L. Thompson, who 
wrote Association Secretary Ralph A. Youngs that he had seen the plans 
in YACHTING and was anxious to begin construction of one. According to 
n, the Secretary, the island sailor hails from the town of “Occident at 
r- Negros.”’ 
he - 


> Some Penguin owners are finding the boat serves equally well as a yacht 
tender and as a racing craft. Dr. Amos R. Harlin, of Los Angeles, uses his 
es Penguin as tender for his 36-foot yawl Destiny. He calls the dinghy Des- 
tiny’s Tot. Briggs Cunningham, owner of the Twelve-Metre Nyala, carries 
Penguin No. 30 aboard Nyala for a tender and for sailing as relaxation. 


he The 65-foot schooner Yawim, of Green Bay, Wis., plans to carry two Pen- 
ng guins this coming season. 

ed’ 

as > Pictures of the Seattle Penguin fleet, which now numbers 49 boats, 


competing in January for the Commodore’s Cup at Seattle, were seen last 
month in the Pathe Newsreels. This is the largest fleet in the association 


its, and one of the largest fleets of one-design boats in the country. 

00 

nd > The Potomac River Penguin fleet, at Alexandria, Va., shifted to team 
ing racing last month in its series held there every other week. A team com- 
ity posed of Corinthian Y.C. Sea Scouts (Washington) and a team of Old 


Dominion B.C. members (Alexandria) sailed a wet series of four races in a 
fresh northerly that kicked up a chop and made for wet going. The 


ind Scouts won the match with 2214 points against the opposition’s 1914. 
va Sailing for the Sea Scouts were “Skipper” Fred Tilp, ‘Mate’? Dick Win- 
| to field; Walter Lawson, prominent Georgetown University dinghy skipper, 


and Warner Johnson. The other team was composed of Ralph Youngs, 
Don Kanode, Mac Lamborne, Jerry Munson and Ben Minor. 


the The fleet planned to hold one more race before calling it a season. Mem- 
rere bers called a halt to begin spring painting and prepare for their series next 
of a month. 

odi- 

roid > Sam Wetherill reports that several employes of the Eleo Boat Co. at 


Bayonne, N. J., are planning to build Penguins, while from Gibson Island, 
Md., comes word that Clarence T. Adams and H. Mayhew White have 
purchased Lusby Bros. Penguins built on the island. 


ve > Paul Morris sailing Mike Fright was the first winner of a perpetual 
al trophy presented by the Seattle Times to Seattle’s large and enthusiastic 
ery Penguin fleet for an annual Midwinter Series. The three race series was 
sailed over the weekend of February Ist and 2nd. Mike Fright showed the 
Way in the hard going the first day and then came out and did it again in - 
the light airs of the second and third races. A total of 18 Penguins com- 
try, peted and second and third honors went to Harold Stack’s Tack and Mid 
has Chism’s Mr. Popper, respectively. M. D. L., JR. 
- > Kuhls Issues “Boat Chart” in Book Form 
vany H. B. Fred Kuhls of 65th St. and Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., makers of 
Kuhls Elastic Marine Products, have recently issued their Complete Boat 
casiD Chart in booklet form. In addition to giving complete descriptions of the 
y the various Kuhls products, there are special charts and sketches showing how 


and when to use each of the compounds. 
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YOU CAN CRUISE WHERE THE CHART SHOWS 4 FEET 


The advantages of shoal draft (3’ 10’) 
and ample beam ae 6’) combined in a 
smart sailing auxiliary by Fred Geiger. 
RANGER is a roomy cruiser with com- 
fortable accommodations for four. Head- 
room 6’ 1’”. Mahogany planking. Everdur 
screw fastened. Teak cockpit floor. 
Powered with Gray 25 h.p. engine. 
Outside ballast 6200 Ibs. Special folder 
on request. 


$5400 completely equipped 
Sails hy PRESCOTT WILSON 


See these boats now building at 
Morton Johnson & Co., Bay Head, N. J. 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
129 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 



































200 PAGES of 


THE NEWEST 
MARINE SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


’ in Manhattan's Brand New 1941 Catalog 
for Boatowners. FREE— Write for it. 


Manhattan mame 


116¥Y CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK CITY 











Ae NS” “GLUES- CEMENTS 

Céastic PRESERVATIVES... 
Proven facts outweigh all theories . . . . U. S. Coast 
Guard Boats—the largest Yachts in the World, 


Commercial Liners and tens of thousands of 
small pleasure craft, use KUHLS. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST INSTRUCTIVE 
Copyrighted BOAT CHART 


H:B-FRED KUHLS | 


Elastic Seam Compositions 
65th Street and 3rd Avenue, Brookhn NY 

















A SORRY, SKIPPERS BUT WE ARE 


shipping our 12’ INTERNATIONALS as fast as possible. 
Soon you will be able to see these as well as DYER DINKS 
and DYER HYDROLITE Sailing Tenders 
AT 

Tue Dineny Mart, 231 Park Ave., N. Y. City 
Joun L. Hammer, 403 Main, Port Washington, L, I., N. Y. 
J. A. B. Smrru, Jr., Stamford, Conn. 
Weston Jenks, East Hartford, Conn. 
F. R. WE1scGerBER, Grosse Pointe, Detroit, Mich. 
Leeps MitcHeE tt, Jr., 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
Souts Coast Co., Newport Beach, Cal. 
Yacut Sates & Service, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

OTHER LOCATIONS TO BE ANNOUNCED SHORTLY 


Catalogues will be gladly sent-upon request to 








TWELVE FOOT 
INTERNATIONAL 
ONE DESIGN DINGHY 
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RHODE ISLAND 
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the Helm 


of this speedy, sturdy new “Old Town 
Sailboat.” Thirteen feet, 6 inches of 
trim, sprightly dinghy, with Old 
Town’s lapstrake construction assur- 
ing you years of sport. Shake out 
her 90 square feet of sail; feel how 
nicely she handles. Bow and side 
decked. Handy new centerboard 
lifting device. Brass fittings through- 
out. Easy and cheap to keep. 


4 


FREE CATALOG shows ume Me 
cecil as al typer ot cance, O/C QVCO BLOLIAY 


Address: Old Town Canoe Co., 
753 Main St., Old Town, Maine. 














Joys \ails 


Cub Class 
Championship 
1940 Inland Lake Regatta 
. 
Write for Details 
JOYS BROS. CO. 


129 N. Water Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















In both the 630 h.p. and the 
super-charged 900 h.p. models, 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS, as well 
as Hall-Scott 250-275 h.p. INVAD- 
ERS, are now serving in two 
navies to power motor torpedo 
boats, aircraft rescue boats, and 
picket and coastal patrol boats. 





HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Co., 2850 7th St., Berkeley, Cal. 

New York, N. Y-, 254 West 31st St. e Los Angeles, Cal., 5041 Santa Fe Avenue 

Seattle, Wash., 907 Western Avenue e In New England, Marine Equipment Co., 
131 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 10” Incan- 
descent Searchlight featuring the 
latest design. 


For information and prices send for: 


CatTatoc I — Incandescent 
Searchlights 


CataLoc A — Arc Searchlights 
CataLoc F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 











249 E. Clifton Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 














YACHTING 
> Gray Quiz Book Proves Popular 


One of the most interesting and valuable booklets on marine informa- 
tion which has come along in some time is the Gray Marine Motor Com- 
pany’s “Question and Answer” pamphlet on marine power problems. 

Typical of the kind of questions asked and answered in the booklet are _ 
the following: “How can I find out whether my boat will be better with 
direct drive engine, or with reduction gear drive? What ratio for best re- 
sults? How is fuel consumption calculated? How can I decide whether a 
gasoline or a diesel engine will be the most economical investment in my 
boat? 

The booklet which is already in its third printing may be obtained from 
Gray dealers or by writing to the Gray Marine Motor Co., Detroit. 


> Jefferson-Travis Moves to New Quarters 


The Jefferson-Travis Radio Manufacturing Corp., one of the pioneers in 
the development of marine radio telephone equipment for both yachts 
and commercial craft, has recently consolidated its sales and executive 
offices and its manufacturing, taking the entire sixth floor of the building 
at 380 Second Avenue, New York City. The new set-up includes enlarged 
laboratory and manufacturing space. 

A line of aircraft communication equipment will soon be announced, as 
well as further developments to supplement the two new Jefferson-Travis 
marine type radio receivers, one of which operates as a direction finder in 
combination with a plug-in loop and compass scale. 


> Power Squadrons Plan Convention at Buffalo 


_ The largest regional convention ever scheduled by the United States 
Power Squadrons has been arranged for representatives of Great Lakes 
units of this fast growing organization by members of the Buffalo squad- 
ron. The get-together will take place at Buffalo’s Hotel Statler and at 
least 1,000 members of the various squadrons from Syracuse, N. Y., to 
Duluth, Minn., will be on hand. 

Prominent officers of the Navy, the Coast Guard Service, and Merchant 
Marine will address the conference on a variety of subjects. There will be 
exhibits by marine manufacturers and suppliers and, in addition to a grand 
ball and other social entertainment, visits will be made to the plants of the 
Richardson Boat Co. and other marine manufacturers in the Buffalo area. 


> Woolsey-New Jersey Prizes Awarded 


At the recent New York Boat Show the C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color 
Company of New York displayed a panel which had been submerged for 
five months at Port Royal, 8. C. Half of this panel had been painted with 
New Jersey Yacht Red Copper paint and the other half left bare. The 
painted section was clean as a whistle but the other half was a mass of 
barnacles. 

A guessing or estimating contest was conducted in which Show visitors 
filled out on a card their guess as to the number of barnacles on the un- 
painted side of the panel. Over 2,000 boating enthusiasts filed entries, and 
after the Show the exact number of barnacles on the panel was found to 
be 663. The winners, their estimates and the prizes they received were as 
follows: 


lst — 665 barnacles — Anthony Merolla, Brooklyn, N. Y.— $25 worth 
of marine finishes 

2nd — 660 barnacles— Herman Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y.— $10 
worth of marine finishes 


Ties resulted for the three third prizes and $5 worth of marine finishes 
went to each of the following: L. Mendelsohn, Floral Park, N. Y.; Marie 
Schmidt, Flushing, N. Y.; A. E. Fortier, Hempstead, N. Y.; Alfred Lalla, 
New York City; and Philip Maresca, Freeport, N. Y. 


P Slade Dale Expands Display Facilities 


One of the fastest growing boating centers in the country is the Mana- 
squam Inlet-Barnegat Bay Section of New Jersey. A big factor in this de- 
velopment is the Dale Yacht Basin of Bay Head, presided over by F. Slade 
Dale who has owned, sailed, and sold boats for many years. In order to 
keep pace with the increased activity in his vicinity Mr. Dale is construct- 
ing a large building for the display of new and used boats. 

The building is to be 90 feet by 113 feet with an overhead clearance of 25 
feet. It is constructed of steel and brick, and a combination of railroad 
siding and overhead trolley system will permit launching direct from flat 
cars to a slip. Already on display at the Dale Yacht Basin are 10 new 1941 
Chris-Craft runabouts and cruisers, 5 new Lyman runabouts and utilities, 
the Skaneateles Lightning, Comet and Penguin dinghy, and a full line of 
Johnson Seahorse engines. 





